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No. 2 


T is a privilege, as the one surviving 
charter member of N.A.B.I., to ad- 
dress members of the Association as- 
embled at Union Theological Seminary to 
lebrate its semi-centennial anniversary. 
With peculiar emotions does one recall 
rsonal participation in an event of half a 
tury ago that has issued in an outcome 
i significance of which far exceeds any 
sible anticipation even of a seer. I am in- 
ed grateful for the invitation that caused 
eto be present on that occasion. 
In December, 1908, a group of four people 
e together after a session of the Society 
Biblical Literature and Exegesis. I can- 
bt recall whether or not that meeting oc- 
ted in the old Seminary building on Park 
enue between 68th and 69th Streets. The 
ndations of the present home of the Sem- 
ety were not laid until 1908. So the meet- 
gmay have occurred at Earl Hall of Co- 
bia University. 
Professor Ismar Peritz of Syracuse Uni- 
sity, Professor Irving Wood of Smith 
blege, Chaplain Raymond Knox of Co- 
mbia, and I, then Olive Dutcher of the 
unt Holyoke faculty, constituted the 


OLIVE DUTCHER DOGGETT was one of 
i persons present at a meeting in 1908 called to 
hider founding what became the National Asso- 
on of Biblical Instructors. Olive Dutcher Dog- 
taught in departments of Biblical History at 
bunt Holyoke College from 1904 to 1914, at 
sar College from 1914 to 1917, and at Wellesley 
lige from 1917-1934. In 1934 she became the 
f of Dr. Lawrence Doggett, President of 
ngfield College. 


Golden Memories of a Charter Member 
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group. Perhaps it would give more reality 
to this meeting if I were to attempt some 
suggestions of the appearance of the indi- 
viduals. Professor Peritz was rather small 
in stature, probably not immediately im- 
pressive to a casual onlooker, but quick to 
win attention in conversation by the content 
and clarity of his utterance. Professor Wood, 
of robust build, ruddy complexion, and a 
merry twinkle in his eye, helped create a 
special and subtle atmosphere of joy in any 
undertaking without any modification of ear- 
nestness. Chaplain Knox, of slight and rather 
wiry build, brought capacity for the kind of 
humor that can correct without antagonizing. 
For various reasons, the fourth member of 
this group, being the writer of these words, 
cannot attempt a self-description without 
risk of prejudicial statements. Suffice it to 
say that I am not as “weighty” a person as 
I was then! 

At the start Professor Peritz defined his 
purpose in bringing about the meeting as 
gathering together into an Association in- 
structors responsible in schools and colleges 
for directing biblical studies that had a place 
in the curriculum. After some responsive 
and interested discussion, I was asked to 
make a list of the probably concerned people 
to be invited to join such an organization, to 
send out invitations to attend a meeting the 
next year, in 1909, at the same place as 
S.B.L.&E., and immediately following the 
same. In this, because of geographical prox- 
imity, Professor Wood of Smith College 
volunteered to assist me. We at once pro- 
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ceeded to include Professor Genung of Am- 
herst College and Professor Kendrick of 
Wellesley College in our campaign and the 
four of us developed a program. 

An incipient organization convened as 
planned in December, 1909, and that date 
has always been regarded as the legitimate 
point of departure for dating the Associa- 
tion. Among those invited as a matter of 
course and present at the meeting was Pro- 
fessor Charles Foster Kent of Yale Univer- 
sity. Already biblical students and instruc- 
tors had become indebted to him and to the 
students that worked under his efficient di- 
rection for the creation of what became a 
famous guide known as /srael’s Historical 
and Biographical Narratives. Because of his 
extensive reputation and marked administra- 
tive ability, Charles Foster Kent was elected 
president of the newly-born organization at 
that first session, which was chaired by Pro- 
fessor Peritz. The association will always be 
debtor to the special gift Professor Kent had 
for organizing and for popularizing what 
has come to be known as the modern study 
of the Bible. 

To the time of his death, Professor Peritz 
with his quiet but informed wisdom was the 
underlying but abiding influence in the work 
of what has come to be known as N.A.B.I. 
There was in him a rare combination of lack 
of any personal ambition, combined with a 
depth and vigor of conviction, that made him 
a great leader, probably at times unheralded 
and possibly not identified. It was my priv- 
ilege to walk with him during a number of 
noon-time recesses. One day later I heard of 
a man who when asked what he taught re- 
plied, “I do not teach a subject; I teach 
people.” Immediately I recognized that that 
remark threw light on Professor Peritz’ ob- 
jective in initiating plans for organizing our 
Association. People were always the focus 
of his attention. For him the Bible was a 
tool, his chosen tool, a very precious tool to 
be kept in prime condition through study 
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and research, but always it was a tool; ; 


ways the student had priority. 


For Professor Peritz the Bible was not t) 


be identified with the Word of God. It wa 
not a book. It was a library through which ; 
divers ways and divers places God had chan 
neled his word to man. Through it he ha 
spoken and did speak and would continue t 


speak to man. In no sense was Professqj 


Peritz concerned to inculcate dogma int 
students’ minds. His concern was simply t 
have the biblical material come alive so tha 
the student would come face to face with th 
challenging thought and convictions of ma 
to whom we owe the material, always wit 
the hope that each in his own way woul 
come face to face with the living God. 

I am sure that Professor Peritz woul 
have been deeply impressed with the quali 
of the papers presented at this conference 
representing as they have, scholarship of t 
first order. He would have rejoiced in t 
growth in numbers and in the height a 
depth and breadth of the accomplishments: 
this organization that he fathered. But, re 
ognizing the complexity of our modern wi 
of life and thinking, he would have share 
our common concern for the bewildermet 
of students, for their lack of sense of dire 
tion. Like Tillich he would be troubled 
the loss of the religious dimension of livin 
troubled by the tendency to push aside t 
challenge that grades us above the level! 
the animals, that haunts us with the etert 
questions, the whence, the why, the whith 
of life, which determine the content of livi 
and point to an ultimate destiny. 

If I may be permitted a personal remaf 
in closing, I should like to say that I mys 
know that in this fascinating and challengi 
outer-space age with the increasing emp 
sis on technology, it becomes more diff 
to hearken to the footsteps of the “Hound 
Heaven.” Yet is it not all the more impe 
tive that we should listen for them? 
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“B “What Are You Doing Here, Elijah?” 


ot ty 

Wa 

chi 

ad HE Lord’s question is herewith ad- 
* dressed to the N ABI assembled in 
nad Union’s caverns in the wilderness 


f Manhattan after fifty years among the 
orshipers of Baal. You will recall, however, 
hat after a great victory the prophet had 
ed from the administration (more literally, 
rom the ruler’s wife) and begged for death. 
Being miraculously sustained and_trans- 
orted, he took refuge in a cave, in the 
ountain of the Lord, in the wilderness. 
When the roaring wind and the trembling 
arth had subsided there came the still small 
oice—and then the question. The prophet 
ade excuse—but was sent back to anoint 
residents and prophets and continue the 
attle. 
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in tH The voice of the Lord summoned the 
t at rophet to self-examination, reassured him 
‘nts GM ith information on the progress of the con- 
t, THRct, and sent him back to work with a new 
Nn Wiiense of responsibility. So may it be with 
shar@@iis! It is the purpose of this address to begin 
rmetmich a process of self-examination; to pro- 
diteMide some information which may prove re- 
led Wssuring ; to hope that what is begun here 
livingiMay in time point new directions and respon- 
de for our efforts. 

evel MM Several scattered developments have 
eterig™mrompted my undertaking: 1. NABI’s com- 
vhithqi™mittee on pre-theological training has pointed 


p the need for and unavailability of a broad 
udy of teaching of religion in the colleges.? 
rem lhe recent intensive study of theological 

mys@@mgeccation was limited strictly to seminary 
' vel.2 3. Books, conferences without num- 


f livi 
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diff 
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*LAUREN E. BRUBAKER, JR. is Chaplain 
Md Professor of Bible and Religion in the Uni- 
sity of South Carolina. He was the 1960 Presi- 
nt of the National Association of Biblical In- 
ructors and this address opened the Golden 
tniversary meeting held in New York City, 
tcember 28-29, 1959. 
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ber and a new quarterly reflect growing con- 
cern for religion in higher education, but in 
all of these the focus is on religion in relation 
to other disciplines and the university as a 
whole rather than as a separate area of study. 
4. College chaplaincy, campus ministry, stu- 
dent attitudes, specific aspects of religious 
program or organization, religion in tax- 
supported schools, church schools, teacher’s 
colleges—all have been analyzed at length, 
but I find nothing dealing specifically with 
the special area of concern of a large number 
of our members. 

While each of these efforts has its import 
for our particular interest, the college or 
university department of religion, I find no 
complete bibliography of material produced 
and no one spot where various efforts have 
been recorded, coordinated, or brought to 
bear on teaching religion at the undergrad- 
uate level. Do you know of a comprehensive 
examination for our field of labor? Who, 
other than NABI, has this particular con- 
cern? Who is in better position to bridge the 
gaps between church schools, private schools, 
public schools, graduate schools and semi- 
naries ; between teachers of religion and the 
multiplicity of departments, commissions 
and committees concerned in various ways 
with religion in education? May we not, with 
the help of all these others, seek to bring 
into focus whatever material is available, to 
carry out the relevant comprehensive studies, 
and thus to maintain a continuing dialogue 
in which the pertinent questions will be 
raised and creative solutions sought? The 
question is ours to answer, 

“What are you doing here, Elijah?” 


I 
A preliminary survey makes it quite clear 
that most college students (at least in theory) 
do' have opportunity to take courses in re- 
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ligion.t Only five percent are in schools 
where no credit courses are available. Over 
thirteen percent are actually enrolled in 
courses each semester. 

Thirty-three percent of the schools are 
Protestant, church related, and enroll fifteen 
percent of the students. It is obvious that 
here traditional requirements of courses in 
religion still hold, but a number of gradual 
changes are taking place. Offerings are 
broadened to include more theology, history 
of religion and philosophy of religion in pro- 
grams once limited almost exclusively to 
Bible courses. At the same time a tendency 
to reduce the number of required hours has 
been reversed with many schools increasing 
the prescribed number, but allowing choice 
over a wide range rather than designating 
specific courses. Several colleges mentioned 
a senior requirement directed toward inte- 
gration of a student’s knowledge in the per- 
spective offered by the Christian faith. 

One development reported primarily, but 
not exclusively, by church related schools, is 
establishment of a program for directors of 
religious education, which means, in effect, 
becoming a professional school at the under- 
graduate level. While this is usually justified 
on the ground that graduate programs are 
not meeting the need, it raises a question as 
to how adequately both content and pro- 
fessional skills can be developed within the 
limits of an undergraduate program. Even 
more serious is the result which this em- 
phasis in the department may have upon the 
effectiveness with which we meet our pri- 
mary responsibility, the general student who 
is not preparing for a professional church 
vocation and may have no other contact with 
formal academic study of religion. 

Less than ten percent of the students re- 
ported are in the twenty-five percent of the 
schools related to the Roman Catholic church. 
Here the standard is to require religion 
courses in all eight semesters. In most of 
these schools older labels have been dis- 
carded in favor of “department of theology.” 
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The new name indicates a complete sequence 
of courses organized on the pattern oj 
Thomas Aquinas and designed to provide 
the core of a total college curriculum based 
on “the queen of the sciences.” This is a 
concrete expression of the belief that a re. 
turn to some form of the medieval synthesis 
offers the answer to the disintegration oj 
modern education and life. 

Bible colleges have recognized the same 
problem and argue that a Christian liberal 
education can be developed which places 
knowledge and interpretation of the Bibl 
at its core. In this case the belief has led 
to development of a distinctive pattern of 
education guided by a conservative evangel- 
ical view of the nature and authority of bib 
lical revelation. 

While most of us find either of these an- 
swers to the problem of liberal education un- 
acceptable, we are nevertheless challenged 
to make our own contribution to the search 
for a unifying and controlling idea in a day 
when the university presents a picture of 
fragmentation and theological education 
also has been characterized as developing 
into a series of specialties. 

Developments in private and public schools 
are remarkably similar. Twenty-five percent 
of the colleges classify themselves as private 
and enroll twenty-six percent of the students 
Many have retained religion requirements 
or a strong emphasis on religion. In add: 
tion there is indication of renewed interest 
with half of the institutions reporting new 
departments, new programs, or a revisioa 
of old structures to broaden and increast 
offerings where in some cases only a vestige 
existed. 

Fifty percent of the students are in the 
nineteen percent of the schools designated a 
public. Of these only two percent are i 
courses in religion each semester. Here 's 
our greatest challenge and the one mos 
difficult to meet. Contrary to general impres 
sion the problem is not winning the right #0 
teach religion in tax supported institution 
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nly twenty-one out of one hundred and 
six reported no courses. Respectability is the 
issue. Until parity with other disciplines is 
attained in the minds of faculty, students and 
ndministrators, students will not be per- 
itted, much less encouraged, to take courses 
n religion as electives or cognates. 

A regional pattern is evident in public and 
private schools. In the South the teaching 
pf religion has been taken for granted. For 
xample, when the University of South 
arolina opened its doors in 1805 the pres- 
dent taught the religion course and con- 


pe lucted daily prayers (participation of all 
~ tudents in both exercises was required). 
pel equired chapel was a casualty of the second 
bib- orld war, but there has been no interrup- 


ion in course offerings. In most Southern 
chools these have been broadened and mod- 
mized extensively since the war. 
In the Midwest the thirties saw the found- 
g of independent schools of religion at 
ajor universities and this pattern is being 
‘tended in the Southwest and Rocky Moun- 
nin areas today. A new impetus to develop- 
ent of these related programs is found in 
e growing emphasis on denominational 
udent work and in the emphasis in denom- 
ational programs on scholarship. Both de- 
ominational chairs and chaplains appointed 
s part time instructors have been added to 
already complex structure. While faculty 
atus is advantageous in ministering to the 
ampus and many chaplains are quite compe- 
nt, this accents an old problem present 
herever courses or faculty have a primary 
lationship distinct from the university. Can 
he college effectively maintain its academic 
andards with regard to faculty qualifica- 
ons and course content ? More serious from 
he standpoint of our concern is the question 
status. What is the effect on the standing 


ure if 
as religion faculty and courses in the eyes of 
mostiesar faculty who will very largely deter- 


ine whether or not students take “religion” ? 
In all areas of the country during the last 
enty years there has been a movement to- 


ight to 
tions. 


“WHAT ARE YOU DOING HERE, ELIJAH?” 
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ward departments and courses within the 
regular structure of the university. Eleven 
new departments of religion, ten departments 
of philosophy and religion, five schools with 
theologically trained instructors in depart- 
ments of philosophy, eight colleges offering 
new religion courses in other departments, 
recent expansion of programs established 
earlier—all are evidences of this tendency. 
Graduate programs in three cases and new 
on-campus courses in three institutions with 
independent schools of religion might also 
be mentioned. 

The plan of spreading religion courses 
through various departments offers a possi- 
bility of relating studies in religion more 
directly to student’s major interests, but 
prompts an inquiry concerning the extent to 
which instructors in departments of philoso- 
phy, sociology, literature, language or his- 
tory, who thus find themselves assigned a 
course in religion, are theologically trained 
to a degree which will enable them to make 
their classes significant studies in religion 
rather than sidelines to other disciplines. A 
historian, linguist, or social scientist who is 
theologically aware can make a contribu- 
tion not open to most of us trained in the- 
ology alone, but where are such persons to 
be found and how are they to be secured for 
university courses in religion? 


II 


With more than a thousand full time fac- 
ulty in undergraduate religion and an equal 
number of regular faculty teaching some 
courses, it is apparent that the faculty situa- 
tion is improving. We seem to be moving 
away. from use of non-faculty (local min- 
isters and others), toward an increasing 
number of full time regular academic ap- 
pointments. Reports indicate that separate 
undergraduate departments are being es- 
tablished where formerly seminary faculty 
doubled in brass. We have an impression 
that the degree of academic preparation and 
competence is significantly higher than in a 
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day when, we are told, it was customary to 
appoint ministers with a B.D. and the yen 
to teach. 

Before we can speak with authority con- 
cerning the general level of our competence 
as teachers and scholars a number of major 
studies must be undertaken. As a starting 
point we need a factual survey of actual 
preparation of those now teaching under- 
graduate courses. This should include not 
only schools and degrees, but details of types 
of program pursued and their value as prep- 
aration for college teaching. What kinds of 
work and professional experience went into 
the making of the teacher? How many years 
and what forms of teaching experience have 
been accumulated? What opportunities for 
advanced study, research, and creative effort 
have been utilized? Even such factors as li- 
brary budget, student assistants, teaching 
load, facilities, salaries, and extra curricular 
responsibilities play their part. 

A much broader and more difficult study 
will be necessary before we can determine 
just what combination of academic and the- 
ological training will best prepare the teacher 
for university class room and campus, a sit- 
uation in which he must make his way 
against considerable odds, while fulfilling a 
dual responsibility to the institution and to 
his religious commitment. To what extent 
does the religion teacher need the same 
preparation expected of the professor in 
other disciplines; and in what ways is his 
situation unique? How far should his train- 
ing differ from that required of seminary 
faculty? How relevant for the future pro- 
fessor is the standard B.D. program di- 
rected toward the parish ministry, or even 
the specialized program directed toward the 
campus ministry? Is the answer to be found 
in a Ph.D. program based on an undergrad- 
uate major or is the seminary an essential 
intermediate step? Is professional training 
and parish experience helpful? What of or- 
dination? 

The committee headed by Professor Nie- 
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buhr sought a statement of purpose which 
could serve as the starting point for discus- 
sions seeking some unity and direction for 
theological education.’ Our situation pre- 
sents a picture which is at best no less var- 
ied and confused. While directed to the 
seminaries their report may well serve as a 
starting point for discussions in which we 
move beyond questions of techniques and 
mechanics. They demand of us that we 
clarify in our own way with as much pre- 
cision as possible the unifying purpose that 
lies beyond all of our disparate means and 
ends. This will be done only if there is a 
continuing exchange in which each of us 
seeks to clarify his own purpose while he 
contributes to discussion within his depart- 
ment. The department must involve in tum 
a larger group of faculty and administration 
in order to gain a mutual understanding of 
its relation to campus and university. Fi- 
nally, local conversations must contribute toa 
dialogue in which all of us become partici- 
pants. 

Our involvement in the University creates 
a unique problem in terms of perspective and 
commitment as well as in terms of purpose. 
While we have joined in the demand that 
our colleagues face the problem of the per- 
spective of faith which underlies any teach- 
ing in whatever field, we have answered that 
question for ourselves largely by default 
If the central human problem is that of faith, 
then we no less than the professors in other 
disciplines must face it in all of its implica 
tions for our teaching and do so in the 
thick of the intellectual struggle on our cam- 
puses. If we are to maintain our integrity 4 
Christian scholars we must consciously adopt 
and clearly express the axioms which are ¢ 
tablished by our particular perspective 0 
faith. 

As those who are called to be teachers 0 
religion in the college community, we must 
be utterly frank with our colleagues and ou 
students concerning our specific theologica 
commitments, and this means being quité 
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“WHAT ARE YOU DOING HERE, ELIJAH?” 


frank with ourselves. At the same time we 
| must recognize our commitments to the insti- 
tution of which we are a part, for we cannot 
be less than responsible in this regard also. 
To what extent are we ministers of God? 
We do not seem to be quite sure about this 
and neither do our churches. To what ex- 
tent are we university faculty? We do not 
seem to be quite sure about this and neither 
do our universities. Yet only as both rela- 
tionships are clarified and reconciled within 
our ultimate loyalty can we function ad- 
equately in our unique situation. Can we 
initiate and maintain a dialogue which will 
help to clarify our purpose and perspective, 
our commitments and our responsibilities, or 
is each of us so involved in his own par- 
ticular busyness that fundamental questions 
are answered only by inadvertence ? 


III 


Our committee on pre-theological training 
is seeking to work with the seminaries in 
making the college religion department a 
more effective part of professional theologi- 
cal education. Most of us share the concern 
which created this committee and support 
its continuing efforts. We have already men- 
tioned development of college programs for 
directors of religious education, sometimes 
pre-professional but frequently terminal. Now 
also there is the call to prepare students for 
a Ph.D. program. One word of caution, for 
there is real danger that our involvement 
with pre-professional and professional ma- 
jors may obscure our primary responsibility 
as undergraduate departments of religion. It 
seems to me that more than any other de- 
partment we must be concerned to serve the 
student whose major academic interest is 
elsewhere. We must define our primary pur- 
pose in terms of the need of the student who 
is not called to professional church work and 
concentrate our best effort there or we miss 
our greatest opportunity. 

Having distinguished our primary and 
secondary purposes we may then ask what 
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kind of program and what individual courses 
are required to help the non-professional 
student gain theological maturity? What 
kinds of programs and courses are required 
for the pre-ministerial student and the re- 
ligious education candidate? Obviously the 
academic department must not become a 
slightly more sophisticated Sunday School 
nor should it be a watered down version of 
seminary, though it is easier to slip into 
either of these patterns than we like to ad- 
mit. It is essential that we keep our priori- 
ties clear, that we recognize the essential 
differences in each type of program. Should 
we try to do all things with one set of 
courses, we will lose the general student 
who should be our first concern. Every ma- 
jor department faces this dilemma, and few 
solve it. For us it is even more acute. What 
specific courses will attract and meet the 
needs of the student who will have only one 
or two courses in religion, or at most a minor 
or cognate, the student who may have no 
other opportunity for the formal academic 
study of religion which might help him at- 
tain theological maturity. It may be that in- 
creasing concern to provide an academic 
study in religion directed toward integra- 
tion of all knowledge in a mature religious 
perspective will point a way to solution of 
this problem, as well as to an undergraduate 
program for the pre-professional which will 
not be simply a junior seminary curriculum. 
We can no longer merely teach Bible, or the 
history of religion. 


The important point is that the student not 
only know something about his world and human 
life as described by the sciences and humani- 
ties, but that he begin to discern the issues of 
truth, values and faith as they arise in human 
experience. . . . What is desired is not that every 
subject should be taught from a Christian point of 
view, but that the student should see the bearing 
of his studies upon ultimate issues concerning 
the meaning of life. He should discover how and 
where personal commitment is an issue for scien- 
tist, politician, worker and businessman. He should 
have such a knowledge of human history and our 
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cultural heritage as to be at home in the dialogue 
between Christianity and modern thought, and he 
should not have been protected either by a sec- 
ularist exclusion of religious questions or a re- 
strictive pietism from seeing the issues in that 
dialogue. ... There is excellent teaching of re- 
ligion in many colleges today. Where it seems 
most effective it lays a foundation for the dialogue 
between Christian thought and other human knowl- 
edge.® 


A new dimension has been given to our 
task as teachers of religion. As we rise to 
this challenge it may be that we will make 
the study of religion sufficiently vital and 
relevant to ovecome the psychological bar- 
rier of the required course and the indiffer- 
ence of students and faculty alike. It may be 
that we will begin to cope with the religious 
illiteracy of most of our students, and fac- 
ulty as well, and move toward theological 
maturity in our churches and our culture. 


IV 


Briefly then, it is the purpose of this address 
to call upon N.A.B.I. to fulfil a function for 
which it is uniquely placed: to become the 
center for a comprehensive and continuing 
investigation in which steady focus will be 
maintained on the teaching of religion in 
the undergraduate program. A complete 
bibliography needs to be prepared and kept 
up to date. Numerous gaps in our informa- 
tion need to be filled by further surveys and 
by intensive studies in many selected areas, 
involving both our history and our present 
performance. We have reacted against too 
much discussion of techniques and materials, 
but we have not answered the more fun- 
damental questions of purpose and objectives, 
of perspectives and commitments, of pres- 
sures and responsibilities, of unifying ideas 
and the issues of human knowledge. Our 
Association can be the goad as well as the 
medium of exchange which assures serious 
attention to the dialogue which we must not 
avoid and can never finish. 

That which is our concern as individuals 
and as members of this association remains 
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the fundamental problem—how are we to 
provide and maintain, in the undergraduate 
department of religion, the most able corps 
of teaching theologians possible? This ques- 
tion demands of each of us a continuing self- 
examination pursued with renewed serious- 
ness and depth, for it is a question which 
can be answered only by the individual 
teacher in the situation to which God has 
called him. As teachers committed to the un- 
dergraduate school, how can we fulfill our 
vocation in an academic classroom, in a 
community of scholars, among men and 
women whom we would challenge to be- 
come not only scholars, but lifelong theologi- 
cal students, lay or professional, pursuing 
the ultimate issues of life wherever they find 
their vocation. As one whom God has called 
to fulfill this unique ministry within the uni- 
versity, each of us must answer these ques- 
tions for himself, even as he shares in the 
dialogue of teacher and student, teacher and 
teacher, teacher and college, college and 
church. It is in this continuing dialogue that 
the Lord’s question is addressed to us. 
“What are you doing here, Elijah?” 
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*This is the conclusion of a year’s study in 
which NABI’s “Project on Theological Training,” 
J. Arthur Baird, Chairman, sought out all the 
available, relevant material. 

*“The Study of Theological Education in the 
United States and Canada.” H. Richard Niebuhr, 
Director, has published The Purpose of the Church 
and Its Ministry, The Advancement of Theologi- 
cal Education, The Ministry in Historical Perspec- 
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*Since Professor Walter G. Williams has pre- 
pared a paper on the seminary situation, I will 
concentrate on the undergraduate program. 

*A survey of all accredited colleges offering 
four-year liberal arts programs was undertaken 
during the past year. It is hoped that the complete 
results can be published later. This address reports 
some tentative results in round figures and calls 
attention to some developments indicated in the 
replies. 

5 Op. cit., Niebuhr, Purpose. 

* Op. cit., Niebuhr, Advancement. 
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uate education and professional theological 
studies. For details of the history of the- 
ological education we refer you to the ex- 
cellent studies just mentioned. 

Two major streams of thought have 
founded and shaped our theological schools. 
There are deep roots in Europe and the de- 
nominations having their origins in the sev- 
enteenth century and the Puritan movement 
show these influences. The great revival in 
nineteenth century America also had its in- 
fluences. Brown has summarized the first of 
these influences under the following heads: 
(1) a recognition that one specialized pro- 
fessor on the college staff was totally inad- 
equate to meet the demands for theological 
training; (2) the anxiety of denominations 
to keep control of the education of its min- 
isters just as had been done in the old 
world; (3) fear of the growing influence of 
the liberal movement in theology; and (4) 
the necessity to produce larger numbers of 
practically trained men for missionary work 
at home and abroad.‘ 

Dr. Niebuhr has properly criticized the 
inadequacy of this summary and has drawn 
our attention to some significant influences 
of the revival movement in America.® The 
rapid growth of denominations in a country 
with fast moving frontiers produced a prac- 
tical type of Christianity which stressed per- 
sonal experience rather than traditional be- 
liefs. There was stress upon “equalitarian 
democracy” and suspicion of intellectualism. 
The spirit cf experimentation was in the 
classroom as well as on the frontier. The de- 
nominations were seriously concerned with 
education and founded many institutions of 
learning, including special schools for the 
preparation of its ministers. In these schools 
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much emphasis was given to so-called “prac- 
tical courses” which dealt with evangelism, 
organization and expansion of the churches. 

The recent studies have recognized that 
formal theological education was more re- 
luctantly received by those denominations 
which stressed the importance of personal 
religious experience and conversion rather 
than catechetical instruction as preparation 
for church membership. We should note in 
addition that on the frontier there was little 
time for formal education, particularly for 
adults. The leader of the church needed very 
little education to be scholastically superior 
to his church members. In addition, because 
of the great demands of the burgeoning 
churches, it was necessary to give men 
enough training to get them out into the field 
and then to make provision for their further 
training while on the job. Several of the ma- 
jor denominations carried forward their 
training in this way with great effective- 
ness. It was not until the last General Con- 
ference of the Methodist Church, held in 
1956, that training in a theological school 
was given priority by that denomination. 
Until that time theological school training 
was accepted by the Methodist Church as a 
substitute for on the job training under a 
correspondence course. None of the studies 
of theological education noted earlier has 
given any consideration to this aspect of the 
history of ministerial training. It is an un- 
fortunate omission. 

Educational standards have changed con- 
siderably in America. We are aware, par- 
ticularly in this Association, of the rapid 
growth in enrolments on our college cam- 
puses. Education has changed the intellectual 
climate of our churches. Contrast the church 
of the frontier with that of a newly organized 
church on a new type of frontier, that of nu- 
clear research. A town was recently built in 
the desert by the government. Its residents 
were imported from factories and university 
laboratories from across the nation. We were 
requested to nominate a pastor, but we were 
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informed that a majority of the men in the 
congregation and not a few of the women 
had Ph.D. degrees. This may be an extreme 
example, but it does underscore the fact 
that demands of congregations have also had 
their effect upon theological education. There 
is, perhaps for the first time in America, a 
desire that ministers of churches be the in- 
tellectual as well as the spiritual leaders in a 
community. 

New influences are being felt today. We 
have already noted that in the beginning 
days of specialized theological education 
there was concern on the part of the denom- 
inations that men trained for their particular 
churches should be properly oriented to the 
traditions of their own denominations. With 
the maturing of denominations much of the 
defensiveness for a particular emphasis has 
dropped into the background. The rise of the 
ecumenical movement and a better apprecia- 
tion of church history has made us aware of 
our common heritage as well as individual 
contributions to the story of religion. Of the 
162 theological schools in the United States 
and Canada listed by Kelly only six were 
listed as “undenominational.”® Since World 
War I new theological schools have been 
established by the denominations, but none 
has been founded on a non-denominational 
basis.? The recent gifts of the Sealantic Fund 
were to a school already established (Var- 
derbilt) and to negro schools in Atlanta 
brought into a new relationship in an in 
terdenominational fellowship. Nevertheless, 
many of the denominational schools ac 
credited by the American Association 0! 
Theological Schools have taken on_ inter- 
denominational characteristics. An examina- 
tion of the enrolments of theological schools 
indicates that as many denominations art 
represented in the student body of some de- 
nominational schools as there are on the 
campuses of undenominational schools. Thert 
is a growing spirit of fellowship, codperation 
and appreciation of a common heritage ant 
purpose apparent in the classroom today. It 
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should be noted, however, that there is less 
movement toward the interdenominational 
character of faculties than in student bodies. 
In many cases changes cannot be made until 
some change is made in the schools’ charters. 

Discussions can be heard from time to 
time concerning the essential nature and pur- 
pose of the theological school. Is it primarily 
a trade school ? Even those who feel that this 
is so are more likely in these days to prefer 
the term professional. There are those who 
would stress the essential graduate nature of 
the studies. Certainly the man who is being 
trained for the pastorate has the right to ex- 
pect that when he shall have been graduated 
he will have acquired knowledge and skills 
to make him professionally competent. In 
addition, he should have developed habits of 
study and research which are characteristic 
of training at a graduate level. In the twen- 
tieth century theological education in Amer- 
ica has moved steadily in the direction of 
graduate classification. 

One of the conditions for accreditation by 
the American Association of Theological 
Schools is that candidates for theological 
degrees shall possess a baccalaureate de- 
gree from an accredited college or university. 
In 1935 only forty out of 123 schools re- 
ported that full college training was neces- 
sary for admission to the theological pro- 
gram. In the 1958 report of A.A.T.S., 82 
schools were listed as accredited members, 
42 were granted associate membership, and 
three affiliate membership. The assumption 
is that the associate and affiliate members are 
seeking full membership and that they there- 
fore expect to admit only college graduates.® 
In most cases this standard is already being 
enforced. The graduate status of the theo- 
logical school seems to have been accepted 
by those schools associated through the 
A.A.T.S. However, there are many Bible 
Schools and unaccredited schools which fol- 
low the old pattern of a specialized under- 
graduate college for religious training. In- 
deed, it is impossible to tell from the naming 
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of our degrees whether the graduate has 
done his work at the undergraduate or grad- 
uate level. It is unfortuiate that although 
educational standards have changed we still 
grant a bachelor’s degree after three years 
of post-college training. For teachers of re- 
ligion in our colleges this is particularly dis- 
astrous. It is difficult for some college ad- 
ministrators to admit that a bachelor’s in 
theology earned after three years of study 
may be superior to an M.A. earned in one 
or perhaps two years of specialized work. 
The renaming of degrees in theological edu- 
cation is long overdue. 

The graduate nature of theological studies 
raises the further question of the relationship 
between undergraduate and graduate train- 
ing. We have had in this Association a spe- 
cial committee charged with the responsibil- 
ity of studying the content of pre-theological 
training and of making recommendations 
concerning this training. The committee is 
still engaged in its long range study. It has 
already made some recommendations and 
will make further reports during this meet- 
ing of the Association. This committee is in 
agreement with the theological schools that 
broad, and one would hope solid, prepara- 
tion in the humanities should be the empha- 
sis at the undergraduate level. There is 
growing conviction in some theological cir- 
cles that careful and scholarly work must 
also be done in religion at the undergraduate 
level if the student is to enter graduate work 
with adequate preparation. Whether there 
should be a major in religion is still being 
debated and further report on this may be 
expected from the special committee. 

Because of confusion, even on the part of 
the theological schools, concerning graduate 
status, and because of inequality of under- 
graduate preparation of first year students, 
many of the courses in “Introduction” are a 
compromise between undergraduate and 
graduate levels of teaching. This is manifestly 
unfair to those college graduates who have 
been fortunate enough to have had their 
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preparation with skilled college teachers who 
have given them adequate introduction to the 
particular field of study. I have been in- 
creasingly dissatisfied at having to take all 
students through the same course in “Intro- 
duction to the Old Testament,” because I 
know that at least one third of the students 
have had excellent work in Old Testament at 
the college level. I have therefore requested 
permission from the faculty to give entering 
students a special examination in Old Testa- 
ment. Those students who show by their ex- 
aminations that they have had good training 
in the field will be excused from that basic 
course but will be required to take another 
course of graduate level quality dealing 
with recent research in Old Testament In- 
troduction. It is our hope that the day is 
not too far distant when the old course, at 
least in its present form, can be dropped 
from the curriculum. 

The classical training for the ministry has 
centered around four areas: study of the 
Bible, history of the church (or the particu- 
lar denomination), history of doctrine, and 
pastoral responsibilities. There has been de- 
creasing emphasis upon ancient languages 
and increased interest in technical skills of 
church programming and education. The un- 
happy division between so-called “practical” 
and theoretical courses pleases no one, but 
there has been a wholesome recognition that 
a major responsibility of the theological 
school is to give the student professional 
competence. This means a combination of 
knowledge and skill. 

New disciplines in secular education have 
made their impact upon theological educa- 
tion. Insights gained through psychology and 
sociology have enriched the curriculum. Dif- 
ferentiation between the problems of urban 
and rural areas have prompted sociologists 
of religion to structure special courses to 
deal with these special areas. Studies in psy- 
chology of religion have aided in producing 
more effective workers in religious educa- 
tion, pastors and counsellors of people, and 
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chaplains for the armed services, institutions, 
and industry. Increasing emphasis is being 
given to philosophy and ethics and their re- 
latedness to theology. The increased aware- 
ness that we have of countries outside our 
own makes it advisable that college and sem- 
inary students become acquainted with 
world history, world religions, and world 
culture. Ability to read in more than one’s 
native tongue is increasingly becoming the 
mark of the cultured individual. 

Because of the expanding curricula and 
the growing list of required courses it has 
been proposed in some quarters that the 
theological course should be expanded to 
four years. Church and denominational lead- 
ers have generally opposed taking further 
time for preparation, and while we cannot 
concede that shortage of leadership should 
justify less exacting standards, we may well 
raise questions concerning the defensibility 
of expanding theological education to eight 
years beyond high school. In all other areas 
of professional training such an amount 
of time would give the individual his doctor's 
degree. The solution seems to be not longer 
time, but better use of the time already 
agreed upon as standard. 

The recent report on Advancement of 
Theological Education® has indicated that 
there can be little advancement until ten- 
sions and jealousies between departments in 
theological schools have been dropped and 
the faculty as a whole will give considera- 
tion to the curriculum needed, not from the 
standpoint of faculty vested interests, but 
from an understanding of the students’ voca- 
tional and professional needs. May we take 
this suggestion one step further? Perhaps 
the time has come when we can have fruit- 
ful interchange between faculties of our col- 
leges and of our theological schools. There 
is a suspicion in some quarters that the in- 
sistence by theological schools that “profes- 
sional” courses in religion should be taken 
by the theologue at the theological school 
level is defense of vested interest. We need 
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to be partners, not competitors. Up to date 
the discussion of the relatedness of college 


© and theological school training has usually 


been done either by the colleges or by the 


theological schools, each arriving at differ- 
ent conclusions. I would suggest that the 


) time has come for a joint study to be made. 
A joint committee from this Association and 


representatives of the American Association 


' of Theological Schools might well begin 


» such a study. The work already done by 


our present committee should be very useful 
to such a joint committee ; in fact it would be 
quite appropriate to name the present com- 
mittee which does have representation from 
college and seminary to membership on such 


'a joint committee if the A.A.T.S. concurs 


with this proposal. 

In a few extreme cases we in the field of 
religion may well follow the example given 
us in science and engineering. For example, 
Columbia University has an agreement with 
forty colleges across the country that it will 
accept into its engineering school students 
from these colleges after three years of 
preparation, assuming that they are academ- 
ically proficient. At the end of the first year 
at Columbia the work is transferred back to 
the undergraduate college and a bachelor’s 


Pdegree is given. At the end of the second 


year at Columbia the degree in engineering 
is awarded. In the case of the theological 
schools, if students were admitted at the end 
of the third year in college, the first year at 
theological school would be credited to the 
undergraduate degree, then three more years 
of theological training would be necessary to 
qualify for the divinity degree. Certainly 
where first class instruction in religion is 
available at the undergraduate level such a 
program would be totally unnecessary. This 
is suggested only for those situations where 
adequate work in liberal arts may be avail- 
able but where studies in areas more closely 
telated to religion are less satisfactory. 

We have already noted the current eager- 
less of denominations to undergird the work 
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of the seminaries. It is a false assumption, 
however, that more schools automatically 
produce more candidates for the ministry. 
Candidates must still be challenged and 
recruited. This formerly was done largely 
through youth camps and institutes. This 
activity still goes on. However, college ed- 
ucation has influenced American youth in 
more ways than one. Formerly many young 
men did not go to college unless they had 
some professional goal in mind. This is 
no longer true. It is now the socially ac- 
cepted thing for young men and women to 
go to college and usually before vocational 
commitments have been made. There are 
many young men and women on our college 
campuses who have given little thought to 
the investment of their lives. Here the codp- 
eration between the departments of religion 
and our seminaries may be useful. Conversa- 
tions with individual professors and with 
professional groups of professors, however, 
have convinced me that many professors of 
religion are reluctant to challenge young peo- 
ple for professional leadership in religion. In 
the name of so-called scientific objectivity 
they show little or no enthusiasm for their 
own subject matter. It is as important that 
teachers of religion shall challenge young 
men and women to professional religious 
leadership as it is that science departments 
challenge to leadership in science or that the 
biology department challenge to medicine, or 
that the department of education procure 
prospective teachers. Partnership between 
college teachers and seminary professors is 
once more indicated. 

In the years immediately ahead increasing 
attention will be given by the denominations 
to theological schools. Already denomina- 
tional budgets are being expanded to give 
fuller support. Several denominations are 
thinking specifically in terms of organizing 
and building new seminaries. In the past 
such building has more often been done by 
individuals. This may mean a tendency to- 
ward closer curriculum control by the de- 
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nominations and curtailing of academic free- 
dom. In recent years the theological schools 
have had recognition from denominations 
that formerly was unknown. Today our 
schools are being used increasingly as re- 
search centers on problems with which 
the respective denominations are concerned. 
Close ties with the parent bodies are to be 
expected and encouraged. Nevertheless, care 
should be exercised that academic freedom 
be maintained and that undue time is not 
taken from the professors so as to jeopardize 
classroom standards. Denominational needs 
for ministers are expanding rapidly. This, 
together with growing needs for specialized 
forms of the ministry, guarantees that the- 
ological education will continue to expand 
for many years to come. It is important, 
therefore, that administrators and faculties 
alike give careful attention to the form of 
that expansion. 

Three problems already confront the the- 
ological fellowship. First, there is the change 
in size of the schools. Apart from the prob- 
lem of maintaining an efficient ratio between 
faculty and students, the increased size of 
the schools tends to make education more 
impersonal and fellowship between students 
and teachers more improbable. 

Second, an increasing number of students 
coming to the theological school campus are 
married. This presents a very different hous- 
ing problem than was known formerly, but 
in addition it changes the structure of the 
fellowship. There are advantages to a pro- 
spective minister in having his wife take 
parallel training to his own for there is no 
profession where a man’s wife is related to 
his profession as closely as in the ministry. 
Where the wife may do so she should be en- 
couraged to take regular and special class 
work. But there is the further problem. The 
married couple will have its own special so- 
ciety. Satisfactions formerly derived in the 
larger group are now found in the new fam- 
ily circle. 

Finally there is the problem of divided in- 
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terests, both on the part of faculty members 
and of students. Failure of administrations 
to provide adequate salaries for faculty mem- 
bers has caused some members to divide 
their time betwen campus employment and 
some other form of employment, usually a 
small church. The general result is that while 
adequate teaching is done, little time is found 
for research. A similar problem faces stu- 
dents. Caught between financial demands on 
the one hand, and pressures from denomina- 
tional heads on the other hand, students in 
increasing numbers are serving good sized 
churches. Many denominations have regu- 
larly used student churches as a means of 
inservice training and with effective results. 
With the current shortage in most denomi- 
nations of fully ordained men, leaders are 
giving what were formerly full time churches 
to students. The effect is that less and less 
time is spent on the campus. It is destructive 
of the fellowship that ought to exist in a 
group of scholars engaged in discussion, in- 
vestigation, and research. 
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a 
: UR occasion of celebration offers us 
a welcome opportunity not only to 
- scan the horizon of contemporary 
. iblical studies, but also to interpret and 
* elineate, though in rather broad and too 
ed iftly-drawn strokes, something of the 
~ purse they have taken in the past half cen- 
‘of ry. One is not a little tempted to engage 
Its. ) reminiscence rather than retrospect, but 
* e shall address ourselves, rather, in these 
are emeys Of anniversary to some of the changing 
nes ontiers of biblical study, to withdrawals 
less om previously held positions and to the ad- 
ue ances all along the now far-flung and 
as oken line of modern scholarly research. It 
in- inevitable, I suppose, that one’s retro- 
bect should be influenced in no small degree 
the point of vantage he occupies, by the 
ademic past out of which he has come, and 
He deed by his own particular interests and 
bd st of mind. There is always a danger of as- 
juca- that the positions commonly held 
one’s years of graduate study still 
Hse ark the lines of the frontier. On the other 
shed nd, there is also the peril of discounting 
arch, gains of the past, and of ignoring the 
ntributions of our predecessors. It is well 
ot be reminded that there were giants in the 
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earth in those days. The significance of the 
boundary line is precisely that it is deter- 
mined by the relation of the past to the pres- 
ent. Whatever gains the future may hold in 
store will in turn be understood, one hopes, 
in the light of the present. One speaks of this 
because signs are not wanting, especially in 
America, that the achievements of the late 
nineteenth century and opening decades of 
the twentieth are often disregarded and 
minimized, especially by the younger genera- 
tion of scholars, and that the careful and 
detailed critical studies of our forebears are 
cavalierly ignored and dismissed. This is true 
particularly in the areas of responsible his- 
torical criticism. 

When one undertakes to gain a synoptic 
view of the period under inspection, he is 
almost overwhelmed by the staggering 
amount of literature devoted to Old Testa- 
ment studies, by its great diversity and 
range, by the variety of contributions relat- 
ing to the ancient Near Eastern literatures, 
and by new methodologies. Nevertheless, 
some ordering is possible if one observes the 
influence of certain scholars or schools of 
scholarship. The investigations of Albrecht 
Alt and Martin Noth and those associated 
with them have ranged over the spacious 
field of archaeological, historical, and, for 
want of a better word, what we may call cul- 
tural studies, and these have been buttressed 
and illuminated by the techniques and in- 
sights of form criticism. Perhaps no single 
feature of our period is more striking than 
the scholarly productivity of the Scandina- 
vians. While there is considerable difference 
in approach and point of view among these 
scholars, there are also a number of common 
features: their employment in greater or 
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lesser degree of the traditio-historical 
method, their concern to read the biblical 
documents in the context of the Near East- 
ern literary monuments, and their pro- 
nounced interest in the cult, more particu- 
larly Near Eastern cultic patterns which are 
contended to have influenced Israel’s litera- 
ture. In America the most prominent group 
is that gathered about W. F. Albright, whose 
wide learning has inspired many linguistic, 
archaeological, historical, textual, and _lit- 
erary-critical studies. The English school of 
myth and ritual under the aegis of S. H. 
Hooke has received a somewhat qualified 
reception, but it has found its most enthusi- 
astic adherents in Scandinavia. We do not 
speak so much these days of the Religions- 
geschichtler, as we did in the days of Gun- 
kel, Gressmann, and others, but the reason 
may be that many of their conclusions have 
been absorbed in all our study and that their 
more extreme conclusions have been tem- 
pered and qualified by newer approaches to 
our field. Yet one must keep in mind again 
how strong this influence is felt in such 
scholars as Mowinckel, Engnell, Widen- 
gren, and H. G. May. Finally, we should 
recognize the importance of the form-critical 
school of Hermann Gunkel and his disciples. 
While this approach has received relatively 
little attention in England and America, Eu- 
ropean scholarship generally has been pro- 
foundly influenced by it. 

Yet such classification into schools is not 
altogether appropriate or happy, for there 
has been much cross-fertilization, and there 
are lines which lead from one to the other. 
Thus, for many years Albright was asso- 
ciated with the school of Alt, Noth, and 
Jirku, and, despite many differences, still 
shares much in common with them. All 
schools recognize the importance of myth 
and ritual, though in varying degrees. We 
may be critical of some of the views held by 
scholars like Engnell and Widengren, such 
as their rejection of historical criticism, 
their extreme emphasis upon oral tradition, 
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and their exaggerated stress upon the pla ; 


of the divine kingship and Near Easter 
cultic influence in the Old Testament, }; 
we have all profited from them, even wher 
we are inclined to diverge from their pug 
tions. 

This somewhat hasty survey has called g 
tention to some of the major emphases a 
points of view characteristic of contemporay 
scholarship. It is clear that archaeology . 
the recovery of the literatures of the Ancie 
Near East have exercised a strong influen 
on biblical studies. Form criticism and cul 
studies, which often go hand in hand, ha 
been sources of great stimulation, thou 
both have their dangers when they a 
carried to extremes, as they often are. The & 
cline of historical criticism, not only in Sca 
dinavia but elsewhere also, has been accon 
panied by the forging of fresh approact 
and methodologies, but these have someting 
been used as supplementary to the oli 
methods. Other features mark our period! 
retrospect. A considerable literature has be 
devoted to psychological and anthropoleg 
cal interpretations of biblical mentality a 
social life, notably in the two influential w 
umes of Johannes Pedersen, but also! 
many articles and monographs.” The place! 
institutions in Israel’s communal life i 
evoked many important studies, above all ti 
institution of the monarchy, but also fami 
slavery, the holy war, and the adminis 
tion of justice. Of special importance is 
remarkable advance in linguistic studies. 7 
grammars of Bergstraesser,* Brockelma 
and Bauer and Leander® have become ! 
dispensable to all students of Hebrew. Ma 
of the articles in Kittel’s Theologis 
Woerterbuch zum Neuen Testament, 304 
of which have been translated, and 0 
word books have been a source of vitall 
Special mention should be made of the # 
portant linguistic studies of G. R. Drivé 
The lexicon of L. Koehler and W. Bat 
gartner was published in 1953, with as 
plement in 1958,8 and the several edition! 
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Gesenius-Buhl have taken account of lin- 
istic progress.® Of special interest is the 
rudescence of biblical theology, perhaps 
» most striking change in the field of bib- 
al study. It is clear that the last half cen- 
ry has been a period of great productivity ; 
has been a period of considerable change, 
idity, and, above all, of creativity. To 
any of us Old Testament research and 
hdy has been an exciting enterprise; our 
inci es are constantly being opened to things 


fluent had not seen before; new problems and 
1 culimmues cry aloud for fresh study; and the 
1, haqgmmors are open to all who will pay the price 


thou competence and of unceasing effort. 
I should like now to comment briefly on 


ey 4 

Phe yeral of the major developments to which 
n Scafmmmhave already made some reference. The 
accommm™pst of these is what is usually known in 
roactfmmmerica as historical criticism. It is well 
netinggmmown that the positions championed by the 


ool of scholars associated with the name 
ulius Wellhausen have been under attack. 
dolf Kittel, the editor of the Biblia He- 
ica was among the first to challenge its 
mptions, particularly at the point of the 
e and trustworthiness of the Priestly 
ument. The results of his critical position 
e classically formulated in his great work 
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life t@Mmthe history of the people of Israel, which 
ve through many editions.2° On the 
o famimmer hand, many attempts have been made 
ministqmmere-define the scope of the documentary 
ice is ti™mmerces, J, E, D, and P; to analyze and de- 
dies. Tligmpbe their contents more precisely ; to show 
celma nature of the relationship they bear to 
come im another (e.g., of the northern Elohist to 
.w. Maffi Deuteronomist, or of the southern Yah- 
plogist to the Priestly historian) ; and to set 
ent, sit of the sources in its appropriate social 
nd otifffironment. Smend’s isolation of a J* source 
f vitalifl?) was followed in 1922 by Eissfeldt’s 
f the Miateuchsynopse, in which he recognized 
DrivegPecial L document, in 1927 by Julian 
separation of a Kenite or K 
ith a fgmement,"? and in 1941 by R. H. Pfeiffer’s 
edition sources (S? and S?).1* The Yah- 
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wist document is now quite generally believed 
to be a product of the United Monarchy; it 
is likely that the date of the Elohist is des- 
tined for revision also. Many of the argu- 
ments for an eighth-century dating have little 
cogency today. Volz and Rudolph have de- 
nied the existence of an Elohist source,™ 
but have found few if any adherents to this 
view. Albright and Noth and others posit a 
Grundschrift underlying the Yahwist and 
Elohist. Mowinckel finds the presence of J 
and E in Genesis 1-11 (after the removal of 
P).14 

A much more creative approach to the 
composition of the Hexateuch was made in 
1938 by G. von Rad in his study, Das form- 
geschichtliche Problem des Hexateuchs. In 
this work he sought to determine the forces 
at work in the gathering together of the 
rather diverse and disparate materials of the 
Hexateuch, more especially of the Yahwist 
document, and he sought a clue in certain 
credal formulations, such as those repre- 
sented in Deuteronomy 26 and Joshua 24 
and elsewhere. There is much that is cre- 
ative and exciting in this work, but one must 
recognize the important fact that the docu- 
ments to which he appeals are all or nearly 
all in the Elohist tradition. For over a dec- 
ade the Book of Deuteronomy was the 
storm center of biblical studies. Dates have 
been assigned to this book all the way from 
the beginnings of the monarchy to the post- 
exilic age. The establishment of the date 
621 B.C. as the year of the promulgation of 
the Deuteronomic Code is still generally ac- 
cepted, but its provenance is viewed in dif- 
ferent ways. Many scholars now champion 
the northern origin of the Book, and several 
of the most distinguished among them argue 
that its original core, Urdeuteronomium, 
was taken to Jerusalem by the fugitives from 
Samaria at the fall of the city in 722/1.% 
Scores of books and monographs have been 
devoted to the problems of Deuteronomy, 
but some of its most perplexing issues still 
remain with us, despite the signal advances 
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made by A. C. Welch,?® Hempel,’*? Dum- 
mermuth,!® Alt,® Noth,2° von Rad,”2 and 
others. 

We turn now to some of the other assaults 
that have been made on the documentary 
theory. There are two to which I should 
like to make special reference. The first of 
these comes from those who stress cultic 
motifs and interests in the composition of 
the Pentateuch and other Old Testament 
books. The most familiar and perhaps most 
influential of these is Johannes Pedersen’s 
study of Exodus 1-15.*? Pedersen denies the 
presence of sources and sees the passage as a 
continuous cultic Legende, employed in con- 
nection with the celebration of the Passover 
festival. Cultic interests have also been seen 
at work in Deuteronomy (cf. von Rad’s view 
that the sequence is similar to Exodus 19- 
24), and beyond the Pentateuch, in Isaiah, 
Micah, Zephaniah, Nahum, Habakkuk, Joel, 
and even Second Isaiah as well as in the 
historical books, most notably in the ark nar- 
ratives and II Samuel 6-7. Special mention 
should be made of Martin Noth’s studies in 
the history of the Pentateuchal traditions 
and more especially of his analysis of -the 
so-called historical books.** Noth discovers 
two major works: the Tetrateuch and the 
great Deuteronomic work extending from 
Deuteronomy through Second Kings. Von 
Rad’s study of the theology of I-II Kings 
deserves recognition, for he has shown con- 
vincingly the theological basis upon which 
these books were composed, i.e., of the Word 
of God proclaimed by the prophets fulfilling 
itself in history, and the significance of the 
Davidic dynasty in Deuteronomic thought.** 

Time fails to deal with other books. The 
so-called Deuteronomic passages of Jere- 
miah have been studied by J. Philip Hyatt?® 
and H. G. May*® (both influenced by Mo- 
winckel’s monograph), while John Bright?? 
and H. H. Rowley*® have launched a vigor- 
ous counter-offensive to their views. The 
Book of Ezekiel has long been a center of 
controversy. The process of atomization has 
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been carried out to its logical conclusions by 
G. Hoelscher®® and W. I. Irwin®® while th 
recent commentary of Fohrer*! accepts much 
of the book as genuine, though with nv. 
merous glosses. Zimmerli’s commentary 
promises to be the most thorough and in. 
portant work we have yet had on this mos 
intriguing and strange of the Old Testament 
prophets. In recent years there has been: 
reaction against B. Duhm’s views of Second 
Isaiah, and several recent scholars have seen 
that the so-called Servant poems are an in- 
tegral part of the poems. The consequence 
of such a view for our understanding of the 
prophet’s theology, especially of the Servant 
of the Lord, are of course plain for all to see 
Among the forces which serve to explai 
the present status of Old Testament studie 
a preeminent place must be assigned to ar 
chaeology. More than any other single dis 
cipline it is responsible for recent recon 
structions of the history of ancient Israel, 
is illustrated by John Bright’s recently pu) 
lished work. It must be insisted, howeve 
that the archaeological evidence should @ 
ways be read with the evidence of the litera 
deposits ; archaeology by no means frees # 
from the task of dealing with the litera 
records in a responsible, scientific fo 
critical fashion. Yet it is true that the resulf 
of the excavations in Palestine and the Ne 
East have influenced our attitude toward 
the ancient texts, more particularly tho 
preserved in such books as Genesis 4 
Joshua. Questions relating to the Exod 
and the Conquest have been hotly contr 
verted, and the archaeological evidence 
sometimes been susceptible of varying | 
terpretations. The material remains ff 
the mounds have helped us to reconstr 
something of the daily life and practice 
the ancient Hebrews; they have revealed 
struetures of walls and buildings, notably 
early Semitic temples, such as that at 7 
Tainat. Such works as Barrois’ Manuel 
archéologie biblique (Paris, 1939-53), © 
ing’s Reallexikon (Tiibingen, 1937), M! 
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Burrows’ What Mean These Stones? (1941— 
ond ed. 1956), and Ernest Wright’s Biblical 
Archaeology (1957), have done much to 
enrich our knowledge of the culture, history, 
and the institutions of Israel. It is true that 
some scholars are more reserved than others 
on the question of how much we can learn 
from the remains and of what kind of 
nowledge excavations can reveal. A com- 
parison of the histories of Martin Noth** and 
John Bright®* will prove a fruitful exercise 
n determining the way in which the literary 
and archaeological lines of evidence are as- 
sessed. Nelson Glueck’s explorations in 
astern Palestine and the Negev have made 
2 welcome and important contribution to our 
nowledge of Israel’s early history. His ex- 
avations at Ezion-geber (Tell el-Kheleifeh) 
nd the Chicago excavations at Megiddo 
ave gone far to revolutionize our under- 
standing of the age of Solomon. 

A fresh impetus has been given to our 
tudies also by the discovery of inscriptions. 
The importance of the Near Eastern litera- 

res has long been recognized. Hugo Gress- 
mann’s Altorientalische Texte und Bilder 
as first published in 1909, and it has long 
been an indispensable vademecum for the 
llumination and interpretation of biblical 
exts. But now we are singularly fortunate in 
aving at our disposal the monumental work 
dited by J. B. Pritchard, Ancient Near 

astern Texts Relating to the Old Testa- 
ent (1950), and the companion volume on 

he Ancient Near East in Pictures (1954) 
ince they place these comparative literary 

aterials in the hands of all students. The 

ythological and cultic texts from Ugarit 
ave contributed to our understanding of 
anaanite culture and religion, the literary 
atures and symbols of Canaanite poetry, 
nd, not least of all, Canaanite language, its 
orphology and syntax. Similarly the dis- 
bveries at ancient Nuzu have supplied us 
ith the cultural and social background for 
buch that we encounter in the patriarchal 
ke and has thus tended to give greater cre- 
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dence to the ancient accounts. The Mari ma- 
terials, too, have cast light upon the social 
and cultural forces lying behind the Book of 
Genesis. The publication of the Babylonian 
Chronicle by C. J. Gadd in 1923, in itself an 
event of some importance, has now been sup- 
plemented by substantial portions of the 
same Chronicle by D. J. Wiseman, and be- 
sides we have the Lachish ostraca from the 
closing years of the kingdom of Judah.™* 
These and other records, both biblical and 
extra-biblical, make the period from 631 to 
538 B.C. one of the most richly documented 
in the history of Israel. But we must not 
neglect another area in which archaeological 
discoveries have played a role in our under- 
standing of the Old Testament records. I 
refer, of course, to Hebrew law. The codes 
of Ur-Nammu, Lipit Ishtar, Eshnunna, and 
Hammurabi have added to our knowledge 
of ancient law and to the comparative ma- 
terial at our disposal. Among the scholars 
who have directed their investigations to bib- 
lical law, Albrecht Alt’s work on the origins 
of Israelite law is one of the most interesting 
and important, not only for its recognition of 
casuistic and apodictic formulations but also 
for the cultic settings in which he places 
them.*® Martin Noth has also written ex- 
tensively on this subject, often in a very 
stimulating and suggestive fashion.** Finally, 
the covenant formulations of the Old Testa- 
ment, particularly those of Exodus 19-24, 
have been studied by George Mendenhall in 
the light of Hittite state treaties, more par- 
ticularly the suzerainty treaties. I referred 
above to the importance of archaeology for 
our reconstruction of Israel’s history. Oes- 
terley and Robinson’s History of Israel has 
long served a useful purpose and for some 
years has dominated the field in English. The 
various editions of Rudolph Kittel’s Ge- 
schichte des Volkes Israels have been monu- 
mental contributions to our period; Yehez- 
kel Kaufmann has written in Hebrew a num- 
ber of volumes on Israel’s history; Moshe 
Greenberg’s translation of much of this work 
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is awaited with keen anticipation. Martin 
Noth and John Bright, as I have already 
said, give us books of quite a different kind, 
and they are both indispensable for the mod- 
ern student. Perhaps it is permissible to 
record one’s regret that the revised edition of 
the Cambridge Ancient History has failed to 
make its appearance. It is historical writing 
of such scope and detail which is sorely 
needed. 

Notable among the approaches to the 
study of the Old Testament during the past 
half century has been what is commonly de- 
scribed in Germany as Gattungsforschung 
or what is customarily styled form criticism 
in the English-speaking world. By far the 
most creative and stimulating influence in 
this field has been the work of Hermann 
Gunkel, successor to B. Stade at Berlin and 
for some years professor at Halle. In 1906, 
in the volume on The Oriental Literatures in 
the series Kultur der Gegenwart (I, 7), 
Gunkel laid the foundations for a history of 
the literature of Israel. Previous attempts 
had been made in this direction, but they 
were necessarily vitiated by the absence of bi- 
ographical data which such a history normally 
requires and by the impossibility of dating 
the literary materials in anything but a very 
general way. Gunkel therefore suggested 
another method whereby the creative forces 
which went to the making of the literature 
might be exposed. First, he sought to identify 
the various literary types and forms 
(Gattungen), which he did with consummate 
skill. He recognized as no one before him or 
after him the formal aspects of Hebrew 
literary composition. In his great commen- 
tary on the Book of Genesis, published five 
years before the Programmschrift in Kultur 
der Gegenwart, he had already isolated many 
of the literary types and had dealt with them 
in a fascinating fashion. It was like a cold 
fresh wind from the north; even today there 
is no more exciting and, in some ways, no 
more perceptive work on Genesis. Many 
passages of the Old Testament came under 
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Gunkel’s expert scrutiny and were trans. 
formed by his aesthetic insight and critica 
skill. The same qualities were reflected in ap 
even more masterly fashion in his monv. 
mental commentary on the Psalter, expecially 
in the Einleitung of 458 pages, which was 
brought to completion by J. Begrich (Gét- 
tingen, 1933). But to the examination ¢ 
literary types Gunkel added a second inquiry, 
into the Sitz im Leben, the situation in life o 
the particular type, the occasion in the com. 
munal life of Israel or the life of the ind- 
vidual in which the poem or narrative was 
employed. Gunkel thus became concerned 
with the pre-literary context of the Gattung 
and from here he sought to trace its history 
throughout the whole Old Testament. It was 
a healthy reaction to the excesses of historical 
criticism, especially of the attempt to date 
each Psalm, which either foundered on the 
rocks of subjectivity or failed because of an 
a priori assumption that all the psalms wer 
late. Gunkel and those who followed him 
helped to turn the tide, so that today per- 
haps the majority of scholars hold to a pre 
exilic dating of most of the psalms, and pre: 
cisely because the Sitz im Leben demanés 
some such view. But to this Gunkel adde 
still a third concern: to group the specimen 
of a particular type, whether in the literatur 
of Israel or in the wider contexts of the lit 
eratures of other Near Eastern peoples 0, 
indeed, in other cultures beyond these cot 
fines. Gunkel’s creativity, his aesthetic ber 
of mind, his prodigious learning, his intuitiv4 
grasp of the modes and nuances of words at 
forms, all this equipped him in a remarkabl 
way for decades of intensive labor on He 
brew literary composition. His work fortu 
nately bore abundant fruit in the work of hi 
successors; more than any other singl 
scholar, he is responsible for rescuing th 
commentator from prosaic dullness ai 
tedium. Those who have not learned fro 

him usually fail to illumine the text or 

discover its inner secret. We are not rele 


ring to aesthetic appreciation merely, ' 
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also to creative interpretation. That his work 
had its short-comings is true: for example, 
he often failed to see the biblical compositions 
n their wider contexts; he was too much 
occupied with the isolated unit; he often 
resorted to unwarranted emendations ; he was 
probably mistaken in tracing the literary de- 
lopment from short units to expanded 
iterary forms, and theologically he was the 
hild of his day. We have referred to the 
salutary influence he exerted on the Alt-Noth 
school. The Scandinavians, above all Sig- 
und Mowinckel, owe a like debt to him. 
ne has only to examine such works as the 
arious volumes in Die Schriften des Alten 
Testaments series or Das Alte Testament 
Deutsch series or H. J. Kraus’ commentary 
bn the Psalms and many other works to ap- 
preciate the extent to which form criticism 
has become the property of the modern 
cholar. The neglect of this field is one of the 
ajor defects of R. H. Pfeiffer’s Jntroduc- 
ion to the Old Testament ; by contrast, Otto 
issfeldt’s Einleitung is a much more useful 
ork, for he almost always does justice to 
is aspect of Old Testament research. Nor 
hould we fail to mention the useful volumes 
f Aage Bentzen’s introduction. There is no 
omparable work in English to his first 
lume, for there the Gattungen are dis- 
ssed seriatim, often, however, in the light 

f the suppositions of his Swedish colleagues. 
Closely allied to form-critical studies is the 
trent pre-occupation with the cult of 
cient Israel. This field has become so large 

d varied as to defy summary. Nowhere has 
his approach proved more fruitful than in our 
udy of the Psalter. Most influential here 
bs been the work of S. Mowinckel, espe- 
ally his famous study on the enthronement 
alms and the origin of eschatology. It is a 
ork to be carefully read and pondered. That 
owinckel exaggerated his case is true, I 
ink, but his theory has considerable force 

t at least some of the psalms (47, 93, 
-99). Artur Weiser has made much of 
€ annual celebration of the covenant, espe- 
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cially in his commentaries on Jeremiah and 
the Psalms. He too has overstated the case, 
but the presence of such a celebration in 
ancient Israel is now widely accepted. H. J. 
Kraus has written illuminatingly on an 
annual celebration of a festival of Zion in 
which David was proclaimed the elected 
servant of Yahweh and Zion his holy 
dwelling.*7 The royal psalms have received 
much study, especially in connection with the 
wider field of the sacral king. The so-called 
Hofstil, stressed by Gressmann and others, is 
now much better understood, thanks to our 
increased knowledge of Near Eastern litur- 
gies. 

The most striking of all the developments 
of the past half century, and I suspect to 
many of us the most iruitful and significant, 
has been the revival of biblical theology. The 
reasons are not far to seek. The domination 
of the historical approach to the Scriptures, 
ever since the publication of Gabler’s famous 
monograph in 1787, was so strong that few 
scholars were tempted to undertake the task 
of rendering the faith of ancient Israel into 
the orderly and systematic form that theology 
requires. The prevailing stress was upon the 
diversities of biblical thought, so that men 
were wont to speak of the religions of Israel, 
or the religious ideas of the Old Testament, or 
Israel’s moral and social ideals. The 
characteristic features of Semitic cultural 
mentality, its anthropomorphic, dramatic, 
narrative and poetic modes of expression, did 
not easily lend themselves to the structures 
of thought congenial to modern men. 
Scholars were only too aware of the distor- 
tions of the systematic formulations in pre- 
vious centuries. Sometimes the difficulties 
were met by writing two companion volumes : 
one on the history of Israel’s religion, the 
other on the theology of the Old Testament, 
so that one might serve as the corrective to 
the other. Sellin produced a work of this 
kind, and more recently Otto Procksch has 
written a much more extensive book using 
the same method. 
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The demands for biblical theology are 
legitimate, but precarious, and I am doubtful 
whether the problems and difficulties in the 
way have been resolved. Ernest Wright has 
made a valiant attempt in his stimulating 
book on God Who Acts (London, 1952) to 
describe what a biblical theology should be. 
In some sense, I suppose, all theology should 
be an engagement with the contemporary 
mind. Surely the prophets and poets of Israel 
entered into polemic with the world view of 
their times. Attention should always be given 
to the influences of Near Eastern religions, 
more particularly the Canaanite religion, 
upon Israel’s faith. This is recognized in W. 
Eichrodt’s great theological work,®* perhaps 
the best attempt that has thus far been made 
to write a biblical theology. But we have had 
other good books in this area also; one thinks 
here of those by Millar Burrows,®* Baab,*° 
Imschoot,*! Koehler,4? Jacob,#* Vriezen,** 
and more recently, Gerliard von Rad.*° The 
special merit of von Rad’s work is its histori- 
cal orientation; no one has really grappled 
with the difficulties of a biblical theology so 
well as he, but it is precisely his historical 
formulations which make his work unsatis- 
factory to those who are more “theologically” 
minded. Aubrey Johnson has published a 
number of studies preliminary to a future 
work in this field. And I must speak, too, of 
Johannes Hempel’s study of Hebrew piety, 
in Gott und Mensch im Alten Testament 
(Stuttgart, 1926). Many attempts that have 
been made to wrestle with the ever vexing 
questions of hermeneutics and to make the 
Old Testament contemporary to modern 
man, to actualize in the immediacy of the 
present the sacred events of Israel’s election- 
covenant past. 

What shall we say, then, of our frontier? 
It is clear that it is an extensive one, even 
more than our summary review has indi- 
cated. It is a line where many eager engage- 
ments, of many different kinds, are being 
fought. There have been recessions, but also 
advances, and in every area we have ex- 
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amined there have been exaggeration and 
excess, but also the reverse, a tendency to 
minimize or discount the recent gains. This 
is surely nothing new. But time has a way of 
correcting and disciplining us. How the 
future will deal with the achievements of the 
past half century and what methods it will 
discover for our understanding of the Scrip. 
tures is difficult to predict. But that the past 
half century has been a period of genuine 
progress, certainly of great activity in many 
areas of study; that it has helped us to work 
with the biblical texts in new and stimulating 
ways; that it has opened vistas of which our 
predecessors were unaware; that it has re- 
called biblical theology to a position of 
dignity and even centrality, these are claims 
which have some justification. 
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Old Testament Scholarship in Prospect 


G. ERNEST WRIGHT* 


I 


PREDICTION as to the future 
course of Old Testament study, or 
even as to its objectives, can only be 

a very personal testament. It is much easier 
to describe the past than to unveil the future, 
and even the past presents different faces 
because of the different spectacles worn by 
those who look. Furthermore, any statement 
regarding the future involves one immedi- 
ately in basic issues regarding the meaning 
of Old Testament study in modern culture. 
How does one study and teach the Old 
Testament today; how will he do so in the 
years ahead, and for what purpose? There 
are more and better Bible teachers in our 
universities, colleges and seminaries than 
ever before in our country’s history, and 
that number will continue to grow. Since 
the last war even our academic pagans ap- 
pear to have been surrendering gradually to 
the view that religion is indeed an important 
part of Western culture. It therefore pos- 
sesses the right to at least a minor spot in 
any curriculum that analytically reflects on 
the values of our society. At least this view- 
point seems to be gaining some ground 
against those who think of any and all re- 
ligion as sectarian credulity and propaganda. 
As a result religion departments in our 
state universities are growing in number and 


*G. ERNEST WRIGHT is Parkman Profes- 
sor of Divinity, Harvard Divinity School. His 
book, Biblical Archaeology, 1957, was republished 
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on the Old Testament, entitled The Rule of God. 
Also in press under Dr. Wright’s editorship is a 
series of essays by various scholars in honor of 
W. F. Albright. The Albright Festschrift will be 
entitled The Biblical World: The Present Status 
of Near Eastern Studies. 


size, and will probably continue to do so. In 
what way and for what purpose will the Old 
Testament be studied and taught in such an 
environment ? 

Before the last war the answer to this 
question was comparatively easy. We in this 
country, suffering from a cultural lag in 
biblical scholarship and only rather dimly 
aware of what was going on in Europe, 
seemed very largely to believe that the ma- 
jor questions regarding Old Testament in- 
troduction were settled. Even in courses at 
the college level we began more and more 
to expound J, E, D and P, and we assumed 
that the purpose of it all was to trace the 
growth of monotheism and of religious and 
ethical ideals from the primitivism of J and 
pre-J to the heights of insight to be discov- 
ered in Second Isaiah and Job. Teaching a 
course in the Old Testament was quite sim- 
ple and interesting ; it was presenting a vital 
link in the chain of progress, which by and 
large was the chief clue to the meaning of 
our past. 

The period between the two wars was pre- 
cisely the time in this country when the 
Wellhausenist reconstruction of Old Testa- 
ment history, based on the linkage between 
literary criticism, 19th century idealism, ro- 
manticism and the Victorian doctrine of prog- 
ress, finally attained its greatest audience! 
With this type of gospel James Henry 
Breasted was enabled to turn the Old Testa- 
ment Department created by William Rainey 
Harper at the University of Chicago into the 
Oriental Institute with great sums of Rocke- 
feller money, and to usher in this country’s 
greatest era of archaeological activity. Of 
course, there were moderates and conserva 
tives, particularly on faculties of church-te 
lated colleges and theological seminaries 
who felt these views to be extreme, but theirs 
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was not the dominant voice. During the 
1930s a strong protest began increasingly to 


} be heard from Johns Hopkins University. It 


was that of William Foxwell Albright, whose 
vast learning promptly impelled respect, but 
whose attacks on the reigning Old Testa- 
ment mode in this country were felt by many 


| to be motivated largely by a conservative re- 


ligious upbringing.? 

All this has now changed, but where we 
are to go is by no: means clear. There is 
probably far more teaching of the Bible after 
the old idealistic pattern in this country 
than many realize, largely because of the un- 
certainty as to where we are or where we 
are going. Yet it would be hard to find an 
Old Testament scholar or teacher today who 
would openly espouse the older views with- 
out criticism, though to be sure critiques of 
new proposals on the basis of the older pre- 
suppositions can still be heard. The reasons 
for the great change are many and have often 
been described. Among them I would sug- 
gest the following: (1) the disappearance of 
the older idealistic and process philosophies, 
their place being taken by existentialism of 
one type or another or by logical positivism 
and language analysis. Some philosophers of 
religion in the older style are holding on in 
colleges and seminaries, but for good or ill 
they no longer have vital contact with the 
main philosophical currents of our day. In- 
deed, the philosophical search for an as- 
sumed system of meaning which can ex- 
plain or interpret all reality seems to be a 
thing of the past, strange and revolutionary 
as this may be. 

(2) At the same time the so-called the- 
ologies of liberalism which made use of ideal- 
istic and process philosophical categories 
lost much of their attraction, and were re- 
Placed by the bewildering array of things 
given the rubric, “Neo-Orthodoxy.” In other 
vords, the philosophical and theological ethos 

hich alone made possible the older biblical 
xegesis and exegetical constructions has 
‘vaporated—for it must not be forgotten that 
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even the most “objective” of so-called Old 
Testament scholarship has had behind it a 
real or imagined ethos which gave it mean- 
ing. This being so, it is all the more diffi- 
cult to peer into the future. On what now 
will exegesis be based? The answer is not 
clear. 

(3) In Protestant, Catholic and Jewish 
circles in this country and abroad certain of 
the main contentions of Albright no longer 
appear so strange. His central point, for ex- 
ample, has been that the archaeological re- 
construction of the Ancient Near Eastern 
world has so altered our perspectives as to 
remove the factual basis from beneath the 
Wellhausenist superstructure. This asser- 
tion is now so commonly accepted in our 
midst that no American could successfully 
write an Old Testament introduction or his- 
tory in the old style. Yet on this basis it is 
still difficult to peer into the future, because 
who can predict what new archaeological 
surprises will turn up? 

(4) Finally, new methods of study, asso- 
ciated with such names as those of Hermann 
Gunkel and Albrecht Alt in Germany, of 
Sigmund Mowinckel, H. S. Nyberg, and 
Johannes Pedersen in Scandinavia, have 
gradually become better known in this coun- 
try. Form criticism and the history of tra- 
dition, for example, have revealed a far more 
complex background than literary criticism 
alone could account for. The Alt School’s 
reconstruction of the Twelve-Tribe League 
in the Period of the Judges has brought into 
focus a strong national and cultic unity in 
Israel antedating the monarchy, at precisely 
the time when literary criticism had posited 
that free, unstructured primitivism from 
which all good was thought to have devel- 
oped in Israel .. . , etc. 

From every relevant phase of contempo- 
rary scholarship, in other words—whether 
philosophical, theological, archaeological or 
form critical—we are led to see that the way 
we probably would have studied and taught 
the Old Testament before the last war can 
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no longer be justified. Consequently, one of 
the first things the teacher must do today is 
to provide the student with enough perspec- 
tive to make it possible for the latter to han- 
dle the available library resources critically.’ 


II 


As to the manner in which we can teach 
Old Testament history, we are now fortu- 
nate in having two histories of Israel from 
modern points of view. The need in this field 
has been great, as witnessed by the phenom- 
enal text-book sale of Albright’s sixty-seven 
page Biblical Period during the last few 
years, and also of the Westminster His- 
torical Ailas to the Bible, edited by Floyd 
V. Filson and myself. The new works are 
Martin Noth, The History of Israel (New 
York, Harper, 1957) and John Bright’s A 
History of Israel (Philadelphia, Westmin- 
ster, 1959). The first is from the scholarly 
perspective of the Alt School in Germany 
and the second from that of the Albright 
group in this country. The major differences 
between the two suggest areas which are 
certain to be centers of future discussion. 
Neither a history nor an introduction can 
now be written which can secure interna- 
tional approval as to over-all approach and 
methodology until these issues are resolved. 

The first has to do with the manner in 
which Israel’s early traditions are to be 
treated. In teaching Old Testament history 
do we start with Judges or with Genesis? 
One of the great contributions of Alt 
and Noth has been the study of Israel’s 
Twelve-Tribe League in the period of the 
Judges, as previously mentioned. This era 
was Israel’s charismatic age, the backdrop 
against which later developments are to be 
gauged. For the period before 1200 B.C., 
however, we are unable to obtain contem- 
porary Israelite records, and we are faced 
with the problem of constructing history 
from a tradition that has been historically 
and cultically tailored for the needs of the 
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later political and religious community. Noth 
in the first 100 pages of his history has taken 
over the 19th century’s attitude of skepticism 
toward the historical worth of this material, 
Working solely from within by literary crit- 
ical, form critical and history-of-tradition 
methods, he separates the great themes of 
the confessional history, distributes them 
among the various clan groupings, and con- 
cludes that everything that joins the themes§ 
into their present unity, including the figure 
of Moses, is secondary, artificial, perhaps 
aetiological. The various elements of the 
great themes came from different clan 
groups, and were put into the cultic “hop- 
per” of the Twelve-Tribe League during the 
period of the Judges. After mixture an 
trimming, the Grundschrift of Israel’s great 
epic emerged with the joints neatly solderec 
together—though not so neatly that the 
modern form critic cannot take them apart. 
This perspective makes it necessary to as 
sume that the Period of the Judges was 
Israel’s great creative period, though biblica 
tradition certainly remembered it different! 
as precisely the time when the new natiot 
failed to “get off the ground” in its fligh 
through time and space. 

Bright’s history, on the other hand, start 
far back for a perspective view of the ancie 
world out of which Israel emerged. It the 
examines Israel’s early traditions of pa 
triarchal and national origins from that pe 
spective to see whether anything in the tra 
dition can be and should be fitted into t 
story of the Fertile Crescent in the secon 
millennium B.C. It assumes that eve 
method of internal analysis must be used 1 
understand Israel’s literature, but such if 
ternal methods by themselves alone cann( 
finally get at the historical elements behi 
the tradition without a great deal of archa 
ological research. So many individual item 
of the tradition by this procedure can | 
fitted into a context that it is felt necessat 
by hypothesis to assume a valid historic 
memory behind the Patriarchal, Exodus a 
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Conquest traditions, in spite of the present 
form of the tradition which has made the 


al whole a confession of faith. 

sal. The procedures used in each of these 
Works involve the use of hypothesis, simply 
ion My because ancient history can be reconstructed 
of in no other way. Yet which series of hypoth- 
ms and methodologies used to establish 


them, will prove the more probable and 
which the less probable? This is the greatest 
single issue before the Old Testament his- 
torian today. It is certainly true that both 
“internal” and “external” methodologies must 
continue to be used, but I will only reveal 
my own bias when I say that I myself can 
see no future for the first hundred pages of 
Noth’s History. In so far as the basic prob- 
lems of early Israelite history can be solved, 
I would predict that the work will be done 
by students with a broad training, not only 
in inner biblical disciplines, but also in an- 


part. 


asi cent archaeological and philological disci- 
dlines. These the student must continually 
‘blicalq™ attempt to put together while struggling con- 
rently stantly against his own bias, whether overly 
ratio” skeptical or overly conservative.> But without 
fligh{™ waiting for the issue to be “solved,” every 

biblical teacher must make a decision about 
start@™ it before he can teach the Old Testament at 
ncienim™ all. Amongst the nations and cultures of an- 
t thet tiquity what is it that characterizes Israel? 
of pal Whatever it is, was it solely a developing 
at pel process? If, on the contrary, a creative era 
he train Israel’s history must now be affirmed, 
ito Ui when was it and what were the elements 
seco 


which composed it? This is still the central 
issue of Old Testament study, but it is one 
which the teacher today cannot wait for 
‘cholars to solve. He must make a choice be- 
tween different scholarly schools of thought, 
tecause his decision here determines how he 
will approach his subject matter. 
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A second major issue brought out by the 
Noth and Bright histories is the role theol- 
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ogy plays in history. Noth’s work is as politi- 
cal, “external” and non-theological as its 
author can make it. Following the pattern 
of one type of historical writing begun in 
Germany during the last century,® Noth sets 
forth a chain of events which are put to- 
gether as far as possible in a cause-and-effect 
relation. Bright disapproves of this type of 
“objective” history because it relates a series 
of surface events with no attempt being 
made to understand their meaning, nor even 
to give Israel’s own understanding of their 
meaning. Religion was certainly a vital part 
of Israel’s life and indeed her sole contribu- 
tion to civilization. To try to write her his- 
tory with as little mention of the subject as 
possible must raise the issue as to whether 
the result is history at all. (And to try it on 
Israel of all people is surely to attempt the 
most irrelevant of all histories! ) 

Yet it must be confessed that while 
Bright’s work makes the attempt to present 
a more rounded and relevant picture, it nev- 
ertheless labors under great difficulties. The 
reason is that there exist a number of very 
knotty problems which are not yet solved 
and to which the future must address itself. 
Among them we may mention the history 
of the Israelite cultus and the relation of cult 
to history. The new perspective provided by 
form criticism and the history of tradition 
is summarized by Gerhard von Rad some- 
what as follows :* the older research into Old 
Testament history always assumed that be- 
hind the present literature at least the main 
outlines of the course of historical events 
could be grasped. Yet form critics now main- 
tain that this view has been proved errone- 
ous. Behind the Hexateuch, for example, 
there exists, not the actual course of events, 
but simply earlier traditions with their own 
conceptions, each of which must be studied 
form critically. Instead of asking what is 
historical, one must ask of each tradition or 
fragment, who or what circle was responsible 
for it and what did they think it meant ? The 
saga of early Israel is composed of many 
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different items of tradition, each of which 
has its history, but all of which have been 
arranged around certain great experiences 
which form a canonical scheme or framework 
for the whole. This framework is not derived 
from historical experience, however, but from 
cultic worship. The initial questions, there- 
fore, cannot be about theology and history 
but about cultic memory and cultic celebra- 
tion. 

It will be recognized immediately that this 
is the viewpoint which in New Testament 
study destroyed the older quest for the his- 
torical Jesus. And the question is whether 
the quest for Abraham, Moses and Joshua— 
or rather for what they represent—is also 
destroyed. Does form criticism mean that ar- 
chaeological, historical and environmental 
studies can bear little fruit in the attempt to 
understand early Israel? It certainly means 
that one cannot study the historical tradi- 
tions without studying the theology to which 
they give expression, for there can be no 
history of Israel except that it be at the same 
time a theological history. But, while form 
criticism has focussed more attention on cul- 
tic worship, has it indeed made a history of 
early Israel impossible, because it can dis- 
cover only a vast series of fragments? This is 
a major question which we can expect to en- 
gage the attention of future Old Testament 
scholarship. 

Let us cite one of von Rad’s main exam- 
ples, the Sinai tradition.® The pericope about 
the covenant in Exod. 19-24 does not come 
to us simply as a people’s historical memory 
in a real event but rather as cultic tradition. 
It derives, as does Deuteronomy, says von 
Rad, from the liturgy of a covenant festival 
celebrated at Shechem during the Period of 
the Judges, in which people heard the sacred 
Sinai story rehearsed, listened to the reading 
of the law, vowed solemnly to obey, and then 
heard the recitation of the benefits and ter- 
rors which would happen to them for obe- 
dience and disobedience respectively (cf. 
Josh. 24). Pedersen previously had argued 
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that Exod. 1-15 were likewise a cultic leg- 
end, the material having been put into its 
present shape over the centuries, not by the 
scissors-and-paste method of literary criti- 
cism, but during the yearly recitation at the 
Passover festival.1° The story of the Exodus, 
therefore, comes to us, not asa memory com- 
mitted to writing of something that happened 
in history, but as actually a tradition shaped 
by liturgical desire to glorify God. Pedersen 
suggests that the Genesis materials may have 
been shaped and transmitted in a similar 
way. Alt has argued strongly that Gen. 35 
derives from a cultic pilgrimage, once cele- 
brated yearly, from Shechem to Bethel,” 
and that the apodictic law is to be under- 
stood only in a liturgical setting.’* Joshua 
1-5 (particularly 3-4), the story of the en- 
trance into the Promised Land, has been 
claimed to have been taken from a yearly 
Gilgal festival involving twelve sacred stones, 
the Ark, and a procession through the Jor- 
dan.** And the story of David bringing the 
Ark to Jerusalem and of God’s promises to 
him through Nathan (2 Sam. 6-7) has also 
been interpreted as a liturgical derivative 
from a New Year’s Enthronement festival." 
That is to say, Israel’s historians drew heav- 
ily on cultic liturgies when they wanted to 
put together a unified epic for a united na- 
tion. Indeed for von Rad the very theme of 
the Hexateuch which binds the vast variety 
of disparate materials together was taken 
by J from an old cultic confession. 

The study of Israel’s cultus presents a be- 
wildering array of problems, and I would 
predict that in the future Old Testament stu- 
dents must and will do much more work in 
this area. The following are certain com- 
ments and questions to which time and space 
limit me here: 


1. Form critical studies have certainly 
shown that there are few points in Old Tes 
tament literature where religious considera 
tions do not play a dominant part. Thert 
can be no such thing as a purely “secular” 
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history or introduction to the Old Testament 
without theological determinants entering at 
every significant point. There is no under- 
standing of J, E, D, P without theology any 
more than there is a history of the mon- 
archy.?® 

2. The liturgical emphasis is an excellent 
corrective to the excessive rationalization 
and historicism to which the study of the 
Old Testament has been subjected by both 


: conservative and liberal scholars of nearly 


every school. 
3. Yet that same emphasis raises in my 


mind some rather basic queries. For exam- 


ple, our modern distinction between the sa- 
cred and the secular does not hold good for 
biblical times. Hence the use of the term 
“cultic” in modern biblical scholarship has 
been far too loose. To give one instance, it 
is now the fashion to speak of “cultic proph- 
ets.” Properly defined, a “cultic prophet” in 
Israel was a man whose main job was to 
speak the words of God in the liturgy of di- 
vine worship. He was thus one who had a 
regular position with pay at temple or shrine. 
Yet when in our literature scholars speak 
more vaguely of prophets who have some 
official recognition or status in divine gov- 
ernment, who seem to have congregated at 
important centers of worship because more 
people were there, or where “hand-outs” 
were easier to get, or for some other reason, 
then the term “cultic” loses precision and 
significance of meaning. Furthermore, no 
clear effort has been made to distinguish lit- 
erature definitely written for and derived 
from a liturgical ceremony, and literature 
transmitted for other reasons but adapted in 
transmission to liturgical use. To my mind, 
the clearest examples of liturgical materials 
n the first sense (i.e., written for a liturgical 


Purpose) are to be found in the Psalms 


and in the legal corpora. In the historical lit- 
trature the bulk of the Book of Deuteronomy 
S surely liturgical in this sense,’7 as are 
arious small fragments, chiefly hymns and 
egal or covenant forms. But the Deuter- 
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onomic historian of Israel in Palestine, re- 
sponsible for appending Deuteronomy to 
Josh.-Judg.-Sam.-Kings and of compiling 
that history on the basis of Deuteronomic 
covenant theology!*’—this man did not have 
a temple liturgy in mind, nor was he writing 
a cultic document. His was a more national, 
consciously theological, interpretative docu- 
ment composed as a warning to a people who 
were headed for destruction, and to justify 
the ways of God to them.!® The earlier his- 
torical collections and compilers (particu- 
larly J and E) likewise had a national, 
theological and primarily non-liturgical pur- 
pose. How much of the historical tradition 
was taken by these men from liturgy ? To me 
it is quite clear that none of the patriarchal 
narratives, nor the stories of Moses and the 
Exodus were originally composed in the 
form we have them for liturgy. They contain 
too many details of historical, but of non- 
liturgical, interest. On the other hand, that 
they were used liturgically—and still are to- 
day—that they were adapted to liturgical use 
in part and possess within them a long her- 
meneutical history—that is certainly prob- 
able. 

This leads me to suggest that, in my opin- 
ion, von Rad’s view of Exod. 19-24 is not 
proved and cannot be. Chapters 19-20, 24 
especially, and even the so-called “Book of 
the Covenant” in chs. 21-23, are a very dif- 
ferent type of material with different his- 
tories of transmission from that in Deuter- 
onomy. To me it can only be explained as 
having a complex, but largely non-liturgical 
background, yet adapted to cultic use either 
after it reached its present form or by the 
one who fitted JE together at the end of the 
8th or during the early 7th century (reign 
of Hezekiah). I think it doubtful that the 
legal materials in Exod. 20 :23-23:19 were 
originally compiled or taken from a liturgi- 
cal source, anymore than was the Code of 
Hammurabi. Yet the evidence of adaptation 
to liturgical use before the present form was 
reached is clear, particularly from the pare- 
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netic section at the end of chap. 23. Hence the 
Elohist’s immediate source of the law code 
may have been liturgical, though that need 
not be true for chapters 19-20 and 24. Did 
he include the legal document in his source 
for liturgical reasons? He may have been 
influenced by a liturgical pattern, but his 
purpose was surely not to preserve liturgy 
but to recover what he thought really hap- 
pened at Sinai. What I am trying to suggest, 
then, is that there is far more variety of 
source material than the one-sided concen- 
tration on liturgy might suggest. Yet here is 
a problem needing more detailed investiga- 
tion. 

4. In any event, what is the relation of 
cult to historical tradition? This is a ques- 
tion which should receive far more treat- 
ment than it has up to now.” That it was 
characteristic of the cult in Israel to cele- 
brate “historical” rather than “purely natu- 
ral” happenings is today well established.”* 
But three basic questions need examination 
to prevent great structures from being erected 
on unexamined premises. One is this: does 
the cult create the tradition that it cele- 
brates? In a mythological setting the answer 
is probably in the affirmative. But in Israel’s 
historically-fixed perspective the great acts 
of God were not purely mythical happenings, 
but interpretations of events in the arena of 
human experience. That the cult adapts his- 
tory to its use is clear, but where is the bor- 
derline between an adaptation and a creation 
of historical tradition ? 

A second question has to do with the role 
of myth in Israel. In our time the term 
“myth” has been widely used as descriptive 
of any religious attempt to interpret the di- 
vine in relation to our life by means of sym- 
bols or poetry. Old Testament scholars by 
and Jarge have not been happy about this. 
They prefer to restrict the term to a phe- 
nomenological, or purely descriptive, level. 
Mythical thinking is one possible way of 
viewing reality. The mythical understanding 
of the meaning of existence in polytheism is 
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a vastly different religious phenomenon from 
the self-understanding of Israel. In the Bible 
the formative religious images were drawn, 
not from repetitive patterns in the natural 
world, but from non-repetitive historical ex- 
periences. This meant that cultic rites as the 
ground of community renewal became cele- 
bration and commemoration of what God 
had done, rather that a magical work of man 
to obtain a result. Consequently, the first 
thing to be said about the Old Testament in 
relation to myth is that the new religious 
viewpoint it contains brings with it a great 
process of demythologizing. On the other 
hand, once the historical patterns were estab- 
lished, the Old Testament probably in cultic 
life particularly, found it possible to make 
great and effective use of mythical concep- 
tions, particularly in views of creation and 
eschatology.”? Yet this is a subject on which 
much fresh investigation is needed, and | 
would commend to you the dissertation of 
Brevard Childs, Myth and Reality in the 
Old Testament (Studies in Biblical Theol- 
ogy, No. 27, 1960) as a fresh exegetical ap- 
proach to this question. 

Then, thirdly, there is the question of aeti- 
ology. For Noth aetiology (that is, the 
making of stories to explain existing phe- 
nomena) is assumed to be a creative fac- 
tor of primary importance in the creation 
of historical tradition. John Bright has 
shown, successfully in my opinion, that 
this a faulty assumption, that aetiology 
becomes a factor only in the elaboration 
and transmission of tradition, not in its cre- 
ation.** Brevard Childs in an unpublished 
paper has made an important new observa- 
tion at this point: namely, that while Bright 
has proved his point as far as historical tra- 
dition is concerned, a distinction must be 
made for the world of mythology, for it is 
precisely in myth that aetiology plays its pri 
marily creative role. Yet these are merely 
preliminary observations, and much fresi 
study of the subject is needed. 
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IV 
One of the great problems which stands 


bacross any attempt to write a history of Is- 
S rael is the history of the cultus. Wellhausen 


found this to be the clue to his reconstruction 
of Israel’s history, and his views have lasted 
because there has been no rival view as com- 
prehensive and simple to replace it. For him 
cultic history was a movement toward the- 
ocracy, centralization, and historization from 
the free, unstructured life in nature pre- 
sumed to characterize the Period of the 
Judges. Modern form critical studies have 
exploded these views, and found evidence, 
already in the Period of the Judges, for 
a covenant renewal festival celebrated at 
Shechem in the fall, for a celebration of 
God’s gift of the land at Gilgal at the sum- 
mer harvest festival (or perhaps in the 
spring), a fall tent-festival, perhaps cele- 
brated at one time at Shiloh, etc. In Jeru- 
salem after David’s time the central festival 
an be assumed to have been a fall one in 
vhich God’s choice of David and his choice 


of Zion were the central objects of celebra- 
ion.** In all of this there is little said about 


assover. Indeed, inasmuch as the form 
ritical work so far has put virtually every- 
hing celebrated into surnmer and fall fes- 
vals, so that little is left for Passover, we 
an take it that this subject is far from set- 
led, and that the methods used may be more 
mportant than some of the specific results 
achieved. 

There is one problem of special interest 
ind importance here, and that is the relation 

law and gospel (kerygma) in Israelite 
orship. Von Rad interprets the Gospel 
‘Kerygma) of Israel as centering in God’s 
lcliverance from Egyptian slavery, his gift 
bf the land and his promises to the fathers: 
hat is, the component parts of his small his- 
orical credos. The law, on the other hand, 
¢ affirms, is the Sinai covenant, which is 
od’s requirement of his people. One cannot 
void the query here as to whether this un- 
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derstanding has not been conditioned by the 
classic Lutheran separation of law and gos- 
pel? However that may be, it is true that in 
later cultic materials credo and Sinai cove- 
nant do indeed find separate expression. The 
two appear together only in the final form 
of the historical narrative, and there the 
Sinai covenant tradition is presumed to be 
a comparatively late arrival. Basic to the 
Alt School’s work in Old Testament theol- 
ogy is this separation of Sinai from the Ex- 
odus, of law from gospel. Why does it exist ? 
While von Rad is very judicious in state- 
ment, there is nevertheless implicit in his 
work what Noth makes explicit, namely that 
the separation is original, that different 
groups of people were bearers of the tradi- 
tions, and that they were put together arti- 
ficially only in the Twelve-Tribe League. 

These suppositions must now be challenged 
on at least two bases. One is George E. Men- 
denhall’s discovery of the actual legal form 
which alone can adequately explain the Mo- 
saic covenant, in suzerainty treaties of the 
second millennium B.C.” If there is any 
merit at all to this discovery, it means that 
credo and Mosaic covenant go together, that 
there can be no covenant without the his- 
torical confession.”* Indeed, it is the very 
genius of the covenant-form in question 
that it permitted expression of the central 
tenet of Israelite theology: namely, that the 
bond between God and people was estab- 
lished through the gracious action (hesed) 
of God, and that legal duty on Israel’s part 
should be a gracious response (hesed) to 
God’s unmerited action. 

Yet if covenant and credo are inseparable, 
how can one explain their separation in Old 
Testament cultic materials, while they-are 
united only in a non-cultic context? One 
may suggest that the isolated cultic credos 
may have had more than one context. They 
certainly would have been used in the Feast 
of Passover as well as in Tabernacles. Their 
displacement from covenant contexts can 
probably be postulated as having occurred in 
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Jerusalem beginning in the tenth century, 
when the celebration of the Davidic covenant 
gradually replaced that of Sinai, with the re- 
sult that the older credos continued in use 
but could be separated from their original 
contexts. All these are questions which need 
further detailed study and clarification. 


V 


Thus far I have concentrated on the early 
period of Israel, leaving time only for the 
hasty mention of other important matters. 
Continued study of the history of Israel in 
Palestine is perennially productive, espe- 
cially with the new respect being shown tra- 
ditions preserved by the Chronicler, and the 
new archaeological and topographical re- 
searches being undertaken. The form-crit- 
ical study of Old Testament prophecy has 
scarcely more than begun, and one is in- 
clined to doubt the adequacy of some of the 
categories thus far used, especially in view 
of the legal or lawsuit (ribh) setting of so 
much of prophecy.”’ Research in the Psalms 
is also a never-ending and always rewarding 
task. The textual criticism of the Old Testa- 
ment is a vast field open to new students, 
for a new critical edition of the Hebrew text 
is badly needed, one which will avoid the 
pitfalls of earlier work.2® Hebrew grammar 
and lexicography in the light of its north- 
west Semitic background is a comparatively 
fresh field in which trained teachers are rare. 
Yet the rewards for exegesis from this type 
of study are very great indeed.?® We do not 
possess an up-to-date Hebrew grammar 
based on historical principles, while Hebrew 
lexicons are woefully inadequate for the 
exegete. The same could be said for most of 
the commentaries. Here are fields of en- 
deavor that will surely be productive in the 
future, as indeed they are a great challenge 
now.*° 

In conclusion, however, let me return to 
the questions with which I began, concerning 
the way the Old Testament is to be taught, 
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and for what purpose. Here as with other 
basic questions in Old Testament study to- 
day the field is wide open. Perhaps that js 
what makes it so interesting! The old pat- 
terns are broken, and nothing new is suff- 
ciently firmly fixed to replace it. The new 
interest in biblical theology has meant that 
we need no longer be defensive about the 
attempt to teach the Old Testament as a re- 
ligious document of primary importance in 
the history of civilization. Surely this is the 
basic reason for studying it in our universi- 
ties. Those of us who teach because we are 
committed Christians or Jews need have no 
fear of such a bald statement of purpose. Our 
task is not directly to make converts; that 
is a matter in the hands of God. Our job is 
to understand and to teach what we under- 
stand as clearly and colorfully as we can. 
But it is understanding that is crucial. How 
can I understand the faith of Israel and the 
means by which it is presented? 

To mea basic avenue of approach must be 
from the perspective of a world filled with 
religions. What is it that marks Israel’s par- 
ticularity in such a world? Is it not true that 
biblical scholarship, living so close to its 
subject matter in all its historical variety, 
has had difficulty in defining that particular- 
ity with clarity ? The most obvious feature in 
the Bible is monotheism, which scholars have 
further tried to particularize as “ethicd 
monotheism.” Yet all religions have a cor 
cern for some sort of ethics, and the tem 
“ethical monotheism” no longer says very 
much. Furthermore, Old Testament scholar 
ship has been unable to reach agreement : 
to when Israel became monotheistic. Som 
of us, following the initiative of Albright 
would redefine the term to fit a radical m 
nolatry and thus apply it to the Mosaic era 
Yet the difficulty is precisely that of employ 
ing a term from the logic of modern philos 
phy for a phenomenon in another age whet 
a much more experiential approach to ! 
ality existed. The Christian doctrine of th 
Trinity in one sense can be viewed as a wit 
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i ess to the biblical complexity and its re- 
‘sistance to philosophical categories. 

How, then, does one point to the particu- 
Marity of biblical religion? For some time I 
“have maintained that the clue lies in the 

biblical view of history and historical experi- 

ence, in the assertion of the unity of meaning 
behind that experience, and in its portrayal 
vithin and by the forms of history. The form- 
ative events of the nation become liturgy 
vhich alone define the nature of God, whose 
attributes then become descriptions both of 
he way he is believed to have acted and of 
he response of the new people to his ac- 
ion, etc.5? It is the great advantage of von 

Rad’s Theologie des Alten Testaments, Band 

. Die Theologie der Geschichtlichen Uberlie- 

erungen Israels (Munich, 1957) to have been 

he first to develop his theology around the 
redo or theme of “the mighty acts of God.” 
is work is therefore very important, forg- 
ng new paths to understanding through 
srael’s literature. Yet I doubt that it can 
be said to be the last word by any means! 

t is a pioneer attempt, but for one thing 

suffers from the limitations of its form 
ritical approach. It tries to describe the 
eology, or better the theological perspec- 
ives, of Israel’s historical traditions without 

n attempt to define the framework or struc- 

re of the faith. It presents the process as 

edo, without an attempt to say what it is 
at is in process, and without a clear defi- 
ition of thought forms which differentiate 
iblical people from other peoples. Thus we 
ave a headless torso in rapid movement 
‘ip ithout clear form. Is this all we can hope 
br? But the field is wide open and needs 
udy at every 
It is my own contention that a people’s 
prehension of reality governs its under- 
anding of truth and the forms of communi- 
tion which it employs. Israel’s distinctive 

prehension of reality was given form in a 

articular linguistic structure, one employ- 

ig its own meaningful system of symbols. 
ruth to Israel, as to any people or religion, 
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was evident only as expressed within its own 
symbolic and linguistic structure. It has been 
the fault of Old Testament theologies that 
apart from a section on the names and epi- 
thets of God little attention has been given 
to Israelite religious language, its structure, 
and the symbolic view of reality to which it 
attempted to give such expression as would 
provide an interpretation of experience and 
a series of self-transcending loyalties. I 
would not venture to predict, however, that 
this may be the direction of studies in Old 
Testament theology. There is no agreement 
here, as there is none on the simple question 
as to what the subject is and how it differs 
from a kerygmatic statement of the church’s 
theology on the one hand, and from a history 
of Israel’s religion on the other. My own be- 
lief is that it is a descriptive, historical dis- 
cipline carried on by a modern man of broad 
historical and theological training, but who 
possesses the tools for research in depth 
within the biblical world. It differs from 
the history of Old Testament religion in no 
other way than simply in the arrangement of 
the material on a broad analytical spectrum, 
wherein it is considered more from the 
standpoint of a phenomenon in history to 
be understood, than simply a phenomenon 
whose evolution within history is to be de- 
scribed. Yet on these points there is wide 
disagreement—and that is the very fact 
which makes the future prospect of Old 
Testament studies exciting. 
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New Testament Scholarship: 
Fifty Years in Retrospect 


HENRY J. CADBURY* 


HE themes of these pairs of papers 

are familiar ones, and not very 

different from each other. Retro- 
spect ought to be easier than prospect since 
“the past, at least, is secure.” Yet describing 
correctly the recent past is as liable to wish- 
ful thinking as is forecasting the future. Like 
others I have tried these subjects before, 
whether of the past, the present or the fu- 
ture of New Testament studies. It would be 
interesting to compare what one says today 
about the last half century with what one 
predicted fifty years or so ago, and what 
one said sometime in between about current 
or contemporary trends. Such is the immo- 
bility of some of our minds that any sim- 
ilarity in perspective at such intervals merely 
shows how continuous and subjective is the 
individual. I am personally often embar- 
rassed to discover how innocently and natu- 
rally I repeat what I said before. 

For a more objective survey one could of 
course make a careful review of Biblical 
periodicals, particularly our own. That of 
this Association, the Journal of Bible and 
Religion, goes back less than thirty years. 
In the Journal of Biblical Literature, New 
Testament articles were in earlier years 
often fewer than Old Testament ones, and 
more recently have had to compete with the 
Dead Sea Scrolls as well. This kind of sur- 
vey I have tried only superficially, and I 
have not attempted to include periodicals out- 
side America. Undoubtedly Festschriften like 
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fessor at Harvard Divinity School from 1934 to 
1954. He was Chairman of the American Friends 
Service Committee from 1944 to 1960. He is cur- 
rently Chairman of the Board of Directors of Bryn 
Mawr College. He now teaches at Pendle Hill 
and Haverford College. 


Zeitschriften would supply a chronological 
record of the changing interests and patterns, 

Some of these changes of fashion are easy 
to recall. The beginning of this century 
marked the heyday of source criticism and 
also of the religionsgeschichtliche Schule. 
Soon after arose in Germany—too late to be 
noted by Schweitzer in 1906—exponents of 
the Christ-myth theory with some colleagues 
in England, in Holland and America and 
more recently in France. In America, but not 
elsewhere, flourished the popular Biblical em- 
phasis known as the Social Gospel. Form- 
criticism began in Germany about the end of 
the First World War ; demythologizing about 
the end of the Second. The Chicago school’s 
emphasis on “environmental factors” was an 
independent parallel to form-criticism. Bibli- 
cal theology is perhaps the latest or mos 
conspicuous fashion today in England, Scot- 
land and America. In some ways it is akin in 
purpose to demythologizing. 

This brief review is easy to make ané 
agrees, I trust, with the course of develop- 
ment that others would recognize in this 
discipline. At places it coincides with the 
sequence in Old Testament studies, ofter 
influenced by them and therefore a littl 
later in date. It is easy to recognize the fat- 
tors which led to these emerging interests 
They are partly the result of or reactiot 
against the patterns which preceded them 
They are also reflective of interests outsid 
the merely Biblical field, whether literary 
or philosophical, ecclesiastical or secular. 

It might be supposed that changes in pat 
terns, were due to new objective material 
That has been only slightly the case. Fo 
lexical studies the secular papyri were stil 
new at the beginning of our review. Deiss 
mann’s Bible Studies was published in Eng 
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lish in 1901, Moulton’s Prolegomena in 1906. 

My impression is that this field has been of 

late left largely untilled and that old and 

"newly published papyri have more light to 
shed on New Testament language. The pro- 
posed new Wettstein has languished through- 
out our period, but for four decades Walter 
Bauer has by original and editorial work ad- 
vanced lexical studies with single-minded 
and single-handed zeal. Happily English stu- 
dents have available a translation of a recent 
dition of his W orterbuch., 

Ancillary, like grammar and lexicography, 
o the higher criticism is textual study. Here 
again papyrology plays a large role and one 
eed only mention among the new materials 
wo collections, the Chester Beatty and the 
ibodmer, to realize that here at least real 
inds as well as the reworking of old theories 
ave been significant. 

Also uncanonical literature that has be- 
ome available may be noted. At the be- 
pinning of the century, largely through the 
efforts of R. H. Charles, the Jewish apocalyp- 

ic literature was published or republished, 
ranslated from various ancient languages 
nto English. Probably the availability of this 
iterature was in part responsible for the 
subsequent emphasis on New Testament es- 
hatology. Whether the Qumran finds will 
ave any similar long time effect, it is too 
, thefmmpoon to tell. My guess is that their perma- 
ofteifmment contribution to New Testament studies 
jittemwill be linguistic rather than religious, and 
e fac fmeoat too in spite of their Semitic speech. But 
restsimmeney with the apocalyptic books do confirm 
xctiolfm”™~hat I believe was already a pronounced 
themfmrend in New Testament studies—the lessen- 
mg emphasis upon Hellenic influences and 
€ increasing emphasis on Jewish. For the 
ist time in history Christian scholars have 
nderstanding access to the rabbinic litera- 
re, and the result has been illuminating not 
nly for Jesus and the Gospels but also for 
raul. Due to the work of Billerbeck and 
- F. Moore, and special studies by persons 
ke W. D. Davies, David Daube, and Mor- 
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ton Smith, a silent revolution has been tak- 
ing place. 

One important field of thought and study 
has been the historical Jesus. Here particu- 
larly the Jewish insights have been most use- 
ful. But I mention it today because I sup- 
pose the most influential book, The Quest of 
the Historical Jesus, began its influence just 
about fifty years ago, at least in its English 
and its second German edition. Curiously 
enough it also professed to be merely a his- 
torical review. But the brilliant young Albert 
Schweitzer under the illusive title of such 
a review propounded a definite thesis. By 
elimination of earlier conclusions he seemed 
to establish his own. No one would attempt 
to match this book with a review of the past 
half century. Yet the quest of the historical 
Jesus has continued. The period would better 
be described as an unsuccessful series of at- 
tempts to escape from Schweitzer’s emphasis 
on the apocalyptic framework of Jesus’ think- 
ing. To do so this perspective has been 
blamed on the evangelists and later church, 
it has been spiritualized or demythologized 
or evaded in other ways. The motive has 
been of course to vindicate the moral sagacity 
and predictive omniscience of Jesus. I think 
only a new set of interests has seemed to al- 
leviate the embarrassment of the anti-apoc- 
alyptic interpreters. The cataclysmic events 
of our time have lessened the earlier disposi- 
tion for an evolutionary interpretation of his- 
tory. Realized or self-realizing eschatology is 
perhaps the most recent substitute. It is 
popular positively as well as negatively be- 
cause it lays stress on the Christ of the min- 
istry rather than on the anticipated Son of 
Man. But the futuristic outlook of Jesus’ 
teaching cannot be eliminated. Realized es- 
chatology is for many unrealized and unrec- 
ognized wishful thinking. 

Perhaps the real reasons why Schweitzer 
no longer worries people lie elsewhere. If 
the center of interest has shifted from the 
attempt to recover the historical Christ, it 
is not because of the difficulty of the task. 
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Theologians often revel in the difficult, and 
no one will deny the difficulty who is ac- 
quainted with the negative implications of 
form-criticism whether for recovering the 
outer events of his life in sequence or for 
fathoming his inner consciousness. The quest 
has been supplanted by a concern for inter- 
pretation on a different plane. Not what 
Jesus did and said but what his figure meant 
or means is nowadays to the fore. History is 
still used of him—but it is the cosmic fact of 
history of Heilsgeschichte that many are con- 
cerned with, not with the minor features of 
his life and teaching. This it is claimed with 
some good evidence was the content of the 
first Christian message, the kerygma, as dis- 
tinct from the message of Jesus himself. Like 
the creeds it tends to skip over the actual 
detailed ministry of Jesus. The mere event 
of Christ is made to overshadow the events. 
For the latter there is relatively little con- 
cern. How it is possible to claim so much 
for Christ as the one great divine event in 
history and to be so indifferent about the 
problem of what in actual history we can 
know of Christ is a matter of surprise. 

Of course there are reasons why the quest 
is less eager than it was. The older study 
believed that if it could recover the histor- 
ical Christ our spiritual needs would be met. 
The real Jesus as distinct from the perverted 
picture of him in traditional theology was 
expected to turn out to be the answer. But 
beside this assumption most people believed 
they knew in advance what the answer ought 
to be, and so there was little difficulty in as- 
similating the recovered Jesus to current 
modern ideals. In America the most obvious, 
not to say flagrant, example of this was the 
interpretation of Jesus in the “Social Gos- 
pel.” It was right in emphasizing the need of 
a new social conscience. It was right, too, in 
thinking the older portrait of Jesus was er- 
roneous. But it was too ready to believe that 
because the old was wrong the new was 
therefore right. There is continuous danger 
that every criticism of past approaches will 
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seem to justify the newest one. There is a 
logical fallacy here that is easily overlooked, 
As others have recognized, the center of 
gravity has unconsciously shifted from the 
historical Jesus. Men are not so certain that 
if recovered he would merit our allegiance, 
Schweitzer’s own cryptic ending illustrates 
this sense of his irrelevance. Hence there is 
not the motivation of the older days to re. 
cover his figure. This is unfortunate because 
indifference here threatens to discontinue the 
philological and historical study of the Gos- 
pels. Such study is worth while in its own 
right. 

With the emphasis upon kerygma and 
Biblical theology all the New Testament 
writings including the Gospels are given 3 
somewhat different selection of interests 
The primitive interpretative element as dis- 
tinct from objective narrative claims atten- 
tion. Once more the gospel about Jesus takes 
the center of the stage. Obviously not all 
early Christian writings heretical or other- 
wise can be used alike. The canon of the 
New Testament, no matter how fortuitous 
its origin, has a new kind of authority. Bib- 
lical theology excludes the uncanonical, even 
if it comes from Qumran, but it does open 
the way for Old Testament use, and the Oli 
Testament scholar admitted to the claim 0 
Heilsgeschichte can outdo his colleagues in 
the new cult. Not only are the variations be- 
tween New Testament writers played down 
in order to show the unity of its presentation 
but the Old Testament is admitted again a 
a Christian book. What an older piety did by 
imagining Messianic predictions in the Old 
Testament, the newer scholarship may match 
by assimilating that volume to the Christiat 
concept of events interpreted as God cor 
fronting man in history, or as anticipation 
of the kerygma. 

Incidentally one feature of recent studies! 
the phenomenon of Old Testament scholars 
becoming vigorous theorists about the New} 
I need hardly remind you how often this ha 
been taking place at least in America. | 
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doubt if I can think of mature New Testa- 

ment scholars who have reversed the process 

; and become oracles of Old Testament inter- 

} pretation. I do not recommend either process, 
though modest exchange and mutual instruc- 
tion or cross fertilization might still prove 
useful. 

[ regard the changes of the last fifty years 
as more a change in the interests and mo- 
ives of the scholars than in the materials 
vith which they deal. As an objective re- 
yiewer I should like to avoid both praise and 
blame in this. It is too easy to be partial to 
he old or partial to the new. If I have been 
assigned the present task because of my 
rears, because I have been a contemporary, 
J would remind you that wisdom is not with 
pray hairs. I know how easy it is to be a 
audator temporis acti,—difficilis and queru- 
us, as Horace adds,—or to be an admirer of 
he new. I recall the story of an elderly 
ian to whom someone said, ““You must have 
seen a lot of changes in your lifetime,” and 
e replied, “Yes, I have, and I was opposed 
o all of them.” On the other hand, there are 
symptoms which editors of our periodicals 

lust know well, that the ambition to say 

something new often outweighs the ambition 

0 say something true. 

The history of our discipline, and prob- 
bly of other disciplines, is determined more 
by the interests and motives of its adherents 
han by more objective factors. Looking back 
ver fifty years of this Association and espe- 
ially of the sister society with which it has 
been associated, one can recall the element of 

ension and debate. When not too acrimon- 
ous this has been good and useful. It has 
timulated fresh inquiry and presentation. Of 
ourse, partisanship has been often sterile 
ather than like the workings of trial and 
tror. The tension is often between new 
iews and old. There is such tension even 
‘ithin the individual himself. Progress could 
¢ hastened if we had the wisdom and the 
ace to recognize for what they are our 
Wn individual motives. We try to do so 
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with the Biblical writers—yet they are much 
more remote from us. 

Perhaps some correction can be obtained 
by increasing cooperative effort. In our field 
as in others the materials are becoming un- 
manageably great. Specialization and coop- 
eration are part of the answer. For the latter 
we can point to such publications as Kittel’s 
Theologische Worterbuch, The Interpreter’s 
Bible, the forthcoming Interpreter’s Buble 
Dictionary or even the more modest Begin- 
nings of Christianity or the Revised Stand- 
ard Version of the New Testament. The 
same kind of team work is the aim of the 
so-called “Project on the New Testament 
Text.” 

The increased outlets for publication, like 
the two international periodicals devoted to 
the New Testament, started recently, and 
the larger number of scholars at work and 
the freer interchange with colleagues in 
other countries—make the amount of second- 
ary publication to be covered unmanageable 
except for some prodigious polymaths. Vari- 
ous kinds of reviewing services, bibliogra- 
phies and abstracts lighten the difficulties but 
only in part. Undoubtedly the increase of 
secondary materials tends to lessen our re- 
current attention to the primary sources. 

There are for Protestants the happy ev- 
idences of changes in both Jewish and Cath- 
olic scholarship. The former is bringing to 
bear on the New Testament some of its in- 
dependent kinds of insight. The Roman 
Catholics ever since the Biblical Commis- 
sion’s pronouncement of 1911 have been 
moving away from it to a freedom like that 
which Protestants enjoy, and with the bless- 
ing of such a pronouncement as Pope Pius 
XII’s encyclical “Divino Afflante Spiritu.” 
In the study of text, archaeology and cul- 
tural background of the New Testament 
there is no inhibition. Bibliographically, 
Catholic scholars pay fully as much atten- 
tion to what Protestants write as vice versa. 
Whether the more conservative Protestant 
groups are also moving I do not know. Their 
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ambition for better scholarship or at least 
doctoral degrees from good institutions is 
conspicuous and may unwittingly be leading 
them also into less dogmatic positions. But 
often in such matters exactly opposite trends 
are at work simultaneously. 

I notice that I have said almost nothing 
so far of the traditional questions of New 
Testament introduction. That neglect of 
mine illustrates precisely what I said I feared 
from the present absorption with theology. 
For me there is another reason. Actually the 
past fifty years show no spectacular prog- 
ress. Many of the unanswered questions still 
remain open because of no convincing ev- 
idence to settle them. Indeed it is in spite of 
new evidence that the problems remain much 
as they were. If a very late date for the Gos- 
pel of John is now impossible, it is not be- 
cause of the efforts of Alttestamentler like 
Torrey and Olmstead and Albright, but be- 
cause of palaeographical dating of Rylands, 
Skeat and Bodmer Papyri. If Ephesians is 
still denied to Paul, it is in spite of the Beatty 
confirmation that it was not addressed to 
Ephesus which made a principal reason 
against its genuineness disappear. Petrine 
authorship of I Peter has been of late strongly 
defended and attacked. 

The synoptic problem is worked over by 
each generation. Form criticism does not 
dispense with the question of written sources 
or dependence, nor does any hypothesis of 
Aramaic background dispose of the Greek 
literary relationships. We have been re- 
minded in these years, if not convinced, that 
we may add to our “solution” a Proto-Luke 
or that we can “dispense with Q.” Fifty 
years of stalemate is a useful reminder that 
we need not expect easy answers. If progress 
is to be made it will be by recognizing the 
delicate bases of distinction between the 
probable and less probable, not by some 
simpler proof. 

That is equally true of the attempts to 
evaluate the historical trustworthiness of the 
narratives and speeches of the evangelists. I 
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suspect the role of dramatic composition js 
increasingly recognized in the speeches in 
Acts and of the Gospel of John. If the latter 
suffers less in comparison with the Synoptics 
than it sometimes did that is not due 59 
much to its rehabilitation as to the increased 
recognition of the motivated and interpreta. 
tive element in the Synoptics. Their narra- 
tives like those in Acts appear to combine 
much accurate historical coloring and much 
unhistorical framework. If the period under 
review has increased our willingness to ad- 
mit that some questions are open because 
unanswerable, that in itself is progress. 

The past fifty years give me the impres- 
sion of massive accumulation of much in- 
structive detail, which as patiently digested 
enables us to understand slightly better the 
minds and times of the New Testament 
writers. With the help of extra-Biblical and 
post-Biblical studies we place these writing 
where they belonged. We resist the efforts oi 
those who in the interests of quick returns 
and immediate serviceableness would make 
them fit the Procrustean bed of the problems 
of today as understood so diversely by the 
ologians. In spite of vacillations our legit 
mate aim is repeatedly over the generation 
rediscovered and reaffirmed, to arrive at his- 
torical truth, let the chips fall where they 
may. In this steady task one feels the 
strengthening perspective of the long pas 
of New Testament scholarship, much as it 
the fellowship of these meetings one enjoys 
an annual renewal of ambition for hones 
and unpartisan endeavor. 
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New Testament Scholarship in Prospect 


ERNEST CADMAN COLWELL* 


the committee was an agent of the- 
ological retribution. As my _ experi- 
ence with Future-Become-Present stretched 
hrough fifty years, I decided that the Fu- 
ure is unknowable; and one of my inten- 
ional heresies has been the frequent asser- 
ion that not even God can know the Future. 
Vhen, therefore, I am asked to predict fifty 
ears Of New Testament scholarship, I 
iust either repent and be serious, or unre- 
spentant, light-hearted, and irresponsibly im- 
nginative. I am still (1959) enough of a 
iberal to be unable to reject a rational prop- 
psition for the sake of a program; so I 
hoose to indulge in wild guesses about the 
nknowable—without a trace of the profes- 
sor's usual fear of what the experts in the 
eld may think. In this field there are no ex- 
berts—a condition that extends academic 
teedom far beyond its limits in any of our 
chools. 
In the decades immediately following my 
ormal introduction to New Testament 
holarship, all uncertainties were resolved 
by being expressed as a paradox. While my 
baradox will not illuminate any perplexing 
loctrine, neither will it obscure the already 
bscure future; and it will provide an out- 
ne for the first half of this paper. “The 


|: inviting me to speak on this subject, 
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prospect for New Testament scholarship is 
that it will change into the same old thing.” 

To the young scholar in the field change 
seems radical and overwhelming; he confi- 
dently expects that the last vestiges of the 
outmoded methods will vanish in a few 
years. But while New Testament studies are 
not as cumulative in nature as studies in 
Chemistry, they are cumulative to the ex- 
tent that they are historical and to the extent 
that they have a history. These are distin- 
guishable accumulations. 

Since the study of the New Testament 
rests upon the study of ancient documents, 
archeologists and linguists will continue to 
accumulate information from newly discov- 
ered sources. Walter Bauer’s decades of 
faithful exploration in Greek texts requires 
the perennial revision of his lexicon—even 
after our American colleagues have pre- 
sented it in English dress. One needs no es- 
pecial courage to predict continued discovery 
and publication. The Bodmer library has 
just contributed the complete text of a com- 
edy by Menander whose linguistic usage 
will appear in subsequent revisions of lexi- 
cons and grammars. That this stream of new 
sources will continue to flow our way is the 
safest of all predictions. It would take a spe- 
cial revelation to know just what newly dis- 
covered library will replace Qumran and 
Nag Hamadi and Bodmer, but that the 
next generation will have its sensational find 
is highly probable. 

Scholarship in this area is cumulative. 
Look at the title page of a grammar of the 
Greek New Testament. It is a revision of a 
revision of an earlier grammar. In its pref- 
ace, its lineage is traced back through still 
earlier grammars for more than a century. 
Special studies of particular usages, of diffi- 
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cult passages, are absorbed into lexicon and 
grammar and swell the stream of lore that 
flows from our generation to the next. 

I may be pardoned for referring to one of 
my own studies; but whether pardoned or 
not I am vain enough to make the reference 
because the time table is typical. In 1928 I 
noted an anarthrous predicate noun in John 
1:49, which Torrey explained as due to the 
influence of the construct state in Aramaic. 
Several years of brooding over this verse 
finally opened my eyes to a relationship be- 
tween word order and the use of the article 
with predicate nouns. This relationship was 
expounded in an article published in the 
Journal of Biblical Literature, Vol. LII, 
April, 1933. Almost immediately I received 
an enthusiastic letter from A. T. Robertson 
of Louisville saying he couldn’t understand 
how he had missed this rule, and that he 
would include it in the next edition of his 
grammar. The next edition of Debrunner’s 
revision of Blass included this—as did the 
next edition of Bauer—within a decade of 
its appearance. And last of all it made its 
way to England. Professor Moule of Cam- 
bridge (who writes of Greek usage with a 
verve we have not seen since the days of 
James Hope Moulton) in his inaugural lec- 
ture, “The Language of the New Testament,” 
brought it and Cadbury’s linguistic studies 
of Luke-Acts to the attention of his Brit- 
ish colleagues in May 23, 1952, nineteen 
years after its publication. As yet such com- 
mentaries as The Interpreter’s Bible (1951, 
1952) have ignored this particular study, ex- 
plicitly manifesting ignorance of it in such 
crucial passages as Mark 15:37 and John 
1.1. But within thirty to thirty-five years 
from the date of original publication, the 
commentators will be using fugitive material 
of this sort. 

The fact that the New Testament comes 
down to us out of a past that is still imper- 
fectly known to us guarantees that future 
students will still be building on these same 
old foundations of lower criticism—language, 
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archeology, text, etc. Here the prospect for 
New Testament scholarship is the same old 
thing, plus more lore. 

But there is in my reference to Colwell’: 
rule in the use of the article an exhortation 
to future scholars to do more than “keep up 
with” the latest discoveries of manuscripts or 
tombs. Before a scholar rejects the results oj 
previous scholarly study, he must go over 
the evidence again as thoroughly as that 
generation did. This is the reason that our 
graduate schools (in sound emulation of 
German scholarship) insist that the first 
step in a new study is a painstaking review 
of the “literature” in the subject. Without 
this there is no progress in_ scholarship. 
Without this, we run in circles, led by bril- 
liant and undisciplined immaturity that cav- 
alierly dashes off the repudiation of past 
hypotheses. But with this review of the his- 
tory of the study “progress” in study is 
possible. The “progress” is an addition to 
the body of tested hypotheses. In this sense, 
also, the study of the New Testament i: 
cumulative ; it will in the next generation be 
more of the same old thing. 

I digress to predict one undesirable way in 
which New Testament study in the next hal! 
century will be the same. It will still be sub- 
ject to the strong tendency to over-emphasiz 
new evidence as reéstablishing exploded ar- 
cient or medieval hypotheses which ortho- 
doxy has half-relinquished with the greatest 
reluctance. Every new archeological find wil 
be welcomed in the future (as it has been i 
the past) as demonstrating that Mark is no 
prior to Matthew; that John is photographic 
eye-witness history; that everything in the 
New Testament is pure Palestinian Judaist 
and therefore historically authentic, etc., et 

But my paradox announced a “change’ 
With so much sameness of what will th 
change consist ? 

The veteran student of history knows th 
the Scripture is true that says that there § 
nothing new under the sun. American adve" 
tising may shake his confidence with th 
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proclamation that this year’s car is “entirely 
new”; in fact everything for sale in America 
xcept Pabst Blue Ribbon Beer is completely 
Snew. But for the historian there is no new- 
ess (that is, novelty) in periods. The pe- 
riods do not exist in reality but only in the 
istorians’ abstract ordering of data. 

That every period of study is so richly 
omplex as to include all known types is one 
of those things that every one knows without 
ealizing it. Can you look through a complete 
bibliography of all New Testament studies 
or one year and imagine any brand-new 
ype of study as a possibility for the future? 
t is a truism that ancient history is more 
asily divided into periods than contempo- 
ary history. The ancient historian has the 
lubious advantage of having lost most of the 
ich complexity of ancient life; hence the 
lassification of periods is easier for him. 

) Yet I feel justified in predicting change in 

‘ew Testament studies. The change is in 
he location of the area on which the majority 
or a significant and large minority) focus 
tention. The newness is a new focus. This 
s not to say that the “new” study is brand 

ew, but rather that whereas it interested 
ery few in a previous generation, it now en- 
osses the attention of the majority. 

Ultimate reasons for such a change are be- 
ond my ability to identify. The proximate 
ause is usually the work of one brilliant 
holar who picks up an element, a source, 
a method which previously attracted little 
tention and develops it or presents it so ef- 
tctively as to make it a matter of general 
oncern. This is the process of change that 
lakes it possible to characterize periods of 
ew Testainent study. 

In the hope that the big world may be mir- 
bred in the small, I call your attention to 
veral periods of New Testament study at 
¢ University of Chicago. 

At the turn of the century that study 
buld justifiably be labelled “linguistic.” 
yde Weber Votaw studied the use of the 
fnitive in Biblical Greck. Ernest Dewitt 
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Burton published an extensive study of 
moods and tenses in New Testament Greek, 
as well as lexical studies, and a commentary 
rich in philological detail. The young Good- 
speed published concordances to early Chris- 
tian literature—/ndex Patristicus and Index 
Apologeticus. He seized rich opportunities 
to carry on studies of Greek papyri which 
stood him in good stead in his magnificent 
translation (1923) of the New Testament. 
Many graduate students were stimulated to 
similar work, and a series, significantly en- 
titled Historical and Linguistic Studies in 
the New Testament, flourished. 

In 1914, Shirley Jackson Case published 
The Evolution of Early Christianity. This 
was sociological history—pre-Formgeschichte 
Formgeschichte without the forms, but with 
effective presentation of the Sitz-im-Leben 
and its formative influence on the literature 
and the church. According to oral tradition 
at Chicago, Burton’s response to the book 
was singularly perceptive. At the next de- 
partmental meeting Burton called the at- 
tention of the faculty to this publication of 
their younger colleague with the statement 
that in his judgment this method would be 
the focus of scholarly attention in the next 
generation. It was certainly the focus at Chi- 
cago; whatever was studied was sociological 
in method or content—or at least in vocabu- 
lary. Willoughby’s Pagan Regeneration, Rid- 
dle’s studies of the oral tradition, my own 
John Defends the Gospel are each the fruit 
of Case’s influence, and the general socio- 
logical mood of the School in that period. Be- 
cause of that mood, Formgeschichte was 
given a warm welcome at Chicago. And this 
period certainly deserves the label “Socio- 
logical.” 

At Chicago the transition to a theological- 
philosophical focus began with the growing 
influence of Henry Wieman in the early thir- 
ties. But I do not need to waste your time in 
proving what you all know—that the last 
twenty-five years have seen attention fo- 
cused on Systematic-Theological-Philosoph- 
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ical Studies. Bultmann’s shift from history to 
theology is near the beginning of the period, 
and Tillich’s outstanding distinction has sur- 
vived the high point reached by this trend. 

In the little case-history of periods at Chi- 
cago, note the overlapping between periods. 
For example, Shirley Jackson Case was in 
all matters philological and linguistic, a 
Pharisee of the Pharisees. He told me 
proudly once that he had transcribed and 
translated every line of Aramaic then extant 
to familiarize himself with the Palestinian 
background of the New Testament. He was 
thoroughly drilled in word study, source 
analysis, and all the philological skills and 
arts that distinguished the previous genera- 
tion. My colleagues at Chicago would agree 
with me that no one of us who followed him 
was his equal in this regard. It may be a part 
of the Law of Periods that only those can 
contribute effectively to the rise of the new 
period who have been masters of the old. 
Certainly Bultmann’s role in the transition 
from social-history to theology bears out this 
law. 

Some of the current foci are still so new, 
so partially exploited, that they will continue 
for another decade or so to play an important 
role in New Testament studies. Qumran and 
the Gnostics are safe bets for any enterpris- 
ing careerist in the field for the next fifteen 
years at least. As between the two I would 
guess that the Gnostics will take the center 
spotlight away from Qumran in the near 
future, so far as New Testament scholarship 
is concerned. An affinity between elements in 
Gnosticism and elements in current religious 
thought may contribute to the victory of the 
Gnostics over the Dead Sea Scrolls. 

When we compare the large number of 
Qumran scrolls now available with the lim- 
ited number of new Gnostic sources, the 
comparative strength of the Gnostic focus for 
New Testament scholars is striking. In the 
current SBL&E program, New Testament 
papers dealing explicitly with Gnosticism are 
more numerous than those dealing explicitly 
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with Qumran. This is a small cloud on th | 


horizon, but it will grow. 

The dominant focus at the moment is sti 
Biblical Theology. This is in most cases anf 
approach to the literature from the position 
of systematic theology or philosophy. I hop 
that this can be understood as a non-invidi- 
ous statement. All it asserts is that scholar 
in this area find the problems that incite 
their study in systematic thought, and stud; 
the Scriptures with reference to these inter. 
ests; or (as some of our Biblical theologians 
would phrase it) their study of Scripture is 
given depth and significance by their study 
of theology. Yet the substantive is almost al- 
ways “theology,” and the Bible is subor. 
dinated to an attributive status. Thus, I sug. 
gest, that the label for this period just ending 
should be ‘“‘Systematic-Biblical Theology.” 

My suggestion that this period is ending 
that this focus is fading out is a conclusion 
based on several observations. The first evi: 
dence is general in nature. Periods in New 
Testament study have a life cycle of predicts 
ble length. I am not yet sixty and I hav 
lived through the last half of one perio¢ 
through another period, and into this perio 
Thirty years would seem to be a generou' 
allowance for a period. The rapid increas 
in the number of doctoral theses in religion 
will inevitably shorten the span of a pe 
riod. The analogy to the short vogue ¢ 
“best-sellers” has some soundness. This al 
suggests that no matter what specific year s 
identified as the beginning of the period 
Biblical Theology, its end is near. 

Other evidence can be seen in more spt 
cific matters. James Robinson’s identificatiot 
of a “post-Bultmannian” group of schola 
has been welcomed in Germany as an acct 
rate interpretation. The very general interes 
in what is called “the new quest of the hi 
torical Jesus” in the last half-dozen years! 
another straw in this wind. Robinson w 
able in his Christian Century article to quot 
Bultmann’s own admission of the possibilit 
and legitimacy of the quest. A recent chaptt 
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; vy Professor Moule of Cambridge on the 
i pologetic value of historical material in the 
spels for the primitive Christian commu- 
ities is a sensible counterblast to extreme 
nphasis on the Gospels as kerygma and 
thing else. Moule insists that they are 
pmething else in very convincing fashion. 
I feel deeply indebted to him for answering 
hat was for me an unanswerable question: 
Vhy did the author of the Fourth Gospel 
t his essentially apologetic interpretation 
f Jesus into the form of a gospel?” If gos- 
el-narrative itself served an apologetic pur- 
ose, the difficulty vanishes.) A further evi- 
ence of change is the growing recognition 
y New Testament theologians that even 
Mcular historians are not merely archeolo- 
sts but are interested in understanding the 
gnificance of events to the people who ex- 
erienced them. Historians like Butterfield, 
farcel Bloch and the Regius Professor of 
istory at Oxford, Sir Frederick Maurice 
lowicke, may in time make history more 
hlatable to theologians. Historians today ad- 
it the impossibility of complete objectivity, 
t they scrupulously cherish the objectivity 
at is attainable in the study of data. Careful 
therence to tested techniques is still insisted 
. They do not resign themselves to my- 
ology, nor call themselves philosophical 
storians. Bloch who was a pupil of Langlois 
ognized the limitations in his master’s ex- 
eme emphases and repudiates them, but he 
vained an historian, confident of the pos- 
bility of more significant interpretation of 
past. 
The successor to Systematic-Biblical The- 
ogy will be Historical-Biblical Theology. 
€ particular problems that have been least 
tisfactorily dealt with in this generation 
¢ the problems that arise from the histori- 
| nature of the Christian faith. Historical 
epticism has once more gone to the limit. 
eologians have demanded of history a 
i-historical knowledge and in their frus- 
ation have repudiated history. They rec- 
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ognize the theological or kerygmatic nature 
of the gospels. But they have not been able 
to give significance to an actual incarnation 
or revelation in the Man who lived in Pal- 
estine twenty centuries ago. But they are 
caught also in a logical dilemma. How do 
they know that the gospels are kerygma and 
not history? By the study of history and 
nothing else! If historical methods are firm 
enough to sustain such a major affirmation, 
they may sustain an adequate interpretation 
of the revelation that was in Jesus. 

That Christianity will (or should) easily 
abandon the unique role claimed for its Mas- 
ter in human history is unthinkable. Christi- 
anity to survive as such needs something 
more substantial than the residue offered the 
church in the last generation by theologians, 
or the abstractions created by the philoso- 
phers. The new quest for the historical Jesus 
indicates a direction that is hopeful. This fu- 
ture historical study will be more sophisti- 
cated in theology and philosophy than some 
of our past studies, and it will be historically 
more comprehensively-rigorous than much 
of our contemporary study. 

The prospect for New Testament Studies 
in the next generation is that they will be 
Historical-Biblical Theology affirming once 
more the significance of event and events. 
What happened in word and deed will be- 
come a part of the fabric woven by scholars 
to show the meaning of Jesus. But this is 
new only in its emphasis; the ultimate goal 
is the same old goal which my generation 
sincerely sought to reach. To you who are 
the future we give our Blessing in the hope 
that your achievements will far surpass ours. 
Go beyond us in making the Christian herit- 
age available to your people in your time. 

The prophets usually worried over unful- 
filled prophecies. But this prophet will re- 
joice if your achievements go dramatically 
beyond what is predicted here—by whatever 
road you travel. 
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Reminiscences 


DWIGHT MARION BECK* 


N a well-known chapter (13) on para- 
bles, Matthew’s Gospel states that Jesus 
ended by asking his disciples, “Have 

you understood all this?” They said, “Yes,” 
“And he said to them, “Therefore every 
scribe who has been trained for the Kingdom 
of Heaven is like a householder who brings 
out of his treasure what is new and what is 
old.’” As we celebrate this Fiftieth Anniver- 
sary of NABI, we scribes, who have been 
trained, bring out of our thesauroi both the 
new and the old. Since the topic assigned to 
me is not history but Reminiscences, my part 
primarily is to bring out “what is old,” 
because a reminiscence is “a statement or 
narration of remembered experience.” My 
remembered experiences in this Association 
begin with the meeting in 1925 and member- 
ship in 1926. During a third of a century it 
has been an important privilege to attend its 
meetings, to share in its programs, offices, 
and Journal and to find a congenial and in- 
forming fellowship among its scholarly mem- 
bers. 

Our reminiscences can be divided into two 
sections: the first deals with personalities 
and the second with principles and policies. 

Our Association is old enough to have had 
three special anniversaries: its 25th, 40th, 
and now its golden 50th. Fortunately I have 
shared in each of these occasions. It was at 
the 25th celebration that historical remem- 
brances began officially to be recorded. Ori- 
gins are often misty and informal, without 
official records but memories of living par- 
ticipants provide the required records. 


* DWIGHT M. BECK is Professor and Chair- 
man of the Department of Bible and Religion at 
Syracuse University, Emeritus 1959, and is cur- 
rently Associate Editor of the Journal. He has 
long been active in NABI, whose members widely 
know his book, Through the Gospels to Jesus. 


It was my good lot at Syracuse Univer. 
sity, first to be a student, then later a col- 
league and successor to our founder, both of 
the Association and of the Journal, Ismar J. 
Peritz. At the 25th anniversary dinner Eliza 
H. Kendrick of Wellesley sketched the ori- 
gin of our Association. In 1909 SBL met at 
Columbia University and four of the mem- 
bers were talking of their problems as college 
teachers. These “Founding Four” were Is- 
mar J. Peritz of Syracuse, Irving F. Wood 
of Smith, Raymond Knox of Columbia and 
Olive Dutcher (now Mrs. Lawrence Dog- 
gett) of Mount Holyoke. “They agreed to 
form an association, to summon those who 
might be interested, to call a meeting for the 
coming year and arrange a program. And 
thus the NABI was born.” !: is agreed that 
the initial impulse came from Professor Per- 
itz who reported at the 25th anniversary that 
conversations with a colleague at Syracuse 
in the Department of Mathematics had 
aroused in his mind the question, “Why 
might we not have an association of Bible 
teachers and a Journal ?’’? And he said that 
he came to the 1909 meeting of SBL with 
this thought in mind. Both Professors Ken- 
drick and Knox referred to him as the 
founder of our Association and we can but- 
tress Professor Knox’ tribute in which he 
declared that we shall ever be indebted to the 
vision and the efforts of Dr. Peritz. 

Born in Germany (Jan. 8, 1863), Isma 
Peritz at the age of 17 left his ancestral faith 
Judaism, to become a Christian while study 
ing Paul’s Galatian letter with a Lutheral 
teacher. After a year in England, he came « 
America and completed graduate degrees 4 
Drew and at Harvard. He came to Syracu 
to teach Greek in 1895 and soon was 4 
pointed to head a new “Department of & 
mitics and Archaeology” which later was ¢ 
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titled “Semitic Languages and Literature” 
and then “Bible and Religion.” Peritz wrote 
that each of these changes of title indicated 
4 move toward the concrete and the practi- 
cal, with an eye to the needs of the student 
body. He shared the interest of his time in 
the establishment of the teaching of Bible 
with the highest scholarly standards in col- 
leges and universities. He faced opposition 
from fundamentalists in religious circles and 
secularists in academic areas. He frankly 
stated that the point of view of a biblical de- 
partment was “critical, scientific and evolu- 
tionary” with methods and materials equal in 
educational value to any other department 
and that its contribution was of “vital im- 
portance to civilization.” He was a man of 
insight in his insistence on the need to teach 
the Bible as an essential part of our Amer- 
ican college curriculum. In his interpretation 
of the Bible he greatly emphasized the ethi- 
cal and social teachings of the Hebrew 
prophets and the life of. Jesus and the Ser- 
mon on the Mount. For many years our 
founder centered his interest on the lan- 
guages, the literature, the history and the 
ideas of the Bible, but in his latter years he 
was persuaded to grant that the teaching of 
religion must reach into. far wider circles 
than the Bible. This widening of the teaching 
fthe multiform aspects of religion has been 
he course our Association has taken espe- 
ially in the last 25 years. 

In the early years during the struggle for 
existence Professor Peritz repeatedly stressed 
the function and the values of NABI for 
orientation,” “standardization,” and “‘pub- 
lication.”* He rightly claimed that this Asso- 
lation meets our need: (a) for personal 
growth, encouraged by papers and discus- 
fion at our meetings ; (b) for professional ef- 
ciency in teaching, in formulating courses 
tnd bibliographies, and in comparing meth- 
bis of work; (c) for promotion of the great 
ause of biblical instruction at the academic 
evel. As early as 1915 his book, Old Testa- 
lent History, exemplified his contribution 
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to biblical scholarship. In 1935 he attempted 
a comprehensive statement which asserted 
that “we stand for the study of Bible and Re- 
ligion as a classic discipline unsurpassed in 
educational interest and value by any other 
part of the curriculum; and for the ethical 
ideals and emotional force of biblical religion 
defined as Faith in Communion with the 
Living and Personal God, accompanied by 
the Highest Moral and Social Endeavor, 
prompted by Love.’* He retained a vital in- 
terest in our Association until his death 
(July 16, 1950). In a sense his career pro- 
vided a pattern parallel to the development 
of our organization. Like Moses, in his 41 
year span of leadership he did not enter the 
promised land of the presidency of the Asso- 
ciation though he richly deserved that honor. 
The only one of the “Founding Four” who 
served as President was Irving H. Wood 
who was elected in 1926 after the 15 year 
term (1910-25) which the first president, 
Charles Foster Kent, of Yale, held until his 
death. Professor Kent, well-known for his 
organization of the National Council on Re- 
ligion in Higher Education and for his con- 
tagious enthusiasm for the spread of modern 
knowledge about the Bible, set a presidential 
record, like Roosevelt II, which will remain. 
He carried full responsibility for the work, 
the program and the promotion of our soci- 
ety. Professor Wood with hearty manner and 
sturdy common sense stipulated that his ac- 
ceptance of the presidency was for one year 
only and this policy has prevailed except for 
the war year (1942) when our annual meet- 
ing was cancelled and Edgar S. Brightman 
served for two years. Professor Wood helped 
to set the style for our officers in his teach- 
ing, writing and active participation in the 
meetings and the plans of our group. 
Raymond Knox combined the work of 
chaplain and teacher of Bible for many years 
(1908-1942) at Columbia. He had a leading 
part in stimulating interest in the study of 
religion, in inaugurating courses, in estab- 
lishing a library of religion in his university 
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as well as endowment to support the work 
of religion. He had visions of Columbia as 
a “center for the thorough study of religion 
as expressed in the history and cultures of 
mankind” with international relations reach- 
ing to other study centers, especially in Eu- 
rope. He had the ecumenical mind before 
religious leaders created organizations to ex- 
press it. We remember that Chaplain Knox 
regularly attended our sessions and that his 
university was our meeting place during 
most of our first 15 adolescent years. He 
served both as Secretary and Treasurer. He 
shared our problems, aided our growth and 
insisted on scholarly yet lively teaching, al- 
ways with the courtly manners of a Chris- 
tian gentleman. 


The last of our founders, Mrs. Olive 


Dutcher Doggett, is the only one left at this 


anniversary. Her presence and remarks here 
today have enhanced our celebration. 

From the “Founding Four” let us turn to 
“patriarchs” or those whom our historian, 
Professor Elmer Mould, at our 40th anni- 
versary, called the “Old Guard.” Member- 
ship lists are not extant prior to 1926 when 
126 members were recorded. In 1949 there 
were 23 who had maintained their member- 
ship but the most recent published roll now 
retains but 12: Dwight M. Beck, Irwin R. 
Beiler, Millar Burrows, Henry J. Cadbury, 
Margaret B. Crook, George Dahl, John H. 
Howson, Mrs. Mary Ely Lyman, James 
Muilenburg, Carl Everett Purinton, William 
Scott, Louise P. Smith. 

All of these “Old Guard” members have 
made contributions to the life of our Associa- 
tion. Time and space limit the mentions 
which should be made but there are two 
who must not be passed over. Elmer Mould 
of Elmira became a member in 1921 and un- 
til his death (Nov. 15, 1950) he was a most 
zealous worker for our welfare. During 39 
years he held many offices from the humblest 
to the highest. He always came to our meet- 
ings where he sat in a front pew and con- 
tributed positive counsel in all our affairs 
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but especially in business. He was a scholar 
whose exacting standards led him to mog 
careful attention to correct details. When | 
took over his treasurer’s books, I found a 
elaborate system of record keeping for both 
finances and members which greatly helpe 
to establish our Association. He worked un 
ceasingly to secure new members, to pla 
attractive programs and to increase the ef 
fectiveness of our common life. Among hi 
books, Essentials of Bible History has had 

widespread use and influence. His history ¢ 
our Association® which covers the first 4{ 
years is the only comprehensive record ¢ 
our corporate life. Those of us who hear 
him read it in Cincinnati in 1949 remembe 

the zest, and the devotion of his reading 
His star shines brightly in the firmament o 
our forefathers. 

The other member joined this society wi 
me in 1926. When Professor Mould wrot 
his history, he devoted one section to thi 
member. Here is Mould’s evaluation, “Th 
historian wishes to affirm his judgmen 
based on personal recollections and upo 
search of available records that NABI ow¢ 
its present strength and greatness to 
Everett Purinton more than to any oth 
one member.’® Now a decade later, afte 
years of intimate contacts and much lab 
with him, I must underline this estimat 
With faithful and competent work he 
held every office in our Association, but 
most gladly salute him for his long ten 
since 1938, as editor of our Journal. H 
superlative handling of this demanding p 
sition calls for the highest appreciation {ro 
this Association. In his editorial position, 
has exercised wise Yankee discretion in 
drive for the best for our money in busin4 
dealings. In handling manuscripts from © 
tributors and book reviewers he has requ 
scholarly standards for publication. He 
been resourceful in new ideas and plans, } 
he has found time to produce his own boo 
He has made our Journal to become ° 
pride as a scholarly publication, useful 
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|| who teach religion. In all these years he 


ently, yet modestly. For distinguished serv- 
e to NABI, no member today deserves a 


reater fanfare. 


What more shall I say of our other mem- 


ers? Time fails me to tell of “Gideon” Mc- 
asiand, “Barak” Muilenburg, “Deborah” 
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Andrews (or Thelen), “Samson” Wolfe 
nda host of other worthies. 

When we look at our Association, the 
rst question is “Who are we?’ Are we 
ritics: source, textual, historical or form? 
re we eschatologists, demythologizers, ex- 
tentialists, typologists, allegorists, theolo- 
ians, philosophers, psychologists, historians 
t Dead Sea Scroll addicts? In 1909 our or- 
anization was founded as ‘““The Association 
{ Biblical Instructors in American Colleges 
nd Secondary Schools.” On Dec. 22, 1922 
t the meeting at Yale “it was voted,” with- 
ut personal notation, that the name should 
‘The National Association of Biblical In- 
ructors” and it remains ‘“‘an ordinance for 
rael unto this day.” Our founder, a Semi- 
st, delighted in the fact that the initial let- 
ts, NABI, spelled the Hebrew word for 
prophet” and he strongly defended its “sub- 
me meaning.” But occasionally new kings 
hve arisen who “knew not Joseph.” New 
esidents sometimes itch for a new name. In 
29 Professor Irwin Beiler proposed “The 
ational Association of Teachers of Religion 
Colleges and Preparatory Schools.” He 
ied. In 1939-42 Professor Mary Andrews 
gested “Association for Study and Teach- 
g of Religion.” No change was voted. In 
6 Professor Roy Eckardt argued for 
American Association of Religion Teach- 
’,” but the vote in each section was nega- 
it. Our name reflects the chief interest of 
t founding and earlier years. It has been 
ablished by usage and though inaccurate 
W, it will probably remain unchanged. Like 
¢ multitude of names of departments in 
ih we variously teach, we shall never 
Ve unanimity of opinion about our name 
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as carried a great responsibility compe- 
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but we can better agree on what we do as an 
Association. 

We stand in an unusual relation to an older 
Society. We are relatives but not exactly 
children of SBL. All of our founders be- 
longed to that Society, many of them have 
been officers and active participants in its 
programs. Parts of our meetings overlap in 
mutual sharing in time and place and pro- 
gram. “Whither thou goest, I will go.” 
There never was any official parentage ac- 
knowledged by SBL for NABI. In fact, in 
early days some apprehensions existed about 
the arrival of the infant on the doorstep of 
SBL. But cordial and codperative relations 
have long since prevailed. Each society bene- 
fits by the presence of members of the other 
group at its meetings. Since SBL is older 
and more experienced, it has often marked 
out the pattern which NABI followed with 
its own needed variations. SBL exists for 
creative research in the biblical field while 
NABI, as our Journal editor once wrote,” 
is an “educational association rather than a 
learned society” which fulfills various teach- 
ing needs as it presents scholarly non-tech- 
nical results of research from the whole wide 
field of the study of religion though our core 
has remained biblical. The recent revision 
of our constitution and by-laws® reaffirms 
the purpose of our Association “to work 
for more effective instruction in Bible and 
Religion, especially in secondary schools, col- 
leges, universities and theological schools.” 

Looking back over our 50 years, we may 
be encouraged by our healthy growth. We 
began in 1909 with four founders. At the 
25th anniversary there were 345 members, 
at the 40th, 760 members and in 1959, 1180 
members. From a small group in the north- 
east we have developed a truly national mem- 
bership, which is also international. Since 
our national meetings are too distant for 
many members to attend, we have set up 
five sections named Midwest, Pacific Coast, 
Rocky Mountain, Southern and Southwest- 
ern. These sections have their officers and 
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meetings and thus provide an opportunity 
for all members to have a share in the life 
of the Association. In the first decade, when 
dues were $1.00 a year, there was not enough 
cash on hand to cause records of it to be 
made. In the twenties our treasurers strug- 
gled with deficits. We cannot say today that 
like Solomon we exceed all the kings of 
the earth in riches but our annual budget 
exceeds $9,000 and our assets are almost 
$16,000. Much credit for this satisfactory 
situation goes to our members who loyally 
pay their dues, but especially to our treasur- 
ers who slave over their tiresome tasks with 
watchdog wisdom and who agree with Kohe- 
leth “‘money answereth all things.” Our As- 
sociation has prospered because our officers 
have diligently done their duties and because 
our members respond to their assignments. 
Our secretaries, our program planners, our 
chairmen, and members of committees, our 
editors, and book reviewers, and our con- 
tributors of scholarly papers have usually 
fulfilled their obligations with generous com- 
petence. 

During this last year of work on the In- 
dex of our Journal I have noted some trends 
in the scholarly concerns of our members. 
For the first quarter century our interests 
revolved around two foci: the Bible and the 
teaching of it. In the latter quarter century 
the net of scholarship has been cast increas- 
ingly into widening and more inclusive cir- 
cles. Listen to our presidential addresses, 
read our papers, share in our critical discus- 
sions, and survey our book reports. The 
spirit of learning now “bloweth-where it 
listeth.” We can face a deluge of theology, 
demythology, kerygma, or eschaton, or the 
“doom and gloom”’ of existentialist despair. 
We share religions to the ends of the earth, 
we philosophize and ethicize. We analyze our 
work and requirements for those who do it. 
Nothing religious is alien to us. The vitality. 
and the variety of our studies is astonishing. 
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Though this paper reports reminiscences 
of the yesteryears, we cannot close without 
a glimpse into the future. At the 25th anni- 
versary dinner I heard Professor Eliza Ken- 
drick ask some questions. “In the year 1959, 
some of those with us tonight will perhaps 
gather for the celebration of a semi-centen- 
nial. Under what conditions will they gather 
and what will they have to report of another 
25 years of work? Who can say what the- 
ories of education will prevail? Who can say 
what Bible study may then mean, what ‘new 
light’ may have ‘broken forth from God's 
Word’?’® So let me say that when our 
members gather in 1984, let there be enrolled 
many more teachers of religion in this Asso- 
ciation, let there be a greatly enlarged but 
still scholarly Journal, let there te many 
gatherings of our members to share their 
friendship and fruits of their learning and 
teaching as they range over the endless areas 
of religion, though I doubt that we shall be 
teaching on other planets. Let there remain 
steadfast our central devotion to the study 


and the teaching of the Bible. 

Finally, let me quote our founder again. 
“How can we get along in our professional 
work without the aid of our Association’ 
Those of our membership who have shared 
its benefits the longest say it is indispensa 


ble and its value cannot be over esti 
mated.”2 “LONG LIVE THE NABI 
AND ITS JOURNAL OF BIBLE ANI 
RELIGION.”?! 
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The Journal of Bible and Religion 


The Formative Years 


CARL E. PURINTON* 


ECENTLY, while wondering what 
R to include in my report, I found in 
my files an old correspondence 
folder containing letters exchanged between 
Dr. Peritz and myself, beginning with a 
letter dated January 8, 1933, less than two 
weeks after the decision to publish a Jour- 
nal was made at the 1932 annual meeting 
of N.A.B.I. I have decided to devote the 
better part of my paper to the contents of 
some of these letters, particularly those of 
the first year. 

Not all the activities of an editor are liter- 
ary. However, I wish to pay Dr. Peritz hom- 
age in this connection because he contributed 
something in writing to every issue of the 
Journal which he edited, The 25-Year Index 
credits Dr. Peritz with 23 articles in Vol- 
umes 1-5, most of them editorials from 1-3 
pages in length, but some of them full length 
articles whether labeiled editorials or not. 
During the same period of time, 1933-37, 
Dr. Peritz reviewed 33 books, but his grand 
total of books reviewed for the Journal comes 
to 61, the last review having been published 
in Volume XIV (1946). It should be added 
that all during the years after his retirement 
from Syracuse in 1933, Dr. Peritz was en- 
gaged in the preparation of what he de- 
scribed in a letter of February 7, 1942, as 
“the OPUS MAGNUM of my life under 
the title of JESUS CHRIST RECON- 
CILOR AND REDEEMER, with subtitle, 
A New Approach to a Social and Ethical 
Evaluation of the Work of Christ—A So- 


*CARL E. PURINTON is Professor and 
Chairman of the Department of Religion in the 
Boston University College of Liberal Arts. He has 
been Editor of this Journal since 1938. 


cial and Ethical Theory of the Atonement.” 
The manuscript was never completed. 

Many of the problems of an editor are 
practical in nature. The difficulties facing 
Dr. Peritz as he prepared the first number of 
the Journal were intensified because they 
were being met for the first time. For ex- 
ample, what about the title? To be sure, 
the vote of the executive council authoriz- 
ing publication had used the name, Journal 
of the National Association of Biblical In- 
structors. But, as Dr. Peritz reflected in his 
letter of January 8, 1933, it appears custom- 
ary to name a journal after its subject mat- 
ter, not its sponsoring organization, e.g., 
Journal of Biblical Literature instead of 
Journal of the Society of Biblical Literature 
and Exegesis. On this basis, Dr. Peritz ar- 
gued as much to himself as to me, the new 
magazine ought to be called Journal of Bib- 
lical Instruction. Professor Millar Burrows, 
who had been appointed Associate Editor 
for 1933, favored the four letter title, NABI. 
As is now well-known, the actual title used 
from 1933-36 was Journal of the National 
Association of Biblical Instructors. 

When preparations were underway for 
the publication of the Journal as a quarterly, 
effective in 1937, the question of the title 
came up again. I proposed Journal of Bible 
and Religion as an improvement upon the 
original title, in part because it described 
more accurately the scope of teaching actu- 
ally done by members of our Association, 
and in part because it seemed likely to at- 
tract more subscribers and hence to alleviate 
the ever-pressing problem of making ends 
meet. Dr. Peritz finally agreed to the broad- 
ened title on one condition, that the word, 
“Bible,” be retained. 
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It must have demanded much forbearance 
on Dr. Peritz’ part to make no comment 
whatsoever when at the annual meeting of 
1939 I again proposed a broadening of the 
title to Religion in Higher Education or The 
Journal of Religion in Education on the 
ground that Religion included Bible and 
that this change would put the Journal on a 
sounder financial basis by enlisting new 
subscribers and bringing in more books for 
review and larger advertising revenues. The 
course of events in the religious world has, 
I now believe, proved the wisdom of those 
who in 1939 opposed my recommendation, 
but it was not until March 10, 1940, that Dr. 
Peritz expressed his own opinion in the 
matter. I consider the following passage 
from his letter very characteristic of the 


man: 

I trust that you did not take it to heart seriously 
that the change of name did not go through. I must 
confess that I sympathized with the opponents, al- 
though I did not take part in the opposition. I love 
the present title with its emphasis upon the Bible. 
The latter gives it a clear-cut distinction, makes it 
stand out for a phase that is not occupied by any 
other publication and fulfills a needed mission. 


Promotional matters occupied much of 
our time in the early years. In the very first 
letter contained in the correspondence folder 
previously mentioned, Dr. Peritz enclosed 
the tentative draft of a general letter urg- 
ing N.A.B.I. members to pay their dues 
promptly, to solicit their colleagues to join 
the Association, and to obtain aid for the 
Journal by special gifts or through advertis- 
ing to be obtained from publishing houses. 
There was good reason to worry about fi- 
nances. The dues received by the Association 
for 1931, the year before I became Treasurer 
as well as Secretary of N.A.B.I., totalled 
$113.00. The 1931 treasurer had not even 
sent out bills for dues. As a result the As- 
sociation had run up a debt of over $300.00 
to Christian Education, in which Dr. Peritz 
at this time edited a Department of Biblical 
Instruction. A copy of Christian Education 
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went to each member of N.A.B.I. and our 
Association was billed at the rate of $1.0) 
per member. The balance of the debt to 
Christian Education was paid off by the end 
of 1934, but I well remember the dunning let 
ters which came to me regularly in the inter. 
val and especially the telegrams from the 
treasurer of the Council of Church Boards 
of Education, publishers of Christian Educ 
tion—telegrams which regularly arrived on 
Christmas Eve, apparently in the hope of 
finding the treasurer of N.A.B.I. with his 
defenses down. Now, in contrast with Then, 
the financial problem seems less acute. Or is 
it merely that I am no longer Treasurer? 

Membership in the Association increased, 
either because of these promotional activities 
or because teachers of Bible and Religion 
were interested in having a professional jour- 
nal, or for both reasons. The Journal has 
strengthened the Association and a stronger 
Association has made it possible to publish 
a larger Journal. According to a 1926 mime- 
ographed membership list, of which Dr. 
Mould had a copy when he compiled his of- 
ficial history of the Association in 194%, 
there were 123 paid-up members in 1926. In 
1959, according to the most recent treasur- 
er’s report for the end of the year, we hai 
1,180 individual members. 

Another non-literary activity of the first 
editor was the quest for advertising revenue. 
Dr. Peritz actively solicited advertising by 
writing countless letters to publishers an 
other possible advertisers. A promotional le: 
ter of April 19, 1933 quotes the following 
advertising rates : full page, per issue, $25.00; 
half page, 13.75; quarter page, 7.50; $2.0 
per column-inch; with 10% discount fo 
space in more than one issue. On a postcati 
dated April 24, 1933, Dr. Peritz wrote me: 
“Have so far 2 small spaces taken for adver 
tisement. Everything looks hopeful.” In é 
letter of May 10, 1933 he wrote jubilantly: 
“An order for a full page advertisement hi 
come from Henry Holt and Company,” bit 
he added, “I have heard nothing from Scrib 
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ner’s. Would it be advisable that you inform 
> them that the type of the Journal is being set 
up?” As late as May 27, the first number of 
the Journal had not yet been published and 
Dr. Peritz was still seeking advertising. On 
that date he wrote: “Scribner’s have sent 
their copy for a full page. As to Harper’s I 
am glad to know that you have influence with 
them. (1 do not now remember what that 
influence was supposed to be.) I enclose the 
correspondence for your guidance in ap- 
proaching them. I will hold back till I hear 
from them.” A card of June 13 announced 
that at last the first issue of the Journal had 
been published and mailed to subscribers. 
'Dr. Peritz himself typed the address labels 
and attended to the mailing. The total adver- 
tising income for Volume I, Part 1 was 
$59.50. 

Then the campaign for advertising in the 
Fall issue began. Two names mentioned in 
a letter of July 13 are of interest because 
they designate individuals who have thrown 
heir lifelong support to the publication of 

Sthe Journal. I quote Dr. Peritz: “Harper 
Sirothers sent in the half-page advertise- 
ment; this is the first for the next issue. The 
orrespondent’s name of Harper Brothers 
is Eugene Exman, but what position it rep- 
resents I do not know. Neither do I know 
he religious editors of other publishers as 
you know Mr. Savage. .. .” On Oct. 14, 
Dr. Peritz wrote: “I secured a full page ad. 
tom Macmillan’s and half a page from Har- 
ber Brothers. This is all so far. But I have 
sent out 20 letters to publishers and we may 
ope for more ads. I have heard nothing 
tom Scribner’s. You will remember that 
ast time the answer was delayed until you 
ouched them up. Would you care to try it 
bgain ?” 

After Dr. and Mrs. Peritz began to spend 
heir winters in New York, in a location con- 
enient to the library of Union Theological 
peminary, Dr. Peritz spent some of his time 
pounding the pavements” to visit publish- 
rs and to solicit review books and advertis- 


ing. It must have been difficult to refuse him, 
so convinced was he of the value of what he 
was selling! 

However, the results of such personal so- 
licitation for a magazine of our small circula- 
tion were meager. In 1937 Leon A. Davison 
of Blair Academy, that year our Treasurer 
and Managing Editor, visited different pub- 
lishers in quest of advertising and was told 
by one publisher’s representative to come 
back when he could report a circulation of 
10,000 for our Journal. Eventually, with the 
help of Mr. William L. Savage, Religious 
Book Editor for Scribner’s, I made contact 
with an advertising agent and the advertis- 
ing problem has since that time been handled 
through an agency. Our present agent is Mr. 
Charles S. Macfarland of the Macfarland 
Company, Westfield, N. J. The advertising 
rates are now as follows: One page, $90.00; 
one-half page, $48.00; one-quarter page, 
$35.00 ; minimum size of advertisement, one- 
eighth page; inside front cover and fourth 
cover, $120.00. Income from advertising in 
1959, at the time when our treasurer closed 
his books was $1,389.29, but since that time, 
Professor Buck tells me, a check of $450.00, 
in partial payment of our share of October 
advertising has arrived, suggesting that the 
actual amount will approach $2,000. 

Another source of possible income dis- 
cussed by Dr. Peritz in his correspondence 
with me was library subscriptions. At the 
end of the first year of publication of the 
Journal we had 11 library subscribers. As of 
the end of the year 1959 we have 313 insti- 
tutional subscribers to the Journal of Bible 
and Religion. 

From such promotional activities I wish 
to turn now to something more basic, the 
aims and goals which have governed the 
thinking of the editors since the founding of 
the magazine and down to the present day. 
Dr. Peritz spoke prophetically regarding the 
Journal and its possible contribution to the 
life of the Association when he said in the 
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very first editorial (Volume I, Part 1, pp. 
22-23) : 


The Journal, it is believed, will bring the Asso- 
ciation greater solidarity, growth, and efficiency in 
embodying its objects and ideals. It will be the 
record of our thought and activities; it will give 
permanence to our deliberations; it will be a store- 
house of our experiences to draw upon when 
needed; and it will furnish a means for the inter- 
change of thoughts on the various phases of biblical 
instruction. ... 


In this same editorial Dr. Peritz tried to re- 
assure members of our fellow-organization, 
the Society of Biblical Literature and Exe- 
gesis, some of whom feared that intensifica- 
tion of interest in the National Association 
of Biblical Instructors and its new Journal 
might work to the disadvantage of the older 
society. Thus in his first editorial he de- 
scribed the parallel but different functions 
of the two societies. 


The Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, 
to which many of our members belong, specializes 
in creative research. Ours is a humbler but none 
the less important function. It is ours to point out 
the ways and means by which to transmit the ever 
increasing volume of new discoveries and to apply 
it to the betterment of the social, ethical, economic, 
and spiritual life of individuals and society. 


Nevertheless, fears continued to exist in 
the minds of some devoted members of the 
Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis. 
As a result Dr. Peritz published a long edi- 
torial on the subject in the Fall, 1933, issue 
of the JBR (Volume I, Part 1, p. 39). Two 
years after Dr. Peritz’ retirement as editor, 
it seemed worth while to me to return to the 
subject of the relationship of the two soci- 
eties and particularly of the two journals. 
Happily, the anxieties which evoked this dis- 
cussion no longer exist. The Society of Bib- 
lical Literature and Exegesis is far stronger 
instead of weaker than it was before the 
publication of the Journal of Bible and Re- 
ligion. Yet the editorial which I wrote in 
Volume 6, Part 2 (Spring, 1938) expresses 
the editorial policy which has governed the 


publication of JBR since 1938, and I believe 
since the founding of the Journal in 1933, 


On the basis of an exchange of views amon 
members of our editorial staff and correspondence 
with the editor of the Journal of Biblical Literg. 
ture, we take this opportunity to describe to ow 
readers tentative lines along which we hope t 
work out a friendly and codperative relationshi) 
between the Journal of Bible and Religion and it 
older sister-publication. 

The suggestion has been made that “the Journd 
of Biblical Literature, designed for scholars 4 
such, is dedicated to technical scholarly work 
How shall we define the function of the Journal ¢ 
Bible and Religion? It may appear to some thi 
our publication should be concerned with ped 
gogical matters, teaching techniques and materials 

We shall discuss methods and materials. Yet i 
is not our intention to restrict the use of ow 
pages to the discussion of pedagogical matters. W: 
are also interested in content. While we have 
thought of competing with the Journal of Biblicd 
Literature in the highly specialized field of techi. 
cal research, it is part of our plan to present i 
scholarly but non-technical fashion the results ¢ 
research and exegesis. ... We disclaim, accor: 
ingly, any purpose to stress technical research whik 
at the same time we affirm our interest in scholz- 
ship and our aim to publish the results of scholar: 
ship in popular, readable style. 

In conclusion we may mention that while tr 
Journal of Biblical Literature deals with biblicd 
and cognate subjects, ours is the field of Bible an 
Religion. 


The last three words quoted above, “Bibk 
and Religion,’ do, I suppose, suggest th 
editorial emphasis of the period of time thé 
I have been editor. I hope it has been “Bibl 
and Religion, not Religion instead of Bible 
The 25-Year Index points this way. For ex 
ample, between the year 1938 when I becam 
editor and 1957, the terminus ad quem of tht 
Index, 221 articles were published in 
Journal related in some way to the Bibl 
under such headings as Bible, Biblical Crit 
cism, Biblical Instruction, Biblical Instr 
tors, Biblical Scholarship, Corinthians (a! 
other separate books of the Bible), Old Te 
tament, New Testament, Gospels, and t 
like. 

One example of the broadening of sci 
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Mi the Journal has been the publication of not 
ess than 25 articles, all since 1937, dealing 
with the general subject of the History of 
Religions, listed in the Index under such 
headings as Religions, History of Religions, 
Buddhism, Hinduism, China, India, Japan 
nd yearly Research Abstracts by Professors 
Braden and Noss. The teaching of the his- 
ry of religions, under whatever title, is a 
asic responsibility of college teachers of re- 
gion and the subject is now receiving be- 
ated attention from theological seminaries, 
s witnessed by recent developments at Har- 
ard. 

A personal interest of the present editor 
as been the search for religious values in 
terature and a study of the 25-Year Index 
jill show that a considerable number of ar- 
cles and book reviews belonging to this 
eneral category have been published over 
e years. You will also be familiar with the 
bct that we now have a contributing editor, 
Professor Burton M.. Wheeler of Wash- 
gton University, whose duty it is to pro- 
ide an annual report on Religion in Litera- 
re to be published in the Journal. This is 
other example of the widened scope of the 
ournal of Bible and Religion since 1937. 
The presidential address of N.A.B.I. for 
46 was delivered by J. Paul Williams of 
fount Holyoke College on the subject, “The 
resent Status of Research in Religion” and 
dus to invite Professor Williams to be- 
bme Research Editor of the Journal, an 
rangement which became effective in April, 
147. Dr. Williams was responsible for or- 
bnizing a group of Research Abstracters 
hose annual or semi-annual reports have 
ten made available since July, 1947. Paul 
‘illiams served as Research Editor through 
€ year 1956, when he resigned because he 
lt that his “mission had been accomplished.” 
he publication of research abstracts does, of 
urse, continue. 

A year or two ago one of our members 
signated by Professor Mould in his 1949 
history” as among the twenty-three consti- 
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tuting the “Old Guard” of the Association, 
suggested that someone ought to make a 
study of the change of theological emphasis 
in the contents of the Journal of Bible and 
Religion during the 27 years of its existence. 
At the time I took this as a hint to myself 
and gave the matter serious consideration, 
particularly since I thought it likely that the 
25-Year Index of JBR, with its topical in- 
dex of articles published during the first 
quarter century, would be available by the 
time I got around to prepare my paper for 
this Golden Anniversary Meeting. However, 
my enthusiasm for this assignment was 
somewhat diminished when the program for 
this occasion reached me and I saw that 
nearly everyone else on the program would 
probably call attention to the revival of the- 
ology. Nevertheless, for good measure, I 
will include a few statistics gleaned from an 
advance reading of the 25-Year Index. Un- 
der the heading “Theology” there are no en- 
tries at all for Volumes 1-6 (1933-38), and 
only seven entries for Volumes 7-10 (1939- 
1942), but then comes the deluge. There are 
23 theological entries for Volumes 11-25 
(1943-1957) with 5 items listed in 1946, 4 
in 1947, 4 in 1948, and 4 in 1955, a substan- 
tial total for a primarily non-theological 
journal, and particularly so in the case of a 
quarterly which prints not more than 20-25 
articles during a single year, on the average. 
If some members of the Association think 
that there has been a tardy recognition in the 
pages of the Journal of the revival of the- 
ology, let me plead guilty both for Dr. Peritz 
and myself to a certain bias. In his “Report 
of the Retiring Editor” (VI, 1, p. 48), Dr. 
Peritz stated that “we make no apology for 
standing on a modernistic basis of interpreta- 
tion of Bible and religion, evolution with 
God back of it and Biblical criticism; but 
they are only a means to an end: ‘to be con- 
formed to the image of his Son,’ that is, ‘to 
be made Christ-like.’”” For my own part, I 
would say today that new occasions teach 
new duties. The word “Modernism” is no 
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longer a descriptive term; it has become an 
epithet. Nor can anyone today question the 
reality and validity of a revival of theology. 
One can, however, still defend the role of 
reason in religion. 

Finally, may I call attention to the two 
men who have served as Associate Editors 
during the period that I have been editor. 
John W. Flight was Associate Editor from 
1934 through mid-year, 1952. He read galley 
proofs for every issue published in all these 
years and evaluated manuscripts offered for 
publication. He had an eagle eye for errors 
in galley proofs and the ability to say “No,” 
when he believed a ms. not suited to our col- 
umns. Dwight M. Beck of Syracuse Univer- 
sity has been Associate Editor since mid- 
year 1952 through 1959. He also served as 
Acting Editor during 1955-56, when I was 
on sabbatical leave from Boston University. 
He has read galley proofs conscientiously 
and returned them promptly. In recent years 
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he has evaluated more manuscripts than any. ° 
one else. We have exchanged letters almos 
weekly for a period of several years nov 
In this relationship we have become clog 
friends. My thanks to him, and yours, too 
I know. 

In the original draft of this paper, I eny. 
merated as many as a score of N.A.B] 
members who have aided in the publicatio: 
of the Journal of Bible and Religion, 
members of the original Board of Contribu. 
ing Editors, as members of the present Fé. 
torial Committee, as contributors of Researc 
Abstracts, Archaeological Editors, Religiow 
Education Editors, Book Review Editor ani 
Assistant Book Review Editor. The list i 
too long to read in view of the time ani 
space at my disposal. But I know them all by 
name and do thank them from the bottom ¢ 
my heart for their help. I think you kno 
them, too, and will wish to give them you 
appreciation. 
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Fifty Years of Theology in Retrospect: 
An Evaluation 


CARL MICHALSON* 


HE major clue to what has been 
occurring in theology during the 
last fifty years may be found in the 
end known as historicism. Of course, a list 
®{ major influences upon the intellectual de- 
elopment of the Christian faith in this 
noch would have to include three distinct 
henomena: first, the widespread sense of 
earth experienced in world culture ; second, 
e translation of the writings of Sgren 
ierkegaard into accessible languages; and 
ird, the discovery of “the strange new 
orld within the Bible.” These influences, 
owever, have acted in concert, and the key 
b their unitary impact is in “historicism” 
ith its slow but pervasive penetration into 
e heart of all the major theological con- 
By historicism I mean what Ernst 
Troeltsch called “‘its good sense.” Historicism 
the point of view which conceives of history 
§ the only knowable reality and therefore 
historical method as the way of knowing 
ality. Erudite men of the West had been 
riting history since the days of Herodotus 
d Thucydides. The difference between 
at history and the history of historicism, 
bwever, is as great as the difference between 
olemy’s universe and the universe of Cop- 
icus. For historicism, history is the only 
ality man knows, so that the possibility of 
an's significance in the world is exclusively 
attribute of what he finds in history. Man 
Must strain out his livelihood in the stream 


time as fish filter out their existence in 
ers, 


CARL MICHALSON is Professor of Sys- 
matic Theology in the Theological School of 
ew University. His most recent published work 
The Hinge of History, Scribner’s, 1959. 


Fifty years ago Troeltsch proposed doing 
theology within the historicist framework. 
His importance to this period ought not be 
sought in his achievement or failure but in 
his conception of the project. He forecast a 
radical reorientation in theological method 
wherever historicism was taken seriously. 
The progress discernible in theology since is 
intimately related to the seriousness with 
which theologians have taken up Troeltsch’s 
venture. The distinctive thing about contem- 
porary theology is its attempt to overcome 
the problems of history entirely from within 
history and, what is the same, to claim noth- 
ing in theology which is not at the same 
time history. 

That is why historicism can be said to be 
at the base of what might otherwise be re- 
garded as the several major influences upon 
the last 50 years of theological work. For 
one thing, the cultural dearth of this period 
is accounted for in historicism. The reality 
called history, which historicism says is the 
only reality man knows, is as transitory and 
evanescent as time, of which it is made. It 
is a realm of complete relativism. Nothing 
that is made of time seems final. No stand- 
point from within time seems authorized to 
speak for all time. How, then, can theology 
proceed within such limitations? Histori- 
cism at least has this excellent advantage: it 
provides a point of view by which the cul- 
tural cataclysm of the world’s last fifty years 
can be made intelligible. Nothing is ultimate 
in history. Therefore, utopian or demonic 
attempts to potentiate cultural life, illustrated 
in this period by bourgeois liberalism and 
totalitarianism, were fated to fail. History 
has an inherent tendency to exhaust itself. 
Historicism, frankly espousing that view, 
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materializes as a modern version of proph- 
etism, exposing the transitory character of 
life and condemning schemes which seek to 
evade such finitude. 

To the extent of this critique of history, 
historicism is also the basic ingredient in 
existential thinking, which entered into the- 
ology during this period through S¢ren 
Kierkegaard. Kierkegaard won the title of 
modern father of existentialism by penetrat- 
ing every claim to have overcome the limits 
of history from within history. Yet he him- 
self uncovered one way in which this might 
be done legitimately. Working within the 
framework of history alone, he came upon 
one moment of time which exempted itself 
from the transcience and relativity of time. 
That was the moment in which eternity an- 
nounced its presence in time, the special 
moment of the presence of God in Jesus of 
Nazareth. If one adopted that exemption he 
ceased being “‘an existentialist” who, by defi- 
nition, encounters only relativity and the ab- 
sence of final meaning, and became a be- 
lieving Christian. Christians who found ul- 
timate claims in a single event were charged 
with perpetrating a “scandal of particular- 
ity.” Kierkegaard’s only warrant for pro- 
posing this scandal as the basis of one’s ex- 
istence was itself historical. That is, when 
one enters into the voluminous account of 
human history and assumes the interpretive 
burden implicit in historical existence, it is 
possible for him to come upon that one 
point at which transcience declares itself to 
be overcome. Therefore, if by virtue of his 
Christianity Kierkegaard was not a thor- 
oughgoing existentialist, he never broke 
with the spirit of historicism, if by histori- 
cism is meant the view in which history is 
the only reality one knows. 

The method of historicism, with its ex- 
istential seriousness, seems more than any- 
thing else to account for the rediscovery of 
the Bible in recent theology. The customary 
historical procedures of textual criticism and 
genetic explanation had truncated the Bible’s 
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full historicity. When historicism helped the 
theologian see history as the only reality 
man knows, the theologian ceased holding 
himself off from historical sources at an ob- 
jective distance. He tested the sources her- 
meneutically. That is, he put a fundamentally 
historical question to the sources. He asked 
of the Bible whether there was anything in 
its story which would support life with sig- 
nificance. For historicism, such a question 
converts all history into contemporary his- 
tory. That does not mean the end of the re- 
lation to the Bible as a book of the past. It 
simply translates the past into the present 
where alone the past can be known. The 
Bible through this procedure could become 
in contemporary theology what the church 
originally composed and canonized it to be, 
“the story of our life.” Barth in the belfry 
of his parish church with his unsteadied 
hand falling against the bell rope is a syn- 
bol of how the word of God can sound when 
history throws itself upon the Bible. The 
uproar against Barth’s exegesis of Romans 
which came from the established scholars 
was a sign that biblical scholarship was not 
fully prepared to exchange its concept o 
history as erudition for historicism’s incaw 
tious but thoroughgoing historical conscious 
ness. 

The only major test of contemporary the 
ology’s use of historicism occurred at thé 
mid-point of this 50-year period. In 1% 
at Barmen in Germany, Barthian theologia 
led the confessing church of Germany to fe 
pudiate all theological justification for Na 
tional Socialism. Historicism had unwitting! 
contributed to the endorsement of politica 
movements as acts of God, for it had i 
plied a certain coalescence between man’s 20 
tivity and God’s activity in the medium ‘ 
history. Barth, however, had increasingl 
sensed the danger in historical thinking, " 
garding it as a new form of psychologis! 
and anthropologism in theology. For hit 
the authentic source of the Christian fail 
was in the name of God as trinity. By t 
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decision he meant to conserve the conviction 
that nothing is true in history which does 
not involve the reality of God himself. 
When Barth commenced to construct his 
Dogmatik on this trinitarian foundation, 
cries of protest went up from his colleagues. 
Barth, they said, speaks about God in ab- 
straction from history. Barth’s God is a God 
an sich: a God who acts within the trinity 
but is detached from the process of history. 
\ theology which discusses God’s activity in 
abstraction from history secularizes history. 
To that extent the critics of Barth made a 
telling point. Barth’s more recent emphasis 
on “the humanity of God” is sometimes 
taken as a belated concession to his critics, 
However, the critics in making their case 
tended to lean too far in the opposite direc- 
tion. Whereas Barth had said that nothing is 
true in history which does not involve the 
reality of God, Friedrich Gogarten, Karl 
Heim, and Emil Brunner all sponsored the 
conviction that nothing is true in history 
which does not involve the reality of man. 
In doing so, they spoke quite appropriately 
of God as a reality pro nobis, an historical 
reality who identified himself with the baby 
Jesus in the manger and with the carpenter 
on the cross. “Revelation is history,” they 
said. The step toward affirming the conse- 
quent was a short one, and they soon found 
themselves asserting that “history is revela- 
tion.” That was the trend against which 
Barth pronounced his loud “Nein!” Now 
the theologians of our time are known as the 
Post-“Nein!” fathers, for they have in- 
herited a climate in which it is no longer 
considered appropriate to look for God in 
history except in the light of how God has 
disclosed himself there. History is revelation 
at one point only, and that is where God has 
announced himself to be present. Thereafter, 
only the witness to Jesus of Nazareth can be 


taken as the clue to what God is doing in his- 
tory, 


Once the Barthian repudiation of general 
tevelation was politically vindicated its pres- 


tige became distended. Significant elements 
in the historicist approach to theology were 
thereby overshadowed. Not until the end of 
the second world war was the balance re- 
stored through the “demythologizing” proj- 
ect of Rudolf Bultmann. The significance of 
Bultmann’s existential hermeneutic is that it 
reinstated a dimension of historical under- 
standing which Barthians had obscured 
since Barmen. It is true, as Barthians insist, 
that God reveals himself in history and that 
revelation is what properly constitutes his- 
tory. It is just as true that it is in history 
that God reveals himself. But history is the 
reality in which man has his life. Hence, if 
the revelation of God is historical, it occurs 
in the medium in which man lives and it ad- 
dresses itself to the fundamental perplexities 
which characterize man’s life. 

“Demythologizing” as a synonym for 
hermeneutical responsibility had been im- 
plicit in historicism from the outset. The past 
is fully historical only as it can be lived in 
the present. That in the past which cannot 
be lived is either chronicle, which is the 
corpse of history, or it is myth. Chronicle is 
a treatment of history which errs by its in- 
difference to ongoing life. Myth is a treat- 
ment of history which errs by its excessively 
passionate, hence almost contrived concern. 
Myth is so preoccupied with fixing once-for- 
all the truth of God revealed to history that 
it states the truth in a medium in which the 
truth does not occur. Myth states historical 
truth in a non-historical medium, the me- 
dium of objective certainty. “Demythologiz- 
ing” is a process of translating the myth back 
into the medium of lived reality, where God 
and man may meet. The revelation of God 
is identifiable with an event which facilitates 
interpretation without requiring capitulation, 
in which the interpretation remains indistin- 
guishable from the event. 

During the last few years an unacknowl- 
edged Barth-Bultmann axis has been devel- 


‘oping in the theological world. It expresses 


itself as the overcoming of the old dichotomy 
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between theology and anthropology which 
had Barthians against the world for so many 
years. Such an alliance was able to occur 
through the meditation of Bultmann because 
he was the one theologian of major impor- 
tance whom Barth had never attempted to 
annihilate. When Barth’s little Schrift on 
Bultmann did eventually appear, the worst 
he could find to say of Bultmann was, “Er 
ist ein Lutheraner!’”’ The strength of the ad- 
mittedly tenuous Barth-Bultmann concordat 
among their disciples is the way in which it 
fulfills the original promise in historicism. 
Contemporary theologians are now in the 
very best position to know what it means to 
say that Christians are involved with a real- 
ity which is nothing but history. For the 
word “history” may now embrace a connota- 
tion inclusive of both divine and human 
reality. A properly historical event is an 
event in which God is present in a way which 
supplies man’s life with the basis for its 
meaning. The occurrence of Jesus of Nazar- 
eth is just such an event. There theology and 
anthropology become one as history. That 
event can be repeated in the life of the 
world when the community which it forms is 
faithful in its reenactment of the event. 
Where this historical understanding is op- 
erative in theology today, major conceptual 
revisions are occurring. A few of the more 
obvious bear noting. “Supernaturalism” 
tends to fall into disuse, for faith now refers 
to a reality which is neither natural nor 
super-natural but historical. “Rationalism,” 
which locates the norm of theological authen- 
ticity somewhere within man’s experience, 
gives way to hermeneutics, which finds the 
meaning of man’s existence in an historical 
context engulfing man’s whole life. ““Dogma- 
tism’” becomes the symptom of a situation 
which has lost its spiritual power; for his- 
tory, which expresses itself in meaningful 
assertions, carries its own power to con- 
vince. “Subjectivity” no longer connotes 
private feeling but refers to man’s life in its 
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tendency toward some concrete reality, some 
reality which man himself does not consti- 
tute. Therefore, the exclusion of the canons 
of “objectivity” from theology does not mean 
the abandonment from faith of all reference 
to an “objective reality.” “Literalism” has 
become alien from historical thinking. Noth- 
ing in history is “literally” so, for history 
involves meaning, meaning involves inter. 
pretation, and interpretation involves her- 
meneutical risk. For the same _ reason, 
“authoritarianism” is no longer in good 
theological taste, for history knows no au- 
thorities. There are only frames of reference 
within which what was once meaningful for 
someone else becomes meaningful for you 
through your acts of interpretation. “Creed- 
alism” need not disappear as a result of this 
historical rubric so long as the propositions 
in which the faith is expressed are regarded 
as formative rather than normative. The 
propositions of faith, historically conceived, 
are not primarily objects of assent but access 
to meaningful existence. Faith is not realized 
in sentences which can be asserted to be true 
or false, but in sentences which make mar 
true. The propositions of faith are not meant 
so much to inform as\to confer courage. 
Finally, “metaphysics” is not disallowed by 
historicism. It is more apt to be rendered 
superfluous, for historicism does not look for 
ultimate reality behind historical manifesta 
tions but within them. 

To what extent, then, have some of tht 
distinctive theologies of the past 50 years re 
sponded to this wave of historicism? 

Probably the most conspicuous current il 
lustration is the work of Paul Tillich. Ti 
lich’s method of question and answer is chat 
acteristically historicist, for where there ! 
no putting of questions there is no histor). 
But Tillich’s historicism is not thoroughg0 
ing..He chooses to frame his theological at 
swers in formulations which antedate th 
rise of the historical consciousness. The his 
toricist dimensions of existentialism strv 
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ture his questions, but the ontological dimen- 
sions of pre-historicist, classical philosophies 


® structure his theological answers. One might 


say with Tillich, “I am only if Being itself 
support me.” That is an ontological judg- 
ment. Or, one might say with the historicist, 
“I am only if some fundamental meaning 
supports me.” That is an historical judg- 
ment, and historicists do not feel that this 


judgment requires extension into ontology 


where “being” has more status than “mean- 
ing.” 

Process theology, inspired by Whitehead’s 
philosophy, is more suggestive theologically 
han the range of its influence would indi- 
ate. Its correlation with historicism, how- 
ever, is very limited. Notwithstanding the 
act that it defines all reality as a continuum 
pf events, history is not its primary medium. 

his philosophy is oriented primarily to the 
atural sciences, and therefore gives en- 
ouragement to causes which deplore the 
lecline of cosmological categories in con- 
emporary thought. According to the his- 
oricists, however, events of nature are 
nowable only to God, the Creator. They 
pre deficient in meaning for man until they 
re interpreted. Yet when they are inter- 
preted, they cease being nature and become 
history. Biblical theologians corroborate this 
levelopment in historicism when they find 

e word “creation” functioning in the Bible 
s an historical and not as a cosmological 
Ooncept. 

The one American theologian most con- 
istent in his delineation of the historical ele- 

ent in the Christian faith is Reinhold Nie- 

uhr. Every major doctrine has become a 
ermeneutical tool in his hands. Creation, for 

stance, “means” that there is a purpose 

history, however hidden. Eschatology 
means” that the purpose of history is his- 
prically unrealizable. Jesus Christ “means” 
at perfection will always be crucified in 
istory, Theologians trained in the ontologi- 
al or naturalistic traditions tend to object 
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that this treatment of Christian doctrines 
vitiates the solidity of the Christian stand- 
point. “Meaning” seems so mental and so 
benign for coping with “the terror of his- 
tory.” According to the historicist tradition, 
however, nothing is more solid than where 
a man lives, and a man lives precisely where 
he holds his meanings. The realm of mean- 
ing, which is history, ought not be regarded 
as a shadowy, spiritous, subjectivistic sphere. 
For it is the very reality which constitutes 
faith. Faith is meaning which shapes the fu- 
ture through the force of its present reenact- 
ment of the past. 

A muscular element in this kind of his- 
torical thinking has been elaborated by Go- 
garten and Dietrich Bonhoeffer, both of 
whom testify that modern man has “come of 
age.” The sign of that maturity is man’s 
lively historical awareness. By historical 
awareness is meant the sense of responsibil- 
ity man manifests in his life in the world. 
Modern scientific achievement is one dra- 
matic evidence of this maturity. Man has 
learned to get along without God in all the 
important concerns of his life today. Reli- 
gious people deplore that fact. They want to 
make man weak in the world in order to 
create a need for God. Gogarten and Bon- 
hoeffer applaud modern man’s strength, 
however, for it is the state of affairs which 
the early church anticipated when it realized 
that in Christ man is no longer a slave or a 
child but a son, and if a son, then an heir to 
whom God has turned over the responsibility 
for the world. Modern man, of course, has 
secularized this Christian understanding of 
history by assuming responsibility for the 
world on his own initiative rather than under 
responsibility to God. Therein lies his peril. 
In forgetting that he receives the world from 
God, he may unwittingly turn the world into 
an object of worship. That act would militate 
against responsibility for the world, for no 
one who feels responsible to the world can 
assume responsibility for it. Faith in this 
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point of view is the structure of responsibil- 
ity toward the world which God confers 
upon man through the event of Jesus of 
Nazareth. 

Two quite recent intellectual movements 
are bringing considerable influence to bear 
upon theology in respect of its preoccupa- 
tion with historical affairs. One is from the 
side of biblical studies, the other from the 
side of philosophy. 

The “new quest of the historical Jesus,” 
pursued chiefly on the continent by New 
Testament scholars of the Bultmann persua- 
sion, has made it inadmissible for theolo- 
gians any longer to take the eventfulness of 
Jesus with less than full historical serious- 
ness. The old quest paradoxically subjectiv- 
ized Jesus by seeking him as an object, the 
object of a scientific quest, hence finding only 
what was sought, a scientific object. Theo- 
logians who abandoned that quest seemed 
willing to proceed on the basis of an inner, 
spiritual witness to Jesus such as the early 
preaching of the church provided, without 
putting the question of his historical factual- 
ity. At this stage in the development of his- 
toricism, however, historical factuality in- 
heres not in scientific objectivity, but in a 
reality which transcends objectivity and sub- 
jectivity while embracing the intention of 
both. That reality is event as interpretation. 
There is room for concern, therefore, that 
the new quest may make a mistake the old 
quest made. “If Jesus of Nazareth is at the 
center of the witness of the church,” they 
say, “then his historicity is of the essence of 
the witness to him.’’ If the question of Jesus’ 
historicity, however, is anywhere raised in 
separation from the question as to what 
Jesus really means, a truncated historical 
figure will emerge. 

From the side of philosophy, the sleeping 
giant of logical positivism has lately awak- 
ened to an interest in theology through Brit- 
ish analytical philosophy. Logical positivism 
had sponsored the physicalistic dogma that 
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only those sentences are meaningful which 
can be perceptually verified. British analysts 
no longer work by that dogma. While they 
continue to identify philosophy with lan 
guage analysis, they simply classify the vari- 
ous languages in use in popular speech and 
referee their use for the sake of cutting down 
the confusion of tongues. Thus released from 
the positivist preoccupation with physical 
things, the British analysts, particularly 2 
Oxford, have taken to examining theological 
language as one among the actual linguistic 
functions. The effect upon theology is strik- 
ingly similar to the effect of “demythologiz- 
ing.” What for Bultmann is mythology, for 
British analysis is a violation of the rules of 
the language game. Theologically, myth is 
using with reference to unverifiable reality a 
language which implies verifiability. The 
same mixing of language rules is called log- 
ical nonsense by the British analysts. The 
theological weakness of British analysis 
however, can be traced to the ghost of log:- 
cal positivism which haunts its procedures 
Statements which are not perceptually ver: 
fiable are still persistently under suspicion 
For that reason, the philosophical theology 
in this school tends to underrate unverifiabl 
theological language, which usually include 
the most kerygmatic elements in a Chris 
tian’s credo. What is equally misleading, t 
tends to underscore the theological state 
ments which concern nature and human ex 
perience, statements which do lend them 

selves to verification, as if. more validity 
resided there. This suggests a throw-backt 

an earlier day of theology as an empiric 

science. The most serious weakness of th 
method, however, is its deficiency in his 

toriography. The role of human interpreté 

tion in history is underestimated. As in i 


progenitor, logical positivism, British an?! 
ysis tends to view interpretations as expr 
sions about how one feels, pointing to not! 
ing objectively real; whereas for historicis4 
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interpretation is the very form which the ob- 
ective reality of history takes. Documents 
nd events in which historians find no in- 


Merpretation either are not history or they 


have been handled non-historically. 

Finally, historicist thinking has inaugu- 
ated the methodological revolution which in 
ontemporary theology may have a very 
ractical effect on the way we do our work. 
s many here must sometimes feel quite 
eenly, historicism puts in question the 
atus of biblical, historical, and systematic 
udies as independent disciplines. One can 
o longer easily distinguish biblical and his- 
prical studies from systematic studies as if 
e former deal with history while the latter 
eal with interpretation. History may no 
bnger be looked upon as a series of events 
mply open to interpretation. History is 
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events which are interpretation. Therefore, 
it is as true to say that systematic studies are 
bound to history in respect of its occurrence, 
as to say that biblical and historical studies 
are bound to history in respect of its inter- 
pretation. Moreover, one can no longer con- 
fidently assert that systematic studies deal 
with contemporary interpretation while bib- 
lical and historical studies deal with inter- 
pretations of the past. The only data within 
the range of anyone’s knowledge are histori- 
cal data which, albeit past, have their mode 
of existence as past in the present of the in- 
terpretive act. If the intimations in this 
method are sound, when we pursue them 
with rigor, we may enter into an era of ex- 
hilaration in theology which will be charac- 
terized by interdisciplinary codperation, dia- 
logue, and possibly even unity. 
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Theology in Prospect 


WILLIAM HORDERN* 


AN is always intrigued by the fu- 
ture. When a man ceases to look 
forward he ceases to live. Look- 

ing to the future is necessary for taking 
stock of where we have been and where at 
present we are going. Looking to the future 
may take the form of either predicting or 
prescribing. I am not going to predict the 
future, I leave that to premillennarians and 
Marxians. How can we make predictions 
when it is possible that within the next fifty 
years we shall be hobnobbing with intelligent 
creatures from other planets? One would 
have to be either much wiser or a much big- 
ger fool than I to attempt to forecast what 
effect such an activity would have upon the- 
ology. I am going to make the more modest 
attempt to indicate some of the things that 
it seems to me that theology ought to be do- 
ing in the coming years. 

The past fifty years in theology have been 
revolutionary and exciting. They have wit- 
nessed dramatic knock-down and drag-out 
battles such as the fundamentalist-modernist 
controversy, the neo-orthodox-liberal debate, 
and others. These years have rung with the 
cries of slogans about faith and reason, grace 
and works, revelation and discovery, symbol 
and myth, demythologizing the kerygma, and 
so on. In this debate a few problems seem to 
have been solved for the moment, several 
have been clarified, but many are far from 
solution. The present state of the world and 
the inconclusive nature of present theological 
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positions assure us that the next fifty year 
in theology will see creative battles and, yw 
would hope, advances. 

It is my conviction that one of the first or 
ders of unfinished business is a reévaluatiog 
of theology’s relationship to contempora 
philosophy. Modern theology has debate 
about what, if any, relationship there iso 
should be between philosophy and theology 
But a major irony of this debate is that j 
has been carried on, at least in this county 
with an almost total lack of attention to wha 
is happening in philosophy. Protestants hay 
deplored the obscurantism of Roman Cath 
lics who have tied their philosophy to Ari 
totle and Aquinas. But Protestant theolog 
although it has clung to men more rect 
than Aquinas, has nonetheless been as 0 
dated in its own way as Catholic thought. 

This isolation of theology from philosopi 
came home vividly to me when I left se 
nary and took a position in a leading phild 
ophy department. I \had engaged in t 
theological debate about philosophy in sem 
nary and, while I expected disagreem# 
with my new colleagues, I was not prepatt 
to find that we could not even talk meanitl 
fully to each other. It took me most of ei 
years with the philosophers before we : 
rived at the point where some kind of cat 
munication and real discussion could beg 
This, I believe, is not an unusual case; tt 
typical of the current lack of relations 
between philosophy and theology. What st 
inary failed to teach me was that a revdl 
tion had occurred in philosophy. 

But, you may ask, why should we bec! 
intoxicated with the latest fad in philosop 
Do we suppose that because it is later, i 
more true? My first answer is that theol 
must become concerned, because it is ut 
marching orders to speak to the world 
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which it finds itself. This does not mean that 
ve have to swallow what the modern world 
ays, but it does mean that we have to under- 
tand it. What concerns me about contempo- 
ary theology is that it shows little evidence 
§ having obtained the right to pass any 
udgment on the truth of contemporary phi- 
psophy. When theologians deign to notice 
he new philosophy they usually condemn it 
s “logical positivism,” missing the fact that 
pgical positivism was never more than the 
Peck’s Bad Boy” of the new movement. A 
eal study of the new philosophy will reveal, 
believe, certain truths that are vital to the- 
logical activity. 

Secondly, I would argue that today’s phi- 
psophy is facing a crucial problem that the- 
logy dare not ignore. Modern philosophy 
s absorbed with language analysis. At first 
ight the theologian is repelled at the disre- 
ard for the classical concerns of philosophy. 
but the philosopher is speaking to a real 
roblem of the times as is revealed by the 
ay in which his insights are finding their 
ay into the natural and social sciences and 
ore slowly into the humanities. For despite 
ll our modern methods of communication, 
ne of the crises of our time is the crisis of 
pmmunication. The Tower of Babel myth 
kes on a frightening relevance when we 
te that speaking the same mother tongue in 
0 way assures man that he can communi- 
hte with his neighbor. Even the members of 
€ same university faculty cannot under- 
and each other. There is a crucial need to 
alyze our language, the tool of communi- 
ition, ina day when communication has be- 
bme more of a nostalgic hope than a reality. 
Thirdly, I would urge a conversation 
ith philosophy because it will force theol- 
fy to clarify its own foundations. The new 
ilosophy refuses to build a foundation for 
tology as did the classic philosophies. And 
hen the theologian tries to build his own 
ilosophical foundation he fails to convince 
¢ modern philosopher. The reasons for this 
uation are clear. In the light of the gains 
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of twentieth century philosophy, it has be- 
come evident that what finally divides the 
modern world of thought is the question as 
to what is evidence. It is impossible to go 
into some neutral arena to view objectively 
the evidence when the issue at stake is that 
of what is evidence. Recently I read a new 
Roman Catholic view of natural theology and 
I was struck with the fact that what it 
brought forth as evidence for God was pre- 
cisely what would be challenged today. It 
was not that the critic would argue about 
the logic in deriving conclusions from prem- 
ises, it was the premises that would be re- 
jected. The same problem is evident in Prot- 
estant attempts at natural theology. 

This means that in our discussion with 
others, theology has to take stock of what 
Professor Willem Zuurdeeg calls “convic- 
tional language” in his profound book, An 
Analytical Philosophy of Religion (Abing- 
don, 1958). Convictional language occurs 
when we have pushed our argument to the 
point where we appeal to that which has 
convicted us, our “convictor” as Zuurdeeg 
calls it. 

Convictional language is, of course, the 
language of faith. But faith is not believing 
without evidence, faith is, as the writer of 
Hebrews put it, “the evidence” (Hebrews 
11:1). Faith is the appeal to the sufficiency 
of the evidence. We cannot find evidence to 
prove that the evidence is evidence; the evi- 
dence must justify its own claim. A dialogue 
with modern philosophy forces theology to 
ask this question: does Christianity have to 
rest first upon faith in non-Christian evi- 
dence or does Christianity have in itself its 
own best evidence? 

The tragedy of natural theology seems to 
me to be this. If the natural theologian is a 
Thomist, he has first to argue for the validity 
of epistemological realism and the Aristo- 
telian categories before he can persuade the 
doubter to consider the evidences for Chris- 
tianity. The Protestant natural theologian 
argues first for the categories of Idealism, 
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Whitehead, or Existentialism, and then he 
hopes to lay the basis for Christianity. But 
the problem is that where he cannot win as- 
sent to his philosophical prolegomena, the 
Christian faith seems to fall with Thomism, 
Idealism, or Existentialism. That is, Christi- 
anity is rejected before it has a chance to be 
heard. But if it is true that Christianity has 
its own evidence, then Christianity should 
not stand or fall with an alien philosophy, it 
should stand or fall on the ability of its own 
evidence to convict the doubter. All of which 
leads to the startling conclusion that Karl 
Barth is better able to speak with modern 
philosophy than are most natural theologians. 

The great insight of Barth is that if theol- 
ogy is to speak with philosophy, it must have 
its own standing ground from which to 
speak. It must not let philosophy set the 
ground rules. So often we have not had a 
dialogue with philosophy, the theologian has 
become a philosopher and carried on a mon- 
ologue within philosophy itself. Frequently 
we are told that if theology is to speak with 
the man who is in another discipline, it must 
learn to speak the language of that discipline 
and to justify its faith within the framework 
of the other discipline. This seems a half 
truth to me. I am arguing that theology has 
the duty of being abreast of its times and 
contemporary thinking. But I have found 
that philosophers, scientists, and others do 
not expect the theologian to build theology 
on scientific, philosophical or other such 
foundation. The theologian who attempts 
this will likely fail for he is then an amateur 
among the professionals. Rather it is ex- 
pected that he will present his own founda- 
tion for what he has to say. Of course, he 
must speak theology so that it is intelligible 
to the scientist, philosopher, etc., and he 
must know enough of the other discipline 
to do this. But in our day of specialization it 
will not be held against the theologian that 
he is a layman in the other field. It will be 
held against him, however, if he has no 
basis of his own upon which to stand. 
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In the past fifty years theology has ma 
continual attempts to find a basis for Chris. 
tian belief by appealing to science and phi- 
losophy. Today such appeals are less an 
less effective with the keener thinkers. Cop. 
temporary philosophy not only refuses to be 
a handmaiden for theology, it casts dout 
upon every secular handmaiden to which the. 
ology might appeal. But instead of deploring 
this fact theology should see here an oppor. 
tunity for the future. If the Christian faith js 
true, why should we fear that God in Chris 
cannot convince the heart of men unless we 
can first find persuasive prolegomena in sec. 
ular thought ? 

The discussion of modern philosophy leads 
to a second problem for tomorrow’s theology 
Any theology that speaks with modern phi: 
losophy will have to analyze its language 
What kind of language is language about 
God, the Incarnation, and so forth? What 
does it mean? How does it operate ? What i 
its logic? But each of these is a crucial ques 
tion for theology quite apart from any di: 
logue with philosophy. Theologians have 
been concerned for centuries with the mear- 
ing of words and propositions. Some of tlt 
earliest forms of language analysis are ti 
be found in the early Church Fathers. but 
this analysis is a never ending task and t 
has not received the treatment that it need 
for today. 

As I have said, we live amongst Babels 
confusion of voices and the task of commun: 
cation is crucial. What can theology do 0 
enable its language to reach the modern mat! 
My colleague, Phillip Watson, has suggeste! 
that language was infected by the fall, ani 
language was redeemed by the Word's 
coming flesh. This is an intriguing thougit 
The Tower of Babel symbolizes the disrup 
tion of man’s language in the fall and Pentt 
cost symbolizes the redemption of languag 
as each man heard the disciples speak in hi 
own tongue. But it is imperative that a n¢ 
Pentecost occur. If it is to do so, the hum 
contribution must be an analysis of the ™ 
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re of theological language that will enable 


s to translate the Gospel for the world of 


r time. 
Of course modern theology has been wres- 
ng with the problem of language. Bult- 
ann’s “demythologizing” is essentially a 
itique of religious language. How can the 
ought categories of the mythical New Tes- 
ment be translated (i.e., demythologized ) 
that the kerygma can speak to modern 
an? The problems that Bultmann raises are 
cial and any theology that ignores them 
ll do so at its own peril. But it seems to me 
at Bultmann, like most of us, is better at 
ising questions than he is at giving an- 
yers. When Bultmann’s kerygma is trans- 


med, we must ask if it bears any vital rela- 


ynship to the New Testament. Further- 
pre, the modern man for whom Bultmann 
pnsiates the kerygma is the modern man 
o has accepted Heidegger’s philosophy. 
hether Bultmann does communicate with 
sman I cannot say, for personally I do not 
ow anyone who understands Heidegger, 
ch less anyone who follows him. But it is 
tain that Bultmann creates more confu- 
bn than understanding for any but the dis- 
le of Heidegger. 
The theme of religious. symbolism occurs 
almost everything that Tillich writes. And 
, at present, Tillich’s whole theological 
ucture seems suspended in mid-air, be- 
se its central core is his concept of sym- 
lism and this concept seems to be in ruins. 
At an early date Tillich accepted the 
int made by Wilbur M. Urban that, to 
tak of symbolic knowledge, one must de- 
it the realm referred to symbolically by 
hon-symbolic statement.! This seems unde- 
able. If I tell you that I am going to speak 
but ““glumph” and then, if everytime I say 
ething and you try to find out what 
mph is, I tell you that what I have said 
st be taken symbolically, you can never 
re the least idea of what I mean by 
umph.” Symbols are always open to vari- 
interpretations and without a non-sym- 
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bolic statement you have no clue as to which 
way a symbol points. 

In light of this, the first volume of Til- 
lich’s Systematic Theology emphasizes that 
the one non-symbolic statement about God 
which we can make is the statement that 
“God is being itself.”? This statement 
brought forth much criticism. Some argued 
that it is purely symbolic itself and thus not 
the non-symbolic statement that could give 
meaning to a system of symbols. Others have 
argued that this is neither a symbolic nor a 
non-symbolic statement. It is not a state- 
ment at all; it is at best a definition. Tillich 
apparently has been persuaded by these criti- 
cisms, for in the second volume of his Sys- 
tematic Theology he tells us that the only 
non-symbolic statement about God is “the 
statement that everything we say about God 
is symbolic.”? In the same paragraph he tells 
us that statements like “God is being itself” 
are statements on the “boundary line where 
symbolic and non-symbolic coincide,” what- 
ever that means! 

Having made the damaging confession 
that all of his statements about God are sym- 
bolic, Tillich does nothing to answer the 
original objection from Urban that he for- 
merly accepted. Tillich makes a noble effort 
to get out of the impasse by his distinction 
between signs which point to a reality and 
symbols which participate in that to which 
they point. This theme occurs numerous 
times in his writing. But I have searched in 
vain for a meaningful interpretation of this 
distinction. It does not correspond to any 
normal use of terms and Tillich’s use is so 
elastic that it can apply to the symbolic na- 
ture of a flag as well as to the symbolic 
nature of calling God personal.* In view of 
the unsatisfactory explanation of symbol in 
Tillich’s theology, it is possible for persons 
of widely different convictions to claim Til- 
lich as their own. Thus J. H. Randall, Jr., 
writing a defense of naturalistic humanism, 
tells us that he is theologically closest to 
Tillich.5 On the other hand, Tillich is hailed 
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as a defender of traditional Christian faith. 
One side or the other must be wrong, but it 
is difficult to prove which is wrong in light 
of Tillich’s inability to speak of God in non- 
symbolic terms. 

I have taken time to depict Tillich’s di- 
lemma, not in order to refute a great Chris- 
tian thinker, but to warn all theologians who 
approach the problem of religious language. 
When a Tillich produces such dilemmas, ev- 
ery theologian must walk with care. It is my 
conviction that if we are to find a non-sym- 
bolic statement about God, it must be the one 
that the Bible suggests : God is personal. But 
that thesis cannot be developed here. 

A third major issue that the theology of 
tomorrow must face is the problem of ethics. 
It is unfortunate that, due to quite practical 
demands of time and energy, most of our 
seminary faculties have divided the teaching 
of theology and Christian ethics. This divi- 
sion obscures the fact that ethics and theol- 
ogy are parts of one whole in the Christian 
faith. Neither a theology without ethical im- 
plications nor an ethics without theological 
foundations, has any right to the adjective 
Christian. Whatever you may think about 
Barth’s theology or ethics, it is difficult to 
deny the essential correctness of his making 
ethics a part of dogmatics. 

This is true of every age. The reason, how- 
ever, why I feel that this is an urgent task 
for theology is that we live in an age of acute 
ethical crisis. From many sides we are being 
warned that we live in an age of ethical decay 
and confusion. Concrete events, from the 
relatively minor ones of quiz-show scandals, 
to the imperative problems of international 
survival, show us an age without ethical sen- 
sitivity or direction. One theologian, Dean 
R. E. Fitch, has written recently that ethics 
are obsolete today and there is much to show 
that he is right. Our generation is one of 
ethical relativism, not in the sense that we 
have strong defenders of the principles of 
ethical relativism, for we have fewer such 
defenders than many other ages, but in the 
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sense that we unquestionably live by the 
principles of ethical relativity. Conformity 
has replaced ethical conviction, excuses rather 
than condemnations are found for ethical yi. 
olators, we demand rights and ignore respon. 
sibilities and so on. 

A serious symptom of our time is that 
there is no ethical revolt. Our problem is not 
that a flaming youth is questioning the eth- 
ical values of its elders. Even our beat-gen- 
eration cannot be called a flaming youth in 
revolt, they are youth without flame who 
care too little about anything to revolt. Re- 
cently C. S. Lewis had another Screwtape 
letter in a popular magazine in which he pic- 
tured the devils deploring the second-rate 
kind of sinners they are getting these days 
Our age cannot produce great sinners le 
cause it does not have the moral fibre to pro- 
duce real moral rebellion. 

The churches seem to be a part of the 
problem rather than of the answer. They 
have produced few moral pronouncements it 
recent years that have been able to move 
their own membership, let alone the generd 
public. On some of our greatest issues, su 
as hydrogen warfare, the churches hav 
been either painfully silent or else they hav 
echoed the dominant political credos of thei 
culture. Instead of moral leadership th 
churches have scolded their people about: 
lack of morality, usually interpreting mord 
ity in terms of the mores of a bygone ag 
And through it all the churches have fount 
various parties making theological hay }j 
blaming the loss of ethical concern upé 
their theological rivals. 

This is no time for scolding or recriminé 
tion. Our age is not facing Paul’s problem 
“The good that I would I do not” ; that pro 
lem will face us in its own time. The bas 
factor in our contemporary situation is tl 
we,do not know what we ought to do. In 
world that has changed as rapidly as 0 
and in which we know so much more abd 
the dynamics of personality, we cannot in 
honesty draw the simple moral rules and 44 
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tinctions that were once good enough. Mores 
and ethical rules that we have inherited with 
the family jewels will not answer the needs 
of a bewildered age that is asking, “But 
what is right ?” 

The church cannot meet the problem unless 
it is ready to do some creative theological 
thinking about ethics. We must bring the 
Gospel to bear on an age that is ethically 
relativist, not out of conviction but out of 
confusion. We must take seriously Paul’s 
statement that we no longer live under the 
law, and learn that we are no longer under 
the ethical codes and standards of another 
day and age. But this must not be made the 
prologue to ethical license, rather it must be 
the means of learning what it implies for to- 
day to have in us that mind that was in 
Christ Jesus. 

Christianity can enter with real sympathy 
into the ethical confusion and scepticism of 
our time, because it is not tied to the view 
hat ethical norms are something set once 
and for all eternity. Instead of simply de- 
ploring the ethical confusion, we ought to 
hail it as an opportunity for the Gospel. In 
many ways our time is like that of the Refor- 
nation when the moral codes of the Middle 

ges were cracking under the demands of a 
ew age. The Reformers had the courage to 
resent a new morality that denied the val- 
es of celibacy and monasticism, made secu- 
ar toil significant, accepted the charging 
bf interest, and generally transvalued the 
alues of mediaevalism. At no point do we 
eed a new Reformation more than in the 
urea Of ethical concern. Bonhoeffer and a 
ew others have pointed possible directions, 
but we have a mighty task before us. 

There are many other urgent problems for 
heology in the coming years. I will mention 
briefly a few. In recent years theology has 
leveloped much literature on the doctrine of 
he church. It might be said that Protestant 
heology has rediscovered the church. But 
here is an irony here. Theology has insisted 
hat the church is a divine institution; it is 


not just another sociological institution, ex- 
plainable by sociological laws. It is the body 
of Christ, the continuance of the work of God 
in Christ. But even while theology has been 
making this point, our sociologists have been 
revealing to us that the church, as it exists in 
America, is very frequently a sociological in- 
stitution that is explainable quite simply by 
sociological laws. This is a problem for the- 
ology. What is the relationship between the 
theological picture of the church and the 
church as an empirical reality? Could the 
average church member, reading a theologi- 
cal treatise on the church, recognize the 
church on the corner to which he goes? Prot- 
estants have repudiated the doctrine of apos- 
tolic succession as it applies to ordination. 
Just because you can find a physical line of 
hands back to the apostles, it does not assure 
you that you have the apostolic faith. Has the 
time come to see the same truth with regard 
to the church? Just because a society of men 
has a physical continuity with what was once 
a church of Christ, does it follow that it is 
still a church? 

The last fifty years have seen the begin- 
ning of the ecumenical movement in its mod- 
ern form. Although it has been an associa- 
tion of church leaders rather than of 
churches, it has made a contribution towards 
healing the broken body of Christ. But theol- 
ogy has only begun to come to terms with it. 
The real theological issue that it raises is: 
can we find oneness in Christ without sac- 
rificing our loyalty to truth? Critics of the 
ecumenical movement have argued, and with 
some justification, that truth has been be- 
trayed for the sake of togetherness. Perhaps 
that was inevitable in the early stages, but 
if it persists and becomes more noticeable in 
the compulsion to develop an ecumenical the- 
ology, it will be disastrous. In that case we 
would have to have a new Reformation. We 
must learn that theological divisions do not 
necessarily make Christian fellowship im- 
possible. 

Theology needs to do more about the prob- 
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lem of communicating its insights to laymen. 
In recent years a host of books have flooded 
from religious presses aimed at the intelli- 
gent layman. Some of them have hit their 
mark, more of them have not. However, 
many of the latter have communicated theol- 
ogy to the minister and seminary student. 
This was a major accomplishment because 
ten years ago theology was not only in isola- 
tion from the laymen, it was in danger of 
being isolated from the clergy, too. Nonethe- 
less, as one of my colleagues put it, “Every- 
one seems to be writing for the ‘intelligent 
layman,’ but who is writing for the unintel- 
ligent layman?” He had a point. We should 
not refer to the “unintelligent layman” but to 
the “non-intellectual” layman. Most books 
interpreting theology to the laity assume a 
layman acquainted with Camus, Sartre, Ten- 
nessee Williams, Faulkner, Freud, Marx, 
David Riesman, William Whyte, Jr., and so 
on. No one has yet done much to bring the 
insights of contemporary theology to the 
millions who are more acquainted with Gun- 
smoke, Maverick, Perry Mason, and Jack 
Paar than they are with T. S. Eliot. Here is 
a field rich for harvest and, unfortunately, 
the harvesters are many. But theologians are 
seldom among them. 

These are some of the prospects for theol- 
ogy as one theologian sees them. Probably 
no one would deny that these are urgent 
needs. That they are the most urgent will be 
questioned, I am sure. But, in conclusion, let 
us hazard this modest prediction. The next 
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fifty years in theology will be as revolution- 
ary as the last fifty. The fruits of the last 
fifty years in theology, the ecumenical move. 
ment, and various other factors will produce 
as passionate battles as we have known these 
last fifty. Even if for fifty years hence we 
should only dot the “i’s” and cross the “t's” 
of the theological giants who have labored 
during the last fifty, theology will be as vital 
and thrilling as it has been. For the giants of 
the past have left a host of undotted “i's” 
and uncrossed “t’s” and the world situation 
into which we are moving will demand ever 
new applications of theology. As we move 
into the space age our theological horizons 
will have to broaden. But if we truly be- 
lieve that Christ was the Word that was with 
God in the creation of all space, our center 
will remain the same. 
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Religion and Culture 
An Essay on Essays in Appreciation of Paul Tillich * 


JACK BOOZER 
Emory University 


HE volume under present discus- 
sion is a weighty piece of evidence 
in substantiation of the thesis sug- 
gested some years ago by Professor Georgia 
Harkness: “What Alfred North Whitehead 
is to American philosophy, Paul Tillich is to 
American theology.” Though it might be 
fruitful to investigate Tillich’s Whitehead- 
like effect in terms of his actual influence 
upon particular philosophers in America, it 
appears that a more profitable application of 
the statement would recognize how both 
these men have effected revolutions through 
transformations of perspectives which have 
by their centrifugal power influenced men 
of the most divergent points of view. That 
Albert Schweitzer, Martin Buber, T. S. 
Eliot, Jacques Maritain, W. H. Auden and 
Arnold Toynbee should encourage the pub- 
lication of the volume, and that Erich Fromm, 
Karl Jaspers, Karl Barth, Gustave Weigel, 
Georges Florovsky, Charles Hartshorne, 
Gabriel Marcel, and Yoshinori Takeuchi 
(among others) should contribute essays to 
a volume in honor of Paul Tillich, are evi- 
dences of the extent of the appreciation for 
and indebtedness to Paul Tillich. And the 
thrust of their recognition is all the more 
significant in that these persons do not speak 
as “disciples” of Tillich, but as free persons 
Within many theological and philosophical 
positions, yet each in a measure influenced 
by the intellectual labors of Paul Tillich. 
Walter Leibrecht, editor of the volume, 
puts the case formally. “This volume as a 
hole is offered as an expression of deep 


Walter Leibrecht (ed.), Religion and Culture. 
tw York: Harper & Brothers, 1959. xi + 399 
pages, $7.50. 


gratitude and esteem to a great spirit, by 
those who, with their whole generation, have 
been inspired and stimulated by his thought” 
(ix). 

The major divisions of the book suggest 
the diversity and comprehensiveness of 
Tillich’s interests. I, Transition to the Twen- 
tieth Century; II, Religion and the Dilem- 
mas of Contemporary Existence; III, Reli- 
gion and Creativity; IV, Religion and 
Language: Myth, Symbol and Belief; V, 
Religion and the Realms of Reason: Philos- 
ophy and Science; VI, Religion and the Vo- 
cation of the Church; VII, Religion and the 
Encounter of East and West; and VIII, Reli- 
gion and World Order. Altogether the list of 
contributors is a healthy start towards a 
“‘Who’s Who in Contemporary Theology.” In 
addition to the contributors named above, 
Reinhold Niebuhr, Nels F. S. Ferré, Stanley 
Romaine Hopper, Erich Przywara, Hein- 
rich Bornkamm, Karl Heim, Karl Loewith, 
James Luther Adams, Rudolf Bultmann, 
Paul Lehmann, Kurt Leese, Wilhelm Pauck, 
Emil Brunner, John C. Bennett, Helmut 
Thielicke, and Charles Malik write essays 
for this volume. 

The most brilliant and sensitive chapter 
of the book, showing an influence of Tillich, 
yet also an independence of him, is “The 
Modern Diogenes: A Kierkegaardian 
Crotchet” by Stanley Hopper. If one is of- 
fended at the price of $7.50 for a hetero- 
geneous collection of essays of this sort, let 
him read and enter into Hopper’s essay, pay 
the toll gladly, and consider that all of the 
other essays are in the nature of a bonus. 

Hopper illuminates a central thesis in the 
thought of Tillich with poetic and theologi- 
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cal depth. In the remainder of the review let 
us give attention to this central idea, which 
is a variation on the theme of the “Prot- 
estant principle,” and then consider two 
criticisms of Tillich’s thought by Roman 
Catholic theologians. 

One of the earlier of Tillich’s writings to 
appear in English was a collection of essays 
called The Protestant Era, in 1948. But the 
essays constituting the volume were written 
over a period of twenty-six years, beginning 
in 1922. In his introduction to these, Tillich 
comments upon the fact that the unifying 
thought of these essays is the meaning of 
Protestantism. Protestantism, for Tillich, 
indicates a “special historical embodiment of 
a universally significant principle.” 


This principle, in which one side of the divine- 
human relationship is expressed, is effective in all 
periods of history; it is indicated in the great re- 
ligions of mankind; it has been powerfully pro- 
nounced by the Jewish prophets; it is manifest in 
the picture of Jesus as the Christ; it has been re- 
discovered time and again in the life of the Church 
and was established as the sole foundation of the 
Churches of the Reformation, and it will challenge 
these churches wherever they leave their founda- 
tion.” 

Protestantism as a principle is eternal and a per- 
manent criterion of everything temporal.’ 


The first assumption upon which Tillich’s 
thought moves is that God and man are re- 
lated in such a way that man’s temporal ex- 
istence is always in partial separation from 
God. No finite being, object, or institution, 
therefore, can be spoken of univocally with 
God, none points unambiguously to God, 
none is God. Though Tillich’s categories of 
being and non-being suggest a speculative, 
metaphysical analysis conducive to system 
building, the content of these words is ex- 
istential, biblically existential, in the sense 
of alienation, rebellion, anxiety, guilt, judg- 
ment, fulfillment, joy. 

The dilemma of man in his “religious” life 
today is poignantly clear in a student’s state- 
ment, “I believe in God, I just do not trust 
Him.” How is it possible to believe in one 
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whom one does not trust? It is utterly im- 
possible except by a linguistic gymnastic 
which separates belief from trust. Religion 
in the twentieth century has suffered the dis- 
integrative effects of this separation. The 
mind has accepted the “right” answers, but 
the heart is unmoved. Persons with status in 
institutional religion, sensing a danger, have 
contributed to the historical, intellectual, cul- 
tural, and moral distortions of what one 
should “‘believe.” They have sought to make 
their position impregnable by homiletic ut- 
terances to the effect that if one does not 
trust what (whom?) he believes, he does 
not really believe. 

The Protestant principle which Tillich has 
so clearly enunciated performs a timely ca- 
thartic function against the sepsis of ultimate 
dependence upon that which is unworthy oj 
such, statements about history, creedal state- 
ments, cultural ideals, and moral principles. 
The contributions to the present volume ex- 
press in varying degrees their concurrence 
with Tillich. Bultmann’s statement is per- 
haps the most clear. “To believe means a 
once to trust and to obey. But it does not 
mean to accept some particular doctrines 
about Christ” (241). 


I, THE HISTORICAL DISTORTION 


History becomes a problem because of the 
question of the historical Jesus. Tillich ur 
derstands faith as “ultimate concern,” not a 
assent to the factual information in historical 
statements. “The truth of faith cannot bt 
made dependent on the historical truth 0 
the stories and legends in which faith has e- 
pressed itself. It is a disastrous distortion 0 
the meaning of faith to identify it with the 
belief in the historical validity of the Biblicd 
stories.”® Florovsky grants as much. “It 
deed, only signs can be interpreted, and n0 
‘pure facts’; since the question about meat 
ing points beyond pure givenness. . . 
deed, historical cognition is a kind of conver 
sation, a dialogue with those in the pa 
whose life, thoughts, feelings, and ded 
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sions the historian endeavors to rediscover, 
through the documents by which they are 
witnessed to or signified” (145). 

Karl Heim, however, is nearer to Tillich’s 
point of view. 


Genuine facts, and natural laws established by 
observation, can never place the reality of the Cre- 
ator in question; they can only correct false no- 
tions of the way in which this Creator governs the 
world. The Bible knows that the Creator is in- 
comprehensible. We can never express His will in 
formulas. Every notion of the way in which He 
governs the universe must be continually corrected 
by new facts. Even if all the marvels of the uni- 
verse could be explained by natural laws, the real- 
ity of the Creator would not be placed in question 
for one moment. It would only be shown that God 
in governing the universe follows definite laws 
which He has established for all time (189). 


Although the Christian is interested in all 
the light that biblical criticism can throw on 
the manner of God’s action, the conviction of 
the Christian that the powers of the New 
Being have come to him in Jesus Christ is 
not put in jeopardy by the latest ‘assured 
results” of biblical scholarship. Faith is in 
God, not in statements about Jesus, how- 
ever important or informing these statements 
may be. The Protestant principle negates the 
claim for the literal infallibility of the Bible, 
for such a claim would regard the biblical 
record as an object of faith, would place the 
fnitude of the utterances beyond criticism, 
and would confuse the reporting of informa- 
tion about Jesus with the acceptance of Je- 
sus as the Christ. 


II. THE INTELLECTUAL DISTORTION 


The process of the intellectualization of 
faith has led to a confusion of scientific or 
philosophical truth and religious truth. The 
stance of religious faith is inevitably articu- 
lated within the context of a world-view, but 
it is a mistake to confuse the two. There is 
no “revealed philosophy” in the sense that 
religious faith in a situation of ultimate con- 
cern receives a systematic statement of “the 
true view.” “Faith does not command a 
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definite philosophy, although churches and 
theological movements have claimed and 
used Platonic, Aristotelian, Kantian, or Hu- 
mean philosophies. The philosophical impli- 
cation of the symbols of faith can be devel- 
oped in many ways, but the truth of faith 
and the truth of philosophy have no author- 
ity over each other.’”* 

In his essay tracing the relation between 
knowledge and faith from the Pre-Socratics 
to Heidegger, Loewith writes: 


Strictly speaking, there can be no “Christian 
philosophy.” One can conceive of a “Christened” 
philosophy, that is, after a philosopher has become 
Christian, but the relationship between philosophy 
and Christianity is then a relation of Christian 
faith to Christian knowledge, not a relation between 
philosophy as such and Christianity. The most 
that Christian faith can demand of philosophy is 
that it not exclude the possibility of a divine truth 
that is self-revealing. If there is such a divine self- 
revelation of truth and if man is capable of grasp- 
ing it as such, it is superior in principle to every 
human seeking for truth. Even Socrates came this 
far and attained this insight (210). 


Bornkamm speaks of Erasmus’ mistake 
in constructing a “Christian philosophy” and 
of the correctness of Luther’s distinction be- 
tween religion and philosophy. Hartshorne 
and Marcel in their quite different points of 
view treat the problem of evil. Hartshorne 
presents an intellectual scrutiny of some doc- 
trines associated with Christianity, defending 
God as the giver of spontaneity and creativ- 
ity against those who call him wicked, the 
author of evil. An analysis of the passivity 
as well as the activity of love leads Hart- 
shorne to comment on the presence of suf- 
fering in God. 

Marcel, quite interestingly, discusses the 
problem of evil also. But his conclusion is 
that “evil” is a problem to Christian faith 
because of the concept of causality. “I have 
come to think that cause is an essentially 
profane category” (212). Marcel rejects the 
view that all evils are to be understood peda- 
gogically because this view excludes “what 
ought first to be taken into account, and 
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that is communion, compassion” (216). The 
answer to the problem of evil is not to be 
found in the profane category of “cause” but 
in the idea of a holy God, in transcendence, 
and in the mystical identification of the suf- 
ferer with the “communion of sufferers.” 

In each of these cases the Protestant prin- 
ciple has relevance in cutting through the 
safety of every conclusion of reason to ex- 
pose the raw features of man’s existence un- 
der the holiness of God. 


III. THE CULTURAL DISTORTION 


Tillich’s long interest in the relationship 
between religion and culture is evidenced by 
his early statement, “Religion is the sub- 
stance of culture and culture the form of re- 
ligion,” and by the recent publication of The- 
ology of Culture, edited by Robert C. Kim- 
ball. Though there is no indication that the 
various essays in the volume under consider- 
ation were written for the title, Religion and 
Culture, many of the essays have to do with 
the problem. Fromm is concerned with the 
passage from community to mass society and 
the importance of the individual (Tillich’s 
autonomy) in the reéstablishment of com- 
munity. Reinhold Niebuhr appraises biblical 
faith and socialism. Speaking of the “‘whole 
logic of the Christian interpretation of his- 
tory,” he writes: “Despair is overcome be- 
cause there is forgiveness for those who rec- 
ognize the ambiguity of good and evil in 
which all historic achievements are involved. 
Illusion is overcome because the ultimate 
criterion of history convicts every achieve- 
ment of man of falling short” (47). 

Heim suggestively analyzes the growing 
power of secularism, even in “religious” 
judgments and “religious” institutions, re- 
minding us that the early followers of Jesus 
were called atheists. In a quite Tillichian 
view, he suggests a procedure for contem- 
porary Christians. “In the present situation 
Christians should follow the precedent of the 
early Church: they should join those who 
deprive the world of its gods and who op- 


pose all man’s attempts to claim for himselj 
and for his world the eternity and absolute. 
ness which belong to God alone. In other 
words, contemporary Christians should sup. 
port those who relativize world and man’ 
(194). Bennett writes on freedom and jus. 
tice, Thielicke on war in the atomic age, an/ 
Malik on the United Nations. Each reflects 
the relevance of the Protestant principle in 
the appraisal of the cultural situation. 

The problem is put in its most acute form 
as regards the church. Tillich insists tha 
there is Catholic substance in the church: 
there is resurrection, recreation, the New 
Being. But any one of these would become 
demonic if it were institutionalized or his. 
toricized in such a way as to call attention 
to itself as an opaque Gestalt of Grace. The 
Protestant principle is necessary to “rela- 
tivize” every cultural form within the world, 
even that of the church. 


IV. THE MORAL DISTORTION 


Whereas the intellectual, cultural and his 
torical distortions of religion are rather 
readily acknowledged, religious piety has 
difficulty accepting the moralistic distortion 
The “Christian code,” ‘the “Christian way 0! 
life,’ “doing the right thing” are matters 0 
personal concern even when cultural and 
communal forms are rejected. 

Yet as Tillich understands religion, it % 
just as possible for morality to be abso 
lutized as for a creed or an_ institution 
Awareness of holiness is obviated as effet: 
tively by a sense of moral achievement as by 
a sense of cultural stability or of intellectw 
rightness. 

Tillich is particularly sensitive to the w2 
in which Protestantism has placed a dispro 
portionate emphasis upon the moral, tht 
legal, the juristic. In the Protestant Era and 
the, Systematic Theology, he deplores th 
rationalistic-moralistic understanding of mat 
which has the double effect of denying grat‘ 
and of offering a way of self-salvation. Thi 
is particularly true when righteousness & 
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Judes the bodily and does not allow itself 
o be “dragged” to the level of the sensual. 
epression practiced by the moralistic Prot- 
stant conscience has produced a “psychic 
nderground” which has erupted in the form 
f anxiety and mental illness in Protestant 
ountries. 
Against a pietistic and moralistic under- 
anding of conscience, Tillich speaks of the 
transmoral” conscience. ““A conscience may 
called ‘transmoral’ which judges not in 
edience to the moral law but according to 
e participation in a reality which trans- 
ends the sphere of moral commands.’ Re- 
gion has to do, then, not with moral perfec- 
on, but the powers of the “New Being” 
rhich draw us into their orbit in spite of our 
noral imperfection. “The good, transmoral 
pnscience consists in the acceptance of the 
ad, moral conscience.’’* Perhaps the most 
riking statement of this point of view is in 
he Courage to Be. “In the Lutheran for- 
hula that ‘he who is unjust is just’ (in the 
ew of the divine forgiveness) or in the 
hore modern phrasing that ‘he who is un- 
ceptable is accepted’ the victory over the 
xiety of guilt and condemnation is sharply 


mxpressed. One could say that the courage 


be is the courage to accept onself as ac- 
ppted in spite of being unacceptable.”" 

One of the most explicit statements in 
eligion and Culture as to the moralistic or 
galistic distortion of Christianity, is that 
Kurt Leese in an essay on Friedrich Nau- 


ann, and containing a statement by Nau- 
ann, 


Original Christianity is historically and geo- 
aphically limited in such a way that it can yield 
b concrete norms which could lend themselves to 
e shaping of political and economic relationships 
an age of highly developed industrialism and 
pitalism. A special “Christian politics” in the so- 
al field. . . must be rejected. “There is not, and 
ver has been, a ‘Christian’ managerial policy, an 
vangelical’ industrial code, a ‘religious’ method 
Price-setting. In spite of all religious enthusiasm, 
‘Christianization’ of life must remain some- 
Ing incomplete, something that defies expression 
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in terms of norms and rules. The Gospel is no law’ 
(260). 


The Gospel is translegal and transmoral. 
The effort to make the Gospel tangible, un- 
derstandable, manageable, in terms of laws 
and morals is a subversive effort which the 
Protestant principle exposes as a distortion 
of the Christian Gospel. 

Having started the discussion of distor- 
tions with the essay by Stanley Hopper, let 
us now return to it. With remarkable bril- 
liance Stanley Hopper rehearses the loss of 
depth in contemporary religious life, deplor- 
ing with Tillich the literalizing of that which 
in wonder and awe can be expressed only in 
symbol. Various forms of orthodoxy are ex- 
posed as being “guilty of the unconscious 
rationalization of beliefs which stand in the 
way of the free and open adventures of faith, 
and which, on behalf of security and protec- 
tion against the inroads of Grace, refuse to 
acknowledge the dimension of depth” (110). 
And the depth dimension for both Tillich 
and Hopper is present in that theology which 
“points not at the Teacher but at that to 
which the Teacher is pointing” (111). 


V. CRITICISMS 


Two criticisms of Tillich’s thought are ex- 
pressed by Roman Catholic writers. Inas- 
much as these criticisms are indicative of 
considerations which are crucial to the ac- 
ceptance or rejection of Tillich by many 
thinkers today, they should be given some 
attention. 

Erich Przywara discusses four Christian 
root-terms: Kerygma, Mysterium, Kairos, 
and Oikonomia. For Roman Catholicism 
Otkonomuia, the ordering of all things beyond 
the contraries of the “Kingdom of God” and 
the “Kingdom of Satan,” is the most funda- 
mental. Tillich seems to regard Kairos as 
the most fundamental term. 

Implicit in this difference is a criticism 
of Tillich’s understanding of the church. 
Though he states that the church unites sac- 
ramental substance with Protestant protest, 
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‘Tillich has written more about protest than 
about substance. Yet he is not silent about 
the sacramental substance in the church, the 
New Being, indeed, the church as a Gestalt 
of grace. It will probably be left to others to 
draw out the positive implications of Til- 
lich’s thought at this point. It is highly un 

likely, however, that Przywara’s insistence 
upon the Ozkonomia as God's ordering 
through law, represented in the ordering of 
the church through ecclesiastical lords, will 
ever be appropriated by Tillichian thought. 

Gustave Weigel voices a more basic criti- 
cism of Tillich’s position in his essay on 
“Myth, Symbol, and Analogy.” Fr. Weigel 
accuses Tillich (along with Barth and Nie- 
buhr) of dehistoricizing the events reported 
in the Bible, and, standing upon the some- 
what fragile theological shoulders of W. F. 
Albright and Avery Dulles, he accuses Til- 
lich of gnosticizing Christianity. 

The historical concreteness of the Biblical ac- 
counts, patent to any reader, is swallowed up into 
a trans-historical awareness of existence. Christ is 
risen indeed, but this does not state that Jesus of 
Nazareth physically rose from the dead. We are 
only told symbolically that the man of perfect 
faith rises above death, which then loses its ex- 
istentially constrictive menace. The man of faith 
lives “eternally,” in dimensions beyond time (125). 


Tillich is certainly fallible, and one of the 
points where he deserves and receives criti- 
cism concerns the significance of the infor- 
mation in the gospels about the historical 
Jesus. But to accuse Tillich of removing the 
incarnation from history, of proclaiming 
salvation as life “beyond time” by virtue of 
acceptance of an “idea,” is to ignore the cen- 
tral content of Tillich’s awareness of history. 
Tillich defines man as finite freedom. He em- 
phasizes man’s estrangement in_ historical 
existence. He speaks of freedom and fate, of 
the “fullness of time,” of Katroi. He writes 
of historical and non-historical interpreta- 
tions of history, rejecting the non-historical. 
He claims that Christ is the Mitte der Ge- 
schichte. He speaks of the historical expecta- 


tion of the New Being. “The transformation 
occurs in and through a historical process 
which is unique, unrepeatable, irreversible,” 
Again Tillich writes: “Jesus as the Christ is 
both a historical fact and a subject of believ- 
ing reception.”® How can Weigel and Al- 
bright call this view gnosticism ? 

Weigel is so obsessed with the negative 
side of Tillich’s insistence on symbol that he 
does not appreciate fully the positive side. 
Tillich is not denying on principle ‘any his- 
toriographic validity of the Bible.” On the 
contrary Tillich maintains that if the factual 
element in the Christian event were denied, 
the foundation of Christianity would be de- 
nied.'° But Tillich is most vigorously deny- 
ing the secularization of the Bible by using 
it to establish facts for historiography. The 
confession, “Jesus is the Christ,” is a con- 
fession of faith, in the first century and in 
every succeeding century. To make this con- 
fession is to articulate in symbol an actual, 
historical awareness of the holiness of God 
made manifest, an actual acceptance of the 
powers of the New Being. But this statement 
is not based on scientific-historical probabil- 
ity, nor is it of the nature of a propositional 
statement of historical fact. Factual, histori- 
cal information about Jesus is contained in 
the confession, as in the account of the res- 
urrection. But the focus of attention is not 
on a historically verifiable fact ; the attention 
is upon the presence of the ultimate One, 
whose incomprehensibility breaks over the 
language of historical fact and demands 
singing, faith, and symbol. 
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SHIFTING TRENDS IN CHURCH 


WINTHROP S. 


HISTORY? 


HUDSON 


Colgate Rochester Divinity School 


The founding of the National Association of 
siblical Instructors in 1909 coincided with 
has been called the “regnant” period of church his- 


what 


tory in American theological education. Evangel: 
calism had long dominated the American religious 
scene, and Evangelicalism with its stress upon per- 
sonal religious experience had little interest in his- 
tory. Its focus was upon the present and not upon 
the past. Denominational histories, to be sure, were 
written to give sanction and support to continuing 
denominational activity, and some attention was 
given to the first two or three centuries of the 
Christian era in an effort to prove the validity of 
various denominational emphases by the norm of 
the Apostolic church. But this historical interest 
was peripheral and largely incidental. With only 
a few exceptions, it was not until after the Civil 
War that professors of church history began to be 
added to seminary faculties. These appointments 
were accompanied by a spate of articles on the 
value of church history to the ministerial student in 
an effort to justify the introduction of the new 
discipline. This type of apologetic, however, prac- 
tically disappeared during the first two decades of 
the new century, for by this time church historians 
no longer felt it necessary either to define or to 
defend their vocation. Indeed, by this time, they 
had gained a certain magisterial authority in the 
theological world and had moved out to give a 
basically historical orientation to the older biblical 
and theological disciplines. Biblical or exegetical 
theology was being crowded out by a preoccupa- 
tion with biblical origins and history, and the 
study of systematic theology was being replaced 
by the study of historical theology. Never before 
or since have church historians been so secure and 
self-confident as they were in 1909. They were 
conscious of the dominant position 
achieved, and they were convinced that the prin- 
ciples and skills of scientific historiography would 
yield far more certain results than any alternative 


they had 


methodology. 


There were several reasons for this surge of 


historical interest among churchmen. The fading 


tended to shift 


faith that 


of the Evangelical impulse interest 


from the present to the past. A was be 


coming more conventional and less self-authenti 


cating needed the support and validation of tradition 
in a way that had not been true before. There was 
also a diminution of denominationalism which made 
find the 


larger family of Christendom. Furthermore, Ameri 


it necessary tor Christians to rootage in 


cans in general now had sufficient history behind 
them to become historically self-conscious, and 
they had achieved sufficient leisure to pursue his 


torical interest. Finally, the developing interest in 
church history paralleled and reflected a developing 
interest in history and _ historiography in_ the 
sgvfolarly world at large 

These several factors roughly correspond to 
the emphases which characterized the writing of 
church history from the founding of the American 
Society of Church History in 1888 to 1900. First of 
all, while denominational histories continued to be 
written, major atterition was devoted to the writing 
of universal church histories. In addition to Philip 
Schaff’s monumental seven volume work (1882-94), 
G. H. Dryer (1896), G. P. Fisher (1887), J. F 
Hurst (1897-1900), and H. C. Sheldon (1894), 
each published a F/istory of the Christian Church 
A variation in title was provided by A. H. Newman 
when he published the first volume of his Manual 
of Church History in 1900 


were designed to 


Most of these general 


church histories relate a par 
ticular denominational tradition to the history of 
the 


church history was a second major concern. There 


Christian movement as a whole. American 
had been catalogues of American religious denomi 
1856 Robert had 


American 


nations, and as early as saird 
attempted an over-all interpretation of 
pioneering work Keligton im 


work 


Dorchester’ s 


religious life in his 
America. This 
888 by Daniel 
United States, and an initial project of the newly 
formed American Society of Church History was 
the 
>eries 


supplemented in 
the 


latter was 


Christiamty im 


thirteen volume American 
(1893-97 ) 


devoted to histori 


the publication of 
Church History 


volumes were 


Kleven of these 
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nominations, one volume by [Leonard W. Bacon 
was a general history of American Christianity, and 
the other volume was an analysis of the information 
provided by the Religious Census of 1890. The third 
emphasis reflected the general scholarly interest in 
scientific historiography which had its roots in the 
European universities. This was to become. the 
dominant emphasis after the turn of the century, 
and it found expression not so much in the writing 
of universal church histories as it did in the produc 
tion of specialized studies based upon still more 
narrowly specialized monographs. A. C. McGiffert 
stood within this tradition when he wrote his 
History of Christiamty im the Apostolic Age 
(1897), and Ephraim Emerton, who published his 
Introduction to the Study of the Middle Ages in 
1888, was an articulate spokesman for what was to 
be called “secular” or “objective” church history. 

It was largely in terms of the latter emphasis 
upon the importance of scientific historiography 
that church history won its dominant position in 
theological education by the time that the National 
Association of Biblical Instructors was founded in 
1909. This newly won status of historical studies 
represented a phase of that process of adjustment 
to and embracing of the general culture which 
characterized the American churches in the years 
immediately preceding and following the turn of the 
century. The discipline of history with its “scien- 
tific” methodology had staked out and to a large 
degree had made good its claim to reign as a 
“queen” in the academic world of the colleges and 
universities, and the theological faculties did not 
lag far behind in paying tribute to this new 
scholarly development. 

The major preoccupation of church historians in 
this setting was a determined effort to assimilate 
their field and their methodology to the field and 
methodology of general history. The methodology 
to which they sought to conform assumed that there 
were objective “facts” which had meaning quite 
apart from any hypothesis or interpretation. The 
task of the historian, it was believed, was to get 
the facts and to let the facts speak for themselves. 
As a consequence of the disrepute into which over- 
all interpretations had fallen, the writing of uni- 
versal church histories largely disappeared in the 
period up to 1920, being displaced by the more 
academically respectable task of publishing special- 
ized monographs which could be written without 
any reference to any convictions about church his- 
tory as a whole. The one significant exception to 
this preoccupation with specialized monographs was 
Williston Walker's History of the Christian Church 
(1918), and this volume was the work of a 
thoroughly “academic” historian. Unlike the late 
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nineteenth century general church histories which 
had a confessional stance and sought to relate 
particular groups to the larger Christian com 
munity, Walker conveyed no sense of writing from 
within the church. He had no confession to make. 
no thesis to defend. He was simply reporting, and 
his text reproduced, as George H. Williams has 
suggested, “the perspectives and proportions of the 
German compendia.”* The most conspicuous feature 
of subsequent attempts during the 1920's and 1930's 
to deal with the whole of church history was the ab- 
sence of any attempt to define the church whose 
history was being recounted. Shirley Jackson Case 
was quite explicit concerning the necessity for such 
an omission. The historian, he insisted, cannot 
inquire beyond an individual's own profession of 
Christianity. The historian must accept as Christian 
and as part of the church any group of people who 
call themselves Christian, for to do otherwise would 
be to forsake the role of historian and to indulge 
in a heresy hunt. 

By 1920 the definition of scientific history as the 
mere pursuit and reporting of objective facts was 
being brought into question. Charles A. Beard and 
Frederick Jackson Turner had spearheaded this 
critique by emphasizing the role of hypothesis and 
theory and thus of interpretation in scientific pro- 
cedure. The new disciplines of sociology and psy- 
chology were being utilized to provide the necessary 
hypotheses, and in the field of church history this 
new influence produced what has sometimes been 
called “the Chicago school” with its “socio-his- 
torical” approach to an understanding of the Chris- 
tian faith and the Christian church. With Shailer 
Mathews and Shirley Jackson Case as its most 
eminent spokesmen, “the Chicago school’ inter- 
preted church history in terms of the non-theologi- 
cal factors—political, economic, geographic, and 
cultural—which they believed had shaped and 
largely determined the course of its development 
through the centuries. 

The field of American church history presented a 
special problem in the task of assimilating it to the 
field of general academic history. The American 
churches were not so intimately involved in political 
developments as were their European counterparts, 
and American church history could therefore be 
more easily ignored by the academic historians. 
This neglect was also partly the consequence of 
the fact that so much of the writing in the particular 
field, in spite of the initial concern of the Ameri- 
can Society of Church History, was still largely 
cast in a denominational mould. Drawing heavily, 
though perhaps unconsciously, upon interpretative 
themes developed by H. K. Rowe, William Warren 
Sweet dedicated his scholarly endeavors to remedy- 
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g this neg t. Sidney | Mead has pr inted out 

ut Sweet sought to relate American church his 

to the general field ot history in two ditterent 


first, by accumulating and making available 
tive data after the fashion of John Bach Me 
hh ] 


pplying 


Turner's “fron 
thesis” to the development of the American 


irches.” mid-forties when Sweet con 


By the 
ided his teaching career, it was obvious that his 
forts to win recognition for American church his 
ry as a respectable field for historical study had 
een eminently succesful. 

The heyday of church history in theological 
fucation was short-lived. Almost as soon as it had 
yon a position of predominance, it began to en 
unter the competition for space in the curriculum 
{ the still 


ciology. At the same time philosophy of religion 


newer disciplines of psychology and 
as being detached from apologetics as a separate 
eld of study, and by 1920 the theological curricu- 
invaded by a whole galaxy of 


m was being 


practical” courses. A common feature of all these 
new fields of interest was a more or less general 
anti-historical bias, since the focus of concern of 
them all was upon the present in a manner that was 
uite detached from the past. The consequence was 
to throw the church historians once again into a 
efensive posture, compelling them to justify the 
practicality’ of historical study. 

The church historians were partially responsible 
for the anti-historical bias which had now risen to 
lague Walter and H. K. 
towe had spoken for most church historians when 


them. Rauschenbusch 
they made it clear that the primary function of the 
tudy of history was to emancipate an individual 
from bondage to the past. This quite obviously was 
but it 
hurch historians began to work their way out of 


cul-de-sac was to be some time before 


+ 


One of the developments of the 1930's 


vas a growing awareness that sociological analysis 


new 


y itself provided inadequate hypotheses for an 
inderstanding of church history. More and more 
stress came to be placed upon the importance and 
nfluence of ideas. Two books by H. Richard Nie 
uhr provide an excellent illustration of this marked 
reversal. His Social Sources of Denominationalism 
1929) was a forthright sociological analysis of 
\merican religious history. Eight years later, in a 
somewhat repentant mood, he published The King- 
lom of God in America (1937), which laid primary 
stress upon theological analysis for an understand 
ing of the American religious scene. 

This shift of emphasis was partly the product of 
the developing theological revival, but it was also 


a reflection of a growing interest in intellectual his 
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tory among academ t The pr 

church historias t ect! by tor 
literature was especially rtant 
Such men as Perry Mille Willa Halle 


Kenneth Murdock Wi 


th their interest thre 
tivating ideas certal yreat literary 
gan to probe more deeply into the Purit eritave 
ot American Christians than had beer done by 


church historians who had been content to deta 


the externals of that heritage. As a result of thet 


labors it began to be apparent that the task of t 


historian is not primarily to emancipate men trom 


the past but rather to help them to appreciate the 


past as that which makes them what they are. And 


since even “the so-called ‘secularized 


day, inside or outside of a church, is really in 
debted to the 


regarding human nature and destiny upon which he 


Christian tradition for the ins 


builds his structure of hope and aspiration,” Sidney 
Mead has 


responsibilities of the church historian is to be an 


concluded that one of the primary 


evangelist by reminding people of their uncor 
scious dependence upon their Christian past.* 

A final shift of emphasis became noticeable dus 
ing the 1940's. Ecumenical encounters had focused 
attention upon the nature of the church, and church 
historians were called upon to provide answers t 
questions that were being raised in faith and order 
that church historians 


discussions. It became clear 


whose history they were 


clear that they 


must define the church 
must re 


( 10d An 


recounting. It also became 


late the church to the whole purpose of 
increasing number of church historians found then 
selves in agreement with Cyril Richardson's state 
of redemption 


ment that “church history is the tale 


[whose] central thread is the story of the 
Holy Community (known under various guises and 
found in manifold and surprising places), which i 
the bearer of revelation and through which God 
acts in human history Martin Kk. Marty yhort 


of Christianity (1959) 
take this 


account of the 


History 
attempt to 


represents the first 


new empha IS seriously 


terms of an whole history of the 


church, utilizing as its basic framework of inter 


pretation the four historic notes of the churé 


one, holy, apostolic, and catholy 


Church historians, to be sure, have not given uy 
the goal of objectivity in the sense of telling the 
truth as nearly as it can be ascertained, but the 
now recognize that an understanding of the past 
is not as easy as it ha ometimes been made to 
appear. Isolated facts are often not difficult to a 
certain. What is difficult to establish adequate 
are the inferences and generalizations t e deduce 


from the facts. These are dependent in large par 


upon underlying assumptions, and it has now be 
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come evident that a historian can be much 


lying assumptions are openly acknowledged and 
subjected to testing by the available evidence. Fur- 
thermore, an explicitly acknowledged interpretative 
framework provides the church historian with new 
questions to be explored and with new themes to 
be explicated. Surprisingly enough, this declaration 
of independence from the assumptions of “secular’’ 
historians has reversed the relationship of church 
secular” historians. Whereas for 
the past fifty years church historians have been 


historians to the 


largely indebted to the general historians for their 
interpretative themes, there is now considerable 
evidence, as E. Harris Harbison has pointed out, 
that the general historians are beginning to bor- 


row interpretative themes from the church his 


torians.° 


The one great need at the present time in the 
field of church history and the great handicap un- 


der which church 


lack of an adequate comprehensive textbook to use 


as a teaching tool. Marty's Short History of Chris- 
tianity is a helpful aid, but it is still not a textbook. 
The present author’s Story of the Christian Church 
(1958) was designed to provide an over-all per- 
spective in terms of a few basic 
themes, but it is brief and elementary. It is prob- 
able that the needed textbook will not be written 


until there is further clarification of theological 
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more 
self-critical and thus more objective if these under- 


historians are laboring is the 


interpretative 
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position in the Christian community and until ¢} 


themes suggested by such clarification are mo; 


G 


fully explored and discussed by church historiar 
as a whole. 
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SOCIOLOGY OF RELIGION 
A FIFTY YEAR PERSPECTIVE 


PRENTISS L. PEMBERTON 
Colgate Rochester Divinity School 


The Fiftieth Anniversary of the National Asso- 
ciation of Biblical Instructors provides a significant 
vantage point from which to assess developments 
in the sociology of religion. Since this discipline is 
still in its infancy, these fifty years have indeed 
witnessed major achievements. It is proposed, 
within the limits of this essay, (1) to glance at 
American sociological developments beginning at 
about the 1910 period, (2) to note the birth of a 
distinctive sociology of religion at about the same 
time, (3) to point out some of the implications for 
the sociology of religion in contemporary socio- 
logical theory, (4) to summarize developments in 
contemporary sociology of religion, and (5) to 
make certain proposals for the future of the so- 
ciology of religion. 


1. A Glance at American Sociology in 1910 


Many strands from Europe were flowing into 
American sociology early in the twentieth century 
Spencer, Comte, Dilthey, Toennies, Burckhardt and 
Hegel were influences of varying importance. 
Marx, interestingly enough, made little impact on 
this of the Atlantic.’ The first American 
“giant,” Lester Ward, in this new discipline pub- 


side 


lished his Pure Soctology in 1909. Here was an 
attempt to build a ‘ 
massive 


‘system” to end all systems. This 
collapsed, however, within a 
few years after the death of its founder in 1913. 
W. G. Sumner, with the publication of his Folk- 
ways in 1907, became a more permanent influence. 
Other names such as F. H. Giddings, C. H. Cooley 
and FE. A. 
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was the publication ot 


ind 


Thomas and 


however, that it 


tr 


rates, 
he Poltsh Peasant in Europe America {ol 
World War I, by W. I 


which heralded a new era in 


wing 


Znaniecki American 


ciology.” This pioneering combination of direct 


research and fruitful generalization was destined 


to become basic in modern sociological method. Al 


most simultaneous with the above work, R. EF. Park 
and KE. W. Burgess published their /ntroduction to 
the Sctence of Sociology. With these two contri 


butions, we can date the American transition from 
a traditional sociology, rooted in the humanities 
and philosophy, to a scientific structuralism which 


was to prevail during the next two decades. 


2. The Birth of the Soctology of Religion 


The intellectual era leading up to 1910 was one 
which could not produce a thoroughly scientific 
sociology of religion. As Talcott 


pointed out: “The positivistic scheme of thought 


Parsons has 
imposed severe limitations on the kind of signifi 
cance which could be attributed to observed phe- 
nomena.”* Tylor, Spencer and others approached 
religion with the restrictive assumption “that the 
only critical standards to which religious ideas can 
be referred are those of empirical validity.”* Our 
1910 date line can provide a symbolic turning point 
from this “rationalistic bias.” 

Already, in 1902, Pareto had published the work 
which later was to be translated as Mind and So- 
ciety. The relentless, objective empiricism required 
him to distinguish a level of theory which sur 
passes all attempts at logico-experimental testing 
and confirmation, Obviously, many religious claims, 
such as doctrines concerning the Holy Spirit, are 
in this category. From Pareto’s more “open” scien- 
tific procedure, Parsons has traced the breakdown 


of earlier positivism in its approach to religion." 
Within the years from 1902 to 1925 the foundations 
for contemporary sociology of religion were pro 
vided in several definitive works.* The result of this 
massive work in theory and broad anthropological 
research has demonstrated that religion stands as 
a major element in human culture, that it must be 
even in 


magic and = science, 


(Malinowski in opposition to 


distinguished from 
primitive societies 
the earlier rationalistic assumptions of Levy-Bruhl 
and Frazer), and that there is functional interac 
tion between religion and all of the institutional 
and evaluative forces in society and culture (Durk- 
heim, Malinowski and, especially, Weber). These 
labors have established that sociology of religion 
is an intrinsic part of scientific sociology. But what 
is scientific sociology as formulated by contem 
porary sociological theory? Can such sociology in- 
clude religion, without doing violence to religion? 
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lo answer these I i juestiol we move 

the next sects 

3. Some Implications f ( ontempPorar f 
ments m icadi ifn 4 for the 


f Religion 


One significant source of an emerging Wiology 
of religion has been noted: the theoretical founda 
tions of certain European thinkers. What does 
contemporary American sociology, particularly at 
the theoretical level, provide for the sociology of 
religion 

A comparison of any major sociological work of 
1910, or even of 192 with Sociology Today 
Problems and Prospects, edited by K. Merton, | 
Broom, and L. S. Cottrell, N. Y., 1959. will 
demonstrate the transitional, formative period in 


which sociology now finds itself. To summarize 


briefly: earlier structural sociology, with its de 


scriptive and analytical treatment of traditional in 
and social forces is through 


stitutions passing 


changes characteristic of every present-day science 
The 


They are aware that their data are so interwoven 


sciences are becoming more sophisticated 
in actuality that neatly disjoined disciplines are no 


longer desirable or adequate. Traditional depart 
ments of sociology are becoming departments of 
human relations or social relations, with work re 
quired in a wide range of behavioral science fields 


And the 
strong background in history, philosophy and the 


increasingly student needs to have a 


humanities. As one of the major sociological the 
orists has put it general theory in the field 
of human action, no matter how firmly grounded 
in one discipline, is inevitably inter-disciplinary 
theory." 

For more than a decade American sociology has 
been trying to assimilate the theoretical impact of 
action theory, stemming largely from Max Weber 


edited volume, Review of 


introductory chapter for his 
l (New York, 


Sdctol 
contemporary de 


Gittler, in the 


1959), highpoints briefly thes 


velopments. The tremendous advances in physical 


science, dependent so significantly upon shattering 
innovations in pure theory, have led some sociolo 
gists to emphasize the importance of general theory 
for the social sciences.” The impact of these works, 


especially the first two, thrust into American so 


ciology at a highly sophisticated level, the claim 
that the resources for new advances in general 
theory were in the action system. Some leading 
American sociological theorists, notably G. A 


Lundberg, have questioned this claim; others have 


doubted whether the “grandiose” action theory be 
ing formulated, can be harnessed to a rigorously 


empirical process for testing 
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Talcott Parsons and certain colleagues have 
been the chief spokesmen for work on an all-em- 
bracing general theory which might do for soci 
ology, and all of the social sciences, what mathe 
matics is doing for physics. Extensive proposals 
toward a theoretical formulation of a “structural 
functional” or action system have been made.’ 

Richard C. Sheldon, working closely with sev- 
eral of the action sociologists, has developed one 
of the most careful criticisms of Parsons’ total ef 
fort.” He acknowledges the fruitful contributions 
of Parsons’ theoretical effort at the levels of orig 
inal concepts and postulates. Sheldon then goes on 
to point out that a theoretical scientific system 
must also include (1) operational ways for attach 
ing the concepts and postulates to sense data, and 
(2) a “logical system which enables conclusions 
to be drawn and stated in terms of relationships” 
(ibid., p. 33). Sheldon concludes that the Parsons 
system has not yet demonstrated its utility at the 
two levels cited above. In a more critical vein, 
R. K. Merton has doubted whether social science 
is yet ready for “all-embracing and grandiose’ ef 


' Merton has outlined his own middle theory 


forts.’ 
in a “codification,” as he terms it, which intro- 
duces his highly fruitful manifest and latent func- 
tions.” Incidentally, the assumptions and concepts 
underlying this codification blend readily with Par- 
sons’ structural-functionalism. Here is further evi- 
dence of significant convergence. 

Two criticisms, more hostile toward Parsons 
from opposite perspectives, must now be noted. 
George A. Lundberg concludes that Parsons has 
wasted much effort in earlier work, and that the 
latter is now gravitating back toward “positivism” 
or natural science methods.” It seems, however, 
that Lundberg has not noted the care with which 
Parsons has both emphasized an analogy between 
his theory and classical mechanics and demonstrated 
significant differences.* Thomas O'Dea has directed 
an opposite attack upon Parsons’ basic position in 
his study of contemporary sociology of religion.” 
It is O’Dea’s conclusion that Parsons ends with a 
positivistic interpretation of man and with a 
methodology imitating the natural sciences. Again, 
it is my conviction that these charges do not stand 
up under careful scrutiny, as shown in my article 
cited above. 

Parsons, and those working most closely with 
him, are prepared to acknowledge the limitations of 
his general theory without renouncing the overall 
effort. His concern to profit from such criticisms 
as those of Sheldon and Merton is demonstrated 
in one of his recent statements on theory. There, 


following Merton's lead, he seeks to illustrate how 
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certain aspects of his theory can be “codified” into 
workable tools for empirical investigation 

\lIready too much space, for the purposes of this 
review, has been devoted to current developments 
in sociological theory. The chief contributions point 
to the conclusion that the foundations in theory for 
an emergent science of human relations are now 
being laid. This formative discipline is being 
variously termed “functional,” ‘“‘structural-func- 
tional,” or “action” sociology. It is a discipline 
endeavoring to attend to that blending of biological, 
hologi« al, lologic al and ultural fac tors 
which cause persons to act on the basis of internally 
determined goals. It is a_ discipline focusing 
especially upon the situational, institutional and 
value-producing forces in any particular society 
which combine to give birth to such goals within 
persons. Religion is recognized in this kind of 
science as an important institutional and value- 
producing force.” 


4. A Survey of Present Developments in the So- 
ciology of Religion 


Three volumes are here being adjudged as of 
major significance for contemporary American 
sociology of religion. The first is fifteen years old, 
Joachim Wach, Soctology of Religion (Chicago, 
1944). This is of value chiefly as a_ scholarly, 
descriptive and analytical work, drawing together 
a vast range of research primarily from compara- 
tive religion and anthropology fiélds. His work is 
also analytically helpful, but makes no notable new 
contribution toward a theoretical framework. A 
German translation, Religions Sociologie (Tub- 
ingen, 1951), and the fifth American edition have 
bibliographical additions. The second work of 
major dimension is W. J. Goode, Religion Among 
the Primitives (Glencoe, 1951). The introduction 
by Kingsley Davis, the theoretical framework de- 
veloped in the first two and concluding chapters, 
plus the rigorous empirical and analytical treatment 
of the interaction between religion and_ sex, 
economics and politics in five primitive societies, 
all combine to mark this as a work of lasting 
significance. 

The third book being elevated to the status of 
“major” is J. Milton Yinger, Religion, Society and 
the Indwvidual (New York, 1957). His opening 
sentence is “an expression of the belief that the 
student of society must be a student of religion” 
(xi). The introduction and third chapter, “A 
Sociological Theory of Religion,’ make clear that 
he has worked through a theoretical method which 
includes the importance and limits of science and 
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4 6, 50, 58-60, 67-71.) He has ! \ 
the’ interaction between vera 
hological, social and cultural fields of experi 
e. Part Two contains 300 pages of constructively 
ted reading 
several other important — bor treat) =omore 
ted aspects of a sociology of re I They 
rther demonstrate the fruittulness of theoretical 
{ empirical work now being developed. L. Pope 
illhands and Preachers (New Haven, 1942 


monstrates what an awareness of institutionalized 


Structure, insight and careful investigation, 


cused upon economic conflict in one outhern 


mmunity, can produce. FE. K. Nottingham, Fe 
ion and Society (New York, 1954), provides in 
is small Random House publication, a brief, popu 
summary of structural-functional 
religion. W. Herberg, Prot 
(New York, 1956), develops from 


perspective a 


arly-written 
spproach to tant 
ttholic, Jew 
s religious analysis of 


torces His 


significant 
cultural 


that this ‘is 


ntemporary religious and 


earning and wisdom assure an im 


ortant “essay” in both religion and non-technical 
sociology. Returning more to the tradition of Pope, 
kK. W 


Boston, 1957), has demonstrated how exhaustive 


Underwood, in his Protestant and Catholu 


research and constructive analysis can focus into 


asic issues underlying an incident of Catholic 
Protestant conflict. The author 


nsight upon this realm of inter-faith controversy 


brings valuable 
An earlier work, still worth noting, written from 
the perspective of a theologian who knows Troeltsch 
and is deeply concerned about Protestantism amidst 
mtemporary social forces, is H. Richard Niebuhr, 
The Social Sources of Denominationalism (New 
York, 1929). A reprinting in 1954 contains a brief 
O'Dea, The Mor 
structural 


new preface by the author. K 
1957), 
method to 


mons (Chicago, applies his 


functional empirical research on 
Mormonism. The result is the most valuable non 
Mormon publication in this field and a fruitful 
analysis of the possible durability of a particular 
religion amidst rapid cultural change. Productive 


inquiry into the religious and_ social 


significance of the religious practices of 


empirical 
Roman 
Catholics in a southern community has been made 
y J. H. Fichter, Dynamics of a City Church: 
‘outhern Parish (Chicago, 1951), and Social 
itions in the Urban Parish (Chicago, 1954) 


Turning from these important books, four articles 


provide valuable surveys of recent sociology of 


religion work. J. Wach’s “Sociology of R 
in G. Gurvitch and W. Moore, Twentieth (¢ 


section a compre 


eligion” 


entur 


Soctology, contains in the first 


resources in everal 


bibliography of 
The late Professor Wach, in a nelu 


hensive 


languages 


Malt 

i Re 

t atte ta \ f ot teria lle teared 
that the 
t al 

ented | adel t thie 1 

veral | ibly f furt 
work. C. Y. Glock | 
in Soc 1y, continues the general empha 
made by Yinger. | t that ay 
to the soci tore n have not be 
tematized. He is particularly « erned for more 
study of religi titutions w in be I 
jected to methods of empirical researe} Hie teat 
that structural-functionalism has been content with 
generalized methods in the field of religion which 
are not producing incisive research. He sees the 
possibility of a significant methodological brea 
through in an as-yet unpublished paper by R. N 
Jellah, “Some Suggestions for the ystemati 
Study of Religion” (mimeographed, 1956). Bellah 


secks to distinguish formally the ocial norm 
guiding people in their action from their higher 
symbolic meanings giving significance and co 
herence to the norm If this distinction can be 
drawn, it may be possible to determine which 
norms refer primarily to religious and which to 
secular referents. David J. Pittman, in his “The 
Sociology of Religion,” in J. B. Gittler (ed.), 


Review of (New York, 1957), pive 


only a brief comment in his introduction to a 
helpful bibliography of English works published 
between 1945 and 195 He is le anguine than 
Glock that a productive period of socielogy-of 
religion work is emerging 

The next step in this review is admittedly 


hazardous Any study of the extensive literature in 


which has a bearing upon the 


of religion discover 


Sor ology 
certain generative statement 

unique formulations of a problem, high-pointing of 
issues, achievements of empirical generalizations or 
conceptual tools which become essential for turther 


productive work. At this point I am pre 


name ten articles or portions of larger works whicl 
students interested in advance-level work in. the 
field should utilize. It will be helpful if all of u 
working in the sociology of religion will develop a 
consensus concerning certain theoretical or method 
ological prerequisite 
1. C. Kluckhohn and other Values and Value 
Orientation in the Theo of Act | 
Parsons and | hils, editor / rd a 
General Theory of Action 
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2. D. F. Aberle “The 
Prerequisites of a Society,” Ethics, LX (Jan., 
1950 

3. Rk. K 
Latent 


and others, Functional 


Me rton, 
Functions” 


chapters on “Manifest and 


Structure and 


and 


and “Social 


Anomie” in his Social Theory 


Structure 
4.J. M 


organized 


typology for 
ty 


Yinger’s refinements of 

religions in his 
and the Individual, pp. 147-155. 

5. W. J. Kolb, “Values, 
Functional Theory of 
Ibid. 

6. R. M. Maclver’s and C. H. Page’s schematiza- 
tion for groups and associations in 
Society (New York, 1949), chs. 1, 10, 17; 
and F. Znaniecki, “Social Groups in the 
Modern World,” in M. Berger, T. Abel and 
C. H. Page, Freedom and Control in Modern 
Society (New York, 1954). 

7. P. F. Lazersfeld and R. K. Merton, “Friend- 
ship as Social 


Positivism, and the 


Religion,” in Yinger, 


their 


Process: A Substantive and 
Methodological Analysis,” 
others, /bid. 

8. B. Kaplan, “Personality and Social Structure,” 
in J. B. Gittler (ed.), Review of Sociology. 

9. R. Redfield, “The Art of Social 
American Journal of Sociology, LIV (Nov., 
1948). 

10. W. D. Stanley, Education and Social Integra- 
tion, especially those portions developing his 
neo-Deweyism wherein scientific method and 
intuitive insight from such experiences as wor- 
ship can be blended. 


in M. Berger and 


Science,” 


One development requiring mention in this essay 
the appearance of the Society for a 
Scientific Study of Religion. It was organized as 
a small Committee in 1949 in order to arrange 
meetings where reports of empirical research in 
the field of religion could be shared. Professor 
Walter H. Clark, now at the Hartford Seminary 
Foundation and Professor J. Paul Williams, Mt. 
Holyoke College, were the initiators. The group has 
grown rapidly into a national Society with a present 


has been 


membership of approximately 300. The last annual 
meeting was held at Yale, October 30-31, 1959. 
Professor James Luther Adams, Harvard Divinity 
School, is now the president. Full information can 
be secured from the secretary-treasurer, W. H. 
Clark, 55 Elizabeth Street, Hartford 5, Conn. In- 


cidentally, the Society has prepared several 
bibliographies. 
The most valuable source, to this writer's 


knowledge, for international work in contemporary 
sociology of religion is Les Archives de Soctologie 
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des Keligions. This journal had its initial publica 
tion in 1956 by a group interested in sociology and 
religion within the Centre National de la Recherche 


Scientifique, 13, quai Anatole-France, Paris (7a) 


Three parts of each volume cover articles and 
communications, notes and documents, and bibliog 
rhe the 
tradition of scholarship 

Chall, 225 


published 


raphies. materials maintain usual hig! 


European Sociological 
Al stracts, edited by Leo P. West SOth 
Street, New York 24, quarterly, 


contains a section of the sociology of religion. Quite 


and 


full abstracts are given of recent work in this field. 
with J. Milton Yinger as the Advisory Editor. In 
February, 1959, the American Sociological Society 
listed authors and titles of Current Sociological Re- 
search, 1959. Here too one finds a section of so- 
civlogy and religion. 


5. Proposals for Future Work wm the Sociology of 
Religion 


Increasingly, it is recognized that religion is a 
significant force in the life of any people. This is 
especially true when religion is broadly identified 
with the process by which ultimate values are 
created and maintained in a society. The sociology 
of religion is an emerging scientific 
dedicated to learning more about the religious 
aspects of this value-producing, value-maintaining 
process, and its with all 
life in a society. 

At least two arbitrarily differentiated categories 
of persons are necessarily drawn into the sociology 
of religion enterprise: “scientists” who seek fuller 
knowledge of religion and its role in society, and 
“religionists’ who acknowledge their need to 
understand more systematically and objectively the 


enterprise 


interaction institutional 


interaction between religious activity and _ social 
experience. 

The sociology of religion is in critical need of a 
clearer consensus with respect to standard ingredi- 


ents and methods which any person, “scientist” or 


“religionist,’ should be expected to master for 
responsible work in this discipline. This new 
branch of sociology still finds itself in a pre- 
scientific era where each contributor can only 


follow his own inclinations. The following are my 
proposals toward the determination of the essential 
ingredients and methods. If there is any validity in 
these proposals, they clearly infer that few persons 
will be qualified to work competently upon a total 
sociology of religion. These proposals can mean, 
however, that there will be a growing recognition 
of what the total discipline includes. Such recogni- 
tion will enable an individual to specify where his 
particular effort gears into the total endeavor. 
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Space permits only a brief listing of elements 
nd methods regarded as essential by this writer.” 
irst, there are “essentials” which must be de 
veloped primarily from the scientific side of the 


ontinuum 


1. Recriprocal progression in sociological theory 
and in scientific behavioral research, pure and 
applied, focused upon religious institutions, roles, 
behaviors, and values. This progression calls for 
greater refinement of usable theory, for clarification 
f methods peculiar to behavioral research, and for 
rigorous application of this theory and method to 
those aspects of religion open to scientific inquiry 

2. One segment of the above problem is of such 
crucial importance that it merits a category of its 
own: this segment can be characterized as func- 
tional value analysts. When a behavioral scientist 
employs the vague, unscientific term “value,” he 
should be expected to distinguish more operational 
usages. Values can refer to aspirational ideals, 
social expectations, inner thoughts, behavior, et 
cetera, at various secular or religious levels. Glock 
suggests that Bellah is developing an approach 
which may become fruitful in this area. 

3. Anthropological research in religions, organ- 
ized around basic functional areas in primitive, 
traditional and modern societies. Some of these 
areas can be treated across chronological periods. 
Goode’s recent work helps to point the way. 

Other “essentials” for an adequate sociology of 
religion emerge more from the religious side of the 
continuum : 

4. Knowledge of the history and theology of 
religions. 

5. Insight into the nature of each historical form 
of religious experience as it influences the social 
values, institutions, and functions which the 
sociologist of religion presumes to treat. Without 
such particularized insight into the “inner” nature 
of such religious experience, the influence of this 
experience in both its positive and negative cultural 
consequences, cannot be scientifically treated. 

6. An analytical procedure for treating religious 
language and other religious symbols. There are, 
for example, at least five contexts within which 
theological discourse is used in any religion. Other 
more expressive religious symbols also convey their 
distinctive meanings. Scientific sophistication re- 
quires sharp discernment within these differentia- 
tions. 

There may be other equally basic “essentials” 
for the sociology of religion. Without at least the 
above six, I can see little hope for a scientific 
approach capable of continuous refinement within 


a community of scholars. 
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Book Reviews 


RELIGIOUS EROSION 


The New Shape of American Religion. By 
Martin E. Marty. New York: Harper 


& Brothers, 1959. 180 pages. $3.50. 


This is an analytical study with an 
evangelical appeal. The author’s plea is “that 
clarity and distinctiveness of religious defini 
tion must be restored to Christian witness” 
(p. 159). 

Such a call implies that the modern Chris- 
tian witness has lost its distinctive religious 
definition and most of the book is devoted to 
tracing the evidences of this loss. 

The America, 
largely Protestant, not only statistically but 


process by which once 
also in its cultural patterns and national 
institutions, has become decreasingly Protes- 
tant, Dr. Marty characterizes as “erosion.” 
“For three centuries . America’s re- 
ligious pluralism, coupled with the competi- 
tion among faiths, the capitulation of Protes- 


tants, the pressures of environmental change, 


and a fundamentally generalizing attitude 


toward religion, have worked to erode Prot- 


estant particularity and to wear down the 


wall of the Zion which had symbolized Prot- 
estantism’s status” (p. 5). 

The current waning of interest in religion 
in America is examined in the light of the 
character of the revival of interest in religion 
which is reported to have taken place during 
the past decade and also in the perspective of 
similar phenomena in the past. One of the 
most interesting features of the recent revival 
(which “‘crested” in 1958) is that it is most 
often referred to as a revival of interest in 
religion, rather than a revival of religion. 
This is a sobering fact and one which de 
mands a careful scrutiny of the state of re- 
ligion. Six previous “Christian conversion 


reviewed in 
ould be 


was-—a 


campaigns’ are 


most recent one ¢ seen more clearly 


for what it really sort of national 


religion-in-general” (p. 20). It is not sur 
prising, therefore, that this apparent revival 


should 


increase in secular pat 


of interest religion have “been 


accompanied by an 


terns of thought and ways of living” (p. 27) 
The net 


in religion-in-general has been that “America 


result of this revival of interest 
has tended to package God, to make him 
1). 


tragedy which gives accuracy to the chara 


more marketable” (p. This is the 
terizing of these as “post-Protestant times” 
(p. 32). 

Not only has the concept of God suffered 
in this packaging process, but man, too, has 
been the victim of this conformist Protestant 
ethic. True, community has been replaced by 


an external interdependence which only 
camouflages the estrangement and separation 
which individuals more and more are experi 
encing. 

The First Amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States prohibits Congress from 
making any law respecting an establishment 


The 


American people have developed an attitude 


of religion. This has not been necessary. 


toward religion which has turned out to be 


mostly that—an attitude. Religious convic 


tion is generally expressed as prejudice. The 
real religion is Democracy and Christianity’s 


major contribution to society is its support of 


Democracy. The norm for the. efficient 


church and the effective minister has come 


to be the “homogenized culture” of suburbia. 


Panurbia is the pattern of the American way 


of life and Protestantism has sanctioned it by 


blessing it while at the same time assuming 


that it benefiting from it. This is 
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probably the clearest evidence of the secu- 
larization of the Church. 

Dr. Marty indicates the “signposts to 
theological resources” which American 
Protestantism must follow in order to fulfill 
its historic commitments in the present time. 
Basically these are biblical in origin. It is an 
anomaly that Protestantism should have de- 
viated so far from its biblical norms. He 
stresses particularly “the biblical picture of 
Man” (p. 110) and the biblical picture of the 
redemptive community—‘“the remnant” 
(p. 117). This “remnant” is not an organized, 
self-conscious “‘cell” but rather a “core” of 
committed persons in the local parish. These 
persons know the true nature of the Christian 
community and steadfastly resist the types 
of pressures which tempt a church to be less 
than Christian. Dr. Marty identifies these 
pressures as the pressure from the society 
which surrounds a congregation to adjust to 
alien norms, the pressure from the organized 
life of a denomination, competition among 
local churches of various denominations, the 
intra-denominational promotional scheme of 
playing off one parish against another, and 
the misapplication of business canons to re- 
ligious life (pp. 125-133). 

This is not a “how to” book, but when Dr. 
Marty discusses “The Practice of the 
Parish” (Ch. 8) he indicates several ap- 
proaches to parish life which are now current 
in America. For both terms and definitions 
Dr. Marty draws heavily upon Martin 
Thornton’s book, Pastoral Theology: A Re- 
orientation. The first is “multitudinism,” by 
which is meant the effort on the part of the 
local church to “touch the maximum number 
of people in the community through minimal 
means.” The second is an irresponsible re- 
action to this practice which becomes a form 
of pietism inappropriate to either the nature 
of the Church or the needs of the community. 
The third is “responsible lay vocations with 
pastoral direction.” Worship, teaching, dis- 
cipline and vocation become the responsi- 
bility of the church and the minister is en- 


abled to guide “the remnant”’ into its legiti- 
mate ministry. “As denominations and 
parishes take upon themselves the form of a 
servant and in sacrificial living in conformity 
to Christ are transformed, we shall see the 
liberation of God, the repersonalization of 
man, the judgment of a proud society, and 
the quiet but more effective impulse unmoved 
by obsessive revivalizing. Such movement is 
likely to occur in the only way it ever has, 
within a creative minority and through—in a 
chastened, biblical sense—the remnant” (p. 
157). 

This may properly be characterized as a 
sharp book, not in the vulgar sense but in 
the sense of a penetrating analysis. It is also 
a searching book. It does not attempt many 
solutions and when it does they are generally 
weak and undeveloped. Its major contribu- 
tion is that of enabling modern Protestantism 
to make a realistic assessment of its weakness 
and its potentials of strength. A_ selective 
bibliography enhances its value. This re- 
viewer would rather have footnotes at the 
bottom of the page instead of at the back of the 
book, because he is intrigued by them, but 
this minor mechanical inconvenience must 
not be allowed to detract from the importance 
of this immensely useful work. 


SAM HeprIck 
Boston University 


THE CHURCH 
The Story of the Christian Church. By 


WintuHrop S. Hupson. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers, 1958. 101 pages. $2.25. 


This little study book makes available a 
great deal of important church history in 
the most readable and brief form. In addition 
to a clear and sometimes exciting account 
each chapter is numerically sub-divided and 
concludes with “Questions to Think About” 
and “Suggestions for Further Reading.” At 
the end of one or two pages in each chapter 
are a few key names, terms, or events suc- 
cinctly defined. No layman will get lost nor 
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New Spring Books from 


The Westminster Press 


The Evangelistic Message of Jonathan Edwards 
By Joun H. Gerstner. Here is a completely 
new and fascinating exposition of the thought 
of Jonathan Edwards, the greatest of all Puritan 


divines. Based on many hitherto unpublished 
sermons and letters as well as a comprehensive 
survey of religion in Colonial America. $3.95 


The Theology of 
Dietrich Bonhoeffer 


By Joun D. Gonsey. This definitive study of 
the brilliant and courageous theologian who 
was executed by the Nazis in 1945 shows why 


he is a direct spiritual descendant of the tallest 
giants of the Reformation. $6.00 


Jesus and the Future Life 


By WitiiaM Srrawson. Was Jesus afraid of 
death? Did he really believe in Satan? Is the 
unbalance between virtue and happiness cor- 
rected in the future life? These and other 
questions are answered in this revealing sum- 
mary of Jesus’ teaching about life after death. 


$3.95 
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legitimately complain that historic issues are 
not clearly set forth. 

Twenty-four woodcuts and old prints tend 
to waste valuable space and provide little 
illumination, but perhaps they will capture 
who complain of books 
difficult to 


understand why such names as John Jewel, 


the semiuliterate 


without pictures. It is also 


Charles Herle, and Samuel Davies are 


among those few singled out for special 
identification in the precious space available. 

The ten chapters move from a theological 
consideration of the nature of the church 
through the history of western Christendom 
and of the church in the United States to the 
contemporary ecumenical movement. 

It is written from and for the evangelical 
Protestant disposition, though several de- 
nominations will feel under-emphasized. No 
attention is given to the Roman church after 
the sixteenth century, and the [astern 
church is mentioned only in passing. Nor 
does the nineteenth century missionary enter- 
prise get attention. With its limited western 
perspective the book will not help very much 
those Christians trying to understand the 
larger world of the present day and the 
church’s place in it. 

The book should be of interest to religious 
education directors and pastors to students. 
It will not hurt Professor Hudson's well de- 
served reputation as a scholar to have at- 
tempted so worthwhile a task of condensa- 
tion even though it suffers from some defects. 
One can only hope his effort will encourage 
others to make the history of the church 
better known among laymen. 

Joun F. OLSon 


Syracuse University 


THEOLOGY 


Human Spirit and Holy Spirit. 
B. Come. Philadelphia: 
Press, 1959. 198 pages. $4.00. 


sy ARNOLD 
Westminster 


This is a very important book, probably 
one of the most important by an American 


REVIEWS 


theologian in recent years. It clearly demon 
strates both the possibility and the necessity 
of a post-Barthian theological development 
in Protestantism, and it shows that American 
thinking can have an important part to play 
in that development. 

The author 
(Stuart Professor of Systematic Theology in 
San 


that inadequate biblical and theological anal 


central contention of the 


Francisco Theological Seminary) is 
ysis and interpretation of the doctrine of 
man (“human spirit’) in the contemporary 
scene, combined with the somewhat limited 
character of the traditional doctrine of the 
Holy Spirit, have rendered impossible satis- 
factory interpretation of the relation between 
God and man. On the one hand, dynamistic 
Holy Spirit make 
God's action toward man something less than 


interpretations of the 


personal; on the other, failure to recognize 
that in the biblical view man is truly spirit 
has forced anthropology into both moralism 
and a divine determinism, both of which re- 
duce man to something less than person. 


The whole of the Biblical material that we have 


analyzed on Holy Spirit and human spirit cate- 
gorically refutes such a reduction of the concept of 
‘spirit.’ . . . Spirit is not a tenuous relation between 
subjective and objective self. Spirit is the true, fully 
realized Self which includes or catches up the other 
moments or factors of its being. . . . Spirit is most 
truly Person. .. . Spirit is the wholeness of that 
level of reality which is called ‘person.’ (Pp. 150, 


151, 154.) 


The book seeks to show that this interpre- 
tation of both human spirit and Holy Spirit 
is the only one which does justice to the 
biblical material. Moreover, it makes possi- 
ble a far fuller and more concrete treatment 
of man’s creativity and freedom than is found 
in many contemporary theological anthro- 
pologies, and it simultaneously enables the 
author to suggest creative lines of interpre- 
tation for trinitarian doctrine. Though Come 
clearly prefers Barth’s doctrine of the Trinity 
“social analogy,” 


to any his critique of 


Barth’s tendency to push all of the relations 


& 
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Important New Books... 
Stimulating Ideas 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


A comprehensive survey of background, 
methods, administration, and agencies 


edited by Marvin J. Taylor 

Ihis discussion has a three-fold excellence. First, it is com 
prehensive, covering many phases. Second, the contributors 
compose a cross-section of opinion, ranging through many 
Protestant denominations and the Catholic and Jewish 
faiths. Third, the manner in which Dr. Taylor has edited 
the symposium gives it a coherence and unity seldom found 


in works of this type. Outlined for study and reference 


THE ATONEMENT AND THE SACRAMENTS by Robert S. Paul 


A thorough history of the doctrine of the Atonement, showing the relation of 
the Atonement to the sacraments of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. Beginning 
with the evolution and definition of the term “atonement,” Dr. Paul traces the 
history of Christian thought from the early fathers to the nineteenth century. 
He examines recent trends in British and American theology, and makes a 
valuable contribution to a constructive theory of the Sacraments as a potential 
source of unity in the church of today. Indexed. $6.50 


THE GOSPEL OF TRUTH translation and commentary 
by Kendrick Grobel 


A Valentinian meditation on the Gospel. This volume contains an English 
translation from the original Coptic of The Gospel of Truth, one of the many 
important documents found in 1945 in upper Egypt. This is not a record of the 
life and teachings of Jesus, but a meditation on the good news of salvation. 
An enlightening commentary will be helpful in understanding the meaning of 
the text. $4 


JOHN WESLEY’S THEOLOGY TODAY by Colin W. Williams 


This work examines Wesley’s main beliefs—salvation, original sin, repentance, 
atonement, new birth, perfection and eschatology, etc. Dr. Williams gives 
special treatment to the ministry and the sacraments. As a study in evangelical 
Christian thought and church history, this book presents a clear statement of 
the beliefs that gave rise to the religious revival of the 18th century. As a study 
of Wesleyan thought it provides a vital understanding of the structure of 


Wesley's theology. $4.50 
Abingdon ‘Press 
YOUR 

BOOKSTORE — Publisher of THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 


ICIOUS. 

$650 
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between God and man back into the Trinity 
itself is incisive and brilliant. The interpre- 
tation of spirit which is forthcoming from the 
whole analysis shows how it is possible to 
conceive both God and man as really free 
while still preserving God’s real sovereignty. 

Having noted the importance and origi- 
nality of the book, it is necessary to raise 
some critical questions. It is on the question 
of theological methodology that Come ap- 
pears weakest. Nowhere does he make clear 
on just what basis the pneumatology he is 
developing is to be preferred to other alterna- 
tives. Sometimes he seems to be suggesting 
that if it can be shown that a certain view is 
“biblical” or “Hebrew” it is somehow more 
adequate than others (even though this may 
involve a kind of primitivism in the under- 
standing of mental processes which no 
modern could accept; cf., e.g., pp. 61, 63). 
At other points, where the Bible obviously 
cannot be cited in direct support of the de- 
tailed dialectical analytics in which Come 
indulges, Kierkegaard becomes the authority : 
the opening two pages of the First Part of 
The Sickness unto Death prove to be a veri- 
table magician’s hat out of which are pulled 
the most various kinds of inferences. Kierke- 
gaard’s anthropology is vigorously defended 
as biblical, Come even maintaining, quite un- 
convincingly, that S. K. shared the views of 
the biblical writers on the “social character of 
man” (p. 105). Sometimes rather crass 
question-begging is resorted to in order to 
establish the “biblical” character of Kierke- 
gaard’s thought (cf. p. 90), while Hegel’s 
relevance here, rather more obvious (and 
certainly influential throughout Come’s 
treatment of spirit, as the above quotation, 
for example, shows) is repudiated, as is 
popular these days. 

It is not at all clear why Come finds this 
kind of appeal to authority so significant, 
since in his opening chapter he castigates 
those who ignore contemporary psychologi- 
cal, sociological and philosophical interpre- 
tations of the nature of man, the implication 


being that an adequate theological view 
must do justice to the contentions of secu- 
lar writers. But after the opening chapter, 
the book becomes a close biblical and theo- 
logical analysis with little or no reference to 
secular views. 

Because of this methodological unclarity 
about what really establishes a position as 
“true” or “false” theologically—a deficiency 
unfortunately all too common in contem- 
porary theological writing—Come’s argu- 
ment appears to hang somewhat in the air. 
Nevertheless, his analysis and interpretation 
are so creative and suggestive that despite 
this inadequacy the book must be adjudged a 
very important contribution to contemporary 


theology. Gorpon D. KauFrMAn 


Vanderbilt Divinity School 


What Is the Nature of Man? A Sympo- 
sium. Philadelphia: Christian Education 
Press, 1959. ix + 209 pages. $3.00. 


The sixteen papers which comprise this 
volume are the result of the interest of the 
Religious Education Association in the im 
pact of the doctrine of man upon the task 
of education. No question could be more 
pertinent. While the original sequence of 


is not indicated, the published arrangement 
is significant. The first group of seven es 
says probe man’s view of himself from thé 
perspective of various disciplines; the nex 
group of three articles raises the question 0 
the nature of man as seen from the Judeo 
Christian perspective along with the discus 
sion of the relation of this image to the sec 
ular images of man; finally, there is a 
exploration of the ways in which the meanin 
of these images can be applied in the prac 
tical areas of public and private education. 
This arrangement has both logic an 
pertinence and some comment about ac 
area may help lift up the significance of th 
discussion. In the first section the humanis 
tic concerns are paramount, namely, how ¢4 
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man be understood in terms of his unique- 
ness or his integrity as a self. The search 
for the image of man in biology, the social 
sciences, history, literature, and the arts de- 
scribes the multiplicity of ways in which man 
is currently viewed. While this section makes 
evident the divergency of approaches, it of- 
fers little that is new or that is especially pro- 
found. Nonetheless, the essay by R. E. Fitch 
should be noted as a virile caveat against the 
elevation of man’s self-conscious despair— 
which does constitute a recognition of one’s 
individuality and importance—as an end in 
itself. 

The second section is the most important 
part of the book. The attention of the writ- 
ers of these essays turns from the secular to 
the sacred image of man. The three essays 
which comprise this discussion are repre- 
sentative of Judaism, Protestantism and 
Roman Catholicism. Rabbi Abraham Joshua 
Heschel’s essay, “Man as an Object of Di- 
vine Concern,” which is the gem of the book, 
clearly delineates the major emphasis in the 
Old Testament view of man as “a need of 
God” which will meet with some negative 
reaction if it is understood as denying the 
deity of God. But his view of the imago Dei 
as an “analogy of doing” rather than an 
“analogy of being” in which “‘man is called 
upon to act in the likeness of God” (p. 99) 
is quite suggestive and adds another aspect 
to the discussion to go along with Barth’s 
analogy of faith and Bonhoeffer’s analogy of 
relationship. 

Roger Shinn’s article on “The Story of 
Man and the Image of Man” is a good 
Protestant treatment of the relationship be- 
tween the sacred and secular views of man. 
His argument is that no sundering of the 
sacred and secular is possible; rather, there 
must be an understanding, appropriation, 
aid transformation of the secular views by 
the sacred view of man. The other essay in 
this central section is that of Father Gustave 
Weigel who finds true humanism to be 
‘oted in the incarnation. Here the perspec- 
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A New 
Guide for 


Teaching 
the Old 


Testament 


By O. Jessie Lace 


This new guide enables the teacher 
to present the individual Old 
Testament books in perspective 
and to relate each of these parts 
to the whole. Thus it is possible 
to teach the Old Testament con- 
sistently—to maintain the same 
chronology and emphases—at all 
age levels from childhood on. 
Written by a distinguished 
scholar, it combines basic facts 
and a broad over-all presentation 
with concrete suggestions for ef- 


fective teaching. Paper $1.65 
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tive of biblical faith is preserved, but unlike 
Shinn, Weigel suggests the exclusive and 
separate nature of the sacred image as di- 
vinely given and thus finds man’s significance 
only under aegis of the Incarnation. The 
secular values are not as openly or so posi- 
tively accepted by Weigel as by Shinn, and 
the question of reciprocity between the two 
areas of life is not explicated. The Christo- 
centricism of Weigel’s thought has ecumeni- 
cal affinities which are probably as closely 
related to certain Protestant traditions, espe- 
cially Karl Barth, as to the Thomistic tradi- 
tion. This is a significant indication of fruit- 
ful interchange. But his view of the 
authoritative mediation of this tradition is 
fundamentally related to his own inheritance. 
The final section of the book deals with 
the effect of the image of man on educational 
theory and practice. Here the questions are 
many and difficult. There is general agree- 
ment that the image metaphor provides the 
foundation for practical implementation of 
educational practice. But there is no com- 
mon agreement on which image should be 
accepted. Hence, each tradition is left to de- 
velop its own practices in accord with its 
distinctive view of man. The problem of pub- 
lic education, however, is left even more un- 
resolved and one is brought to an awareness 
of the difficulties facing the public educator. 
The article by Charles Donahue, “Coopera- 
tion: Home, Church, and School,” is sugges- 
tive but tentative, as probably it must be. 
Joseph Sittler’s essay on the biblical tradi- 
tion, which acknowledges the tension between 
learning and decision, offers a point of view 
which is fundamental as a presupposition for 
Christian educational theory and practice. 
The major weakness of the collection of 
the essays is the repetitive nature of the dis- 
cussions and the multiplication of categories 
of images, most of which are obvious and 
add little to the study. A more careful selec- 
tion of essays would have carried the weight 
of the book without unnecessary verbosity. 
In spite of these limitations the book raises 
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many pertinent questions and contains some 
significant insights for theologians as well as 
for secular and religious educators. 


Tuomas A. LANGForp 
Duke University 


Man in Community. By RusseLt Puiuip 
SHeEpp. Naperville: Allenson, 1958. xiii 
+ 209 pages. $7.50. 


The author’s preface states that to his 
knowledge “there is no specific comprehen- 
sive treatment of Paul’s doctrines of human 
solidarity in relationship to their back- 
ground.” He sets out to supply this lack. On 
his final page he writes, “The evidence . . 
warrants the overall conclusion that Paul ap- 
plies Hebraic conceptions (and not Hellenis- 
tic ones) ... in the orbit of major doc- 
trines.” He also says: “not a single major 
conception or implication of solidarity found 
in either the Old Testament or early Judaism 
is omitted from Paul’s Epistles,” and Shedd 
tries to treat them all. The result is that 
much detail tends to confuse the reader. But 
frequent summaries enable one to follow the 
argument. 

The book grew out ‘of a doctoral thesis 
presented to the University of Edinburgh. 
It evidences wide reading of source materi- 
als as well as of modern authors. More than 
200 authors are cited. Scarcely a point 1s 
made without documentation from biblical, 
early Jewish or contemporary literature. 

The four chapter headings indicate the 
course of the argument: Old Testament con- 
ceptions of human solidarity; early Jewisi 
conceptions; Pauline conceptions in relation 
to Old Testament and early Judaism; sol 
darity of the New Humanity in Christ. 

Chapter I offers a brief but effective ac 
count of corporate personality and discussts 
its various implications and ramifications 1! 
Hebrew life and thought. Thus it sets tht 
theme as “fundamentally grounded in the 
psychological conditioning of the Israelite. 

Chapter II turns to early Jewish concepts 
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EXPLORING THE BIBLE 


The 
Enduring 


Message 
of the Bible 


By L. HAROLD DE WOLF 


Boston University School of Theology 


An outstanding theologian 
describes the. Bible’s greatest 
ideas in the simplest terms. 
The entire development of 
religious ideas in the Bible is 
set forth most clearly and at- 
tractively by one whose life 
work has been the exposition 
and teaching of a liberal Bib- 
lical theology. He covers each 
book of the Bible, types of 
literature, some historical in- 
troductions to its books, and 
relates the whole to the pres- 
ent world of man. “A clear 
and comprehensive presenta- 
tion of Biblical theology. 
With great insight and skill 
Dr. DeWolf has achieved that 
desired end of writing about 
the ultimates of life with sim- 
plicity and fluent grace.”— 
Mary Ey Lyman, Professor 
Emeritus, Union Theological 
Seminary. “Speaks creatively 
to pastor and scholar and 
instructively to laymen.”— 
CuHartes L. WALLIs, Keuka 
College. $2.75 


A Journey 
Through 
the Old 


Testament 


By M. A. BEEK 


University of Amsterdam 


“A completely fascinating 
book. . . . With vivid strokes 
he paints pen-pictures of great 
Biblical moments and concep- 
tions and ideas. I can hardly 
imagine a better book to put 
into anyone’s hands to con- 
vince him of the interest of 
the Bible, and of the supreme 
importance of its message.”— 
WILLIAM Barctay. “A truly 
enjoyable book by an able 
modern scholar, who loves the 
Old Testament and seeks to 
impart to the reader an ap- 
preciation of its living im- 
portance and timeless gran- 
deur.”—EmMIL G. KRAELING. 
“A journey that will take read- 
ers not alone to the Bible, 
but to God.” —H. H. Row ey. 
Handsomely designed, illus- 
trated, fully indexed. $3.95 
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of solidarity, with certain modifications of 
thought. Shedd uses as sources apocryphal, 
pseudepigraphical and, with caution, rab- 
binic literature (see explanatory footnote, p. 
42). In this section Shedd seems to assume 
too many ideas as relevant to Paul’s thought, 
although in general he is probably on safe 
ground. In any case, Shedd asserts, Paul 
does “not parrot the ideas of his Jewish con- 
temporaries.” Rather, “stimulus diffusion” 
well describes his employment of Old Testa- 
ment and early Jewish concepts. 

Chapter III begins with discussion of 
“some plausible Hellenistic sources” for 
Paul’s thought and gives objections to their 
acceptance as actual sources. 

Much is made of the First Adam as in 
some way connected with man’s sordid his- 
tory of sin. Although Shedd supposes that 
Paul accepted the historicity of Adam, he 
declares that “human generic relationship 

. . must be distinguished from Adam’s 
realistic representative role.” The latter is 
“the primary element in Paul’s Adam- 
typology.” The disobedience of Adam be- 
comes prominent here as a foil to the obedi- 
ence of the Last Adam, Christ. With all this 
discussion of man’s corporate sin in Adam, 
however, Shedd insists that this does not de- 
tract from men’s individual responsibility 
for sin. “The whole race is involved in the 
judgment of Adam’s archetypal act,” but “the 
corporate judgment of God... is vindi- 
cated by the individual’s willingly entan- 
gling himself in guilt.” Yet Paul’s doctrine 
of “total implication in sin (is) the founda- 
tion for his all-embracing doctrine of re- 
demption.” 

The final chapter concerns itself with the 
Church, “the New Humanity, created and 
constituted through solidarity with Jesus the 
Messiah.” The Church is Paul’s primary 
theological concern, i.e. “the Church as the 
New Israel and Christ as the Epitome or 
Compendium of the people of the New 
Covenant.” 

These last two chapters offer on the whole 
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an objective account of Paul’s teaching o 
“man in community.” Yet they are not al. 
together free from an element of persuasion, 
since Shedd suggests in his preface that hi 
book is timely in view of “current ecumeri- 
cal discussion which has brought the biblical 
concept of solidarity into clear focus as ; 
research subject.” Be this as it may, Shed 
has produced a solid scholarly piece of re. 
search. 

There is an index of authors. One couli 
wish to have also indexes of subjects and 
biblical passages cited, but this might have 
increased the cost which is already rather 


Joun W. 


Haverford College 


Chance and Providence: God’s Action ino 
World Governed by Scientific Law. By 
WILLIAM G. PoLvLarp. New York : Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1958. 183 pages. $3.50. 


When a theologian, be he ever so percep: 
tive, writes about “the modern scientific 
world view,” he runs the risk of venturing 
beyond his depth and failing to commani 
respect among the scientists. Similarly, wher 
a research scientist writes of the provident 
of God, the theologians may have reserve 
tions to make about his work. Thus whet 
anyone tries to write on the relation be 
tween these two topics, some readers att 
likely to view the attempt with misgivings. 

In this slender volume, however, we att 
offered a study by one who is a citizen 0 
two worlds. Dr. Pollard is a research phys: 
cist; he is also Executive Director of th 
Oak Ridge (Tennessee) Institute of Nv 
clear Studies ; he is also an ordained minister 
in the Episcopal church. He writes as om 
for whom the scientific and the biblical af 
proaches to nature and history are both red 
and meaningful, yet for whom they wet 
mutually exclusive. His concern is to shov 
how they can be related in a valid and useit 
way. 

He first discusses the implications of the 
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and EPHESIANS: PATTERN 


hav FOR CHRISTIAN LIVING 

rather ee by Ray Summers 
More than a verse-by-verse com- 
mentary, this is also a devotional in- 
terpretation setting forth doctrinal and 
ethical teachings of Ephesians. Offers 
valuable discussions of two inseparable 
¥ factors of Christianity—how to be 
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saved and how the saved should live. 
sharles Wi , $3.00 
00. GOD AND OURSELVES 
In twelve fresh, penetrating ap- 
to the parable of the prodigal 
son, Dr. Cox shows Luke 15 to con- 
tain the full revelation of God and 
, when ear man. From the editor of Encyclopedia 
idence gan eres of Southern Baptists comes this search- 
serve : Re ing new look into the parable’s teach- 
ing on self-awareness, playing God, 
confession of sin, prayer, and seven 
on be other topics. A rare book telling what 
rs aft he ; man is, what God is, and what might 
ngs. 4 aie EAI exist between them. $2.75 
we a hy FUNDAMENTALS OF OUR FAITH 
zen Ot “Se: by Herschel H. Hobbs 
phys: Guidance in understanding the 
of the Christian faith is offered in this book 
Net on such basic concepts as creation, the 
$e Ce Holy Spirit, atonement, and election. 
— 2k Begun as outlines for prayer meeting 
as one studies, these talks have a flowing, con- 
cal af bags : versational tone which makes easy 
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Heisenberg principle of indeterminacy (ac- 
cording to which it is impossible to know at 
once both the position and the velocity of 
material particles). This principle completely 
undermines the determinism of classical 
physics as represented by Laplace, who con- 
fidently asserted that if we knew the posi- 
tion and velocity of every particle at any 
given moment, we could then in theory de- 
termine with certainty any past or future 
state of the universe. Instead of this, a par- 
ticle is now understood to have at any mo- 
ment many possible motions, each with its 
own probability of occurrence. We are thus 
led to a view of the world as one in which at 
any moment there are many future possibil- 
ities, rather than a uniquely determined one. 
This is just the kind of world in which some 
form of providence is conceivable. 

The author finds suggestive the Bohr 
principle of complementarity, originally put 
forth to account for the dual nature of light 
and electrons (light behaves both as par- 
ticles and as waves; electrons behave both as 
waves and as particles). By analogy, he sees 
other examples of complementarity in two 
ways of regarding time (“historic” and “‘sci- 
entific”), in the two basic types of relation- 
ship (“I-Thou” and “I-it”), and above all 
in his belief in the reality of chance and prov- 
idence. 

The book contains many valuable insights. 
“Scientific time” is time as measured on a 
scale, no instant being any different from 
any other ; “historic time” is time as it is ex- 
perienced, with its unalterable past, its un- 
known future, and its present moment 
fraught with possibility. He makes the useful 
distinction between the kinds of events which 
are significant for science (ordinary, repeata- 
ble, and having probabilities) and those 
which are significant for the Bible (ex- 
traordinary, unrepeatable, to which the con- 
cept of probability does not apply). He un- 
derstands a miracle as “an occasion in which 
the essentially providential character of all 
events is made manifest in an especially clear 
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and striking manner” (p. 112). The boo 
is fundamentally constructive and comment. 
ably cautious. The author tries hard not ty 
claim too much for the principles of Heiser. 
berg and Bohr. 

On the other hand, he leaves a number of 
questions unanswered, notably how his view 
is to be combined with an affirmation of hv- 
man freedom (which he does make). No. 
where does he give a specific definition oj 
providence. Nor is his position with regard 
to the Bible clear. He states (p. 22), “It will 
be assumed throughout that . . . the Bible 
bears true witness to the actual acts of the 
living God in real historical events.” Yet in 
his discussion of miracles he admits the pos- 
sibility that the record may not always bea 
strictly true witness. The one misprint m- 
ticed was the spelling “eskaton” on page 106. 

All in all, this is a notable effort to hold 
together two apparently contradictory worl 
views, by affirming both as necessary, neither 
as sufficient, for an adequate understanding 


of reality. Ropney TABER Hoop 


Ohio University 
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Ancient Judaism and the New Testameni. 
By FrepertcK C. Grant. New York: 
Macmillan Company, 1959. xvii + 15) 
pages. $3.50. 


Since “early Christianity was no Gentile, 
ethnic, philosophical movement, but a move 
ment of messianic enthusiasm originating i 
the heart of the Jewish homeland” (p. xii!) 
“the purpose of this book is to show that the 
relations between the New Testament and 
ancient Judaism, that is, between the eat) 
Christian church, its hopes, beliefs, and pra 
tices, above all its worship, and the mother 
faith, are such that one cannot truly undet 
stand the New Testament or the religion 4 
enshrines without a deep and sympatheti 
understanding of Judaism” (p. xii). 

Modern study has done much to expo 
prejudice and misinterpretation in Christia! 
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Heas about ancient Judaism; this Grant 
ows in Part One of his book. Then in 
bart Two he describes Ancient Judaism, 
pecially the synagogue (he does not deal 
the same way with the temple, which was 
portant in Jesus’ day), the liturgy and 
rayers, the “theology” of that time, the 
essianic hope, and apocalyptic. Turning to 
e New Testament, in Part Three, he dis- 
sses Jesus the Galilean, the gospel of the 
ingdom of God, and the Church’s heritage 
om Judaism. Finally, in Part Four, Grant 
rges a non-dogmatic and vitally ethical 
ealing with the New Testament and appeals 
br a new liberalism which will find Jews 
ing the Lord’s Prayer now and then and 
hristians concerned not to convert the 
ews but to be “converted to the imperish- 
ble heart of the Jewish faith, its utter trust 
h God, its utter devotion to his revealed 
ill” (p. 155). 

Members of the NABI will find the book 
ss of a “revolutionary manifesto” than 
rant thinks may be the case with some 
raders. His argument is essentially sound. 
nd it could have listed on p. 20 more Jew- 
h scholars who have contributed and are 
bntributing to the interpretation not only 
ancient Judaism but also of the New 
estament. Grant’s inclusion in translation 
an ancient form of the Shemoneh Esreh 
d certain other prayers will be helpful. 
nd there is point to his insistence that the 
ew Testament is basically theological 
ther than Christological, though I would 
id that it is theocentric in a Christocentric 
rt of way; every writer speaks of God in 
¢ light of what he has done and is doing 
rough Jesus Christ. 

Three areas of discussion concern me 
ost: 1. The deep involvement of Jesus in 
¢ Jewish life of his day is beyond ques- 
bn. His real debt and rootage are in the 
( Testament rather than in any current 
wish sect or group. And for all the kin- 
ip between the Dead Sea Scrolls and the 
bspels, I hope—and I think Grant would 
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The Works of Jonathan Edwards 
Volume 2 


edited by John E. Smith 


This volume represents Jonathan Ed- 
wards’ most mature attempt to judge the 
validity of eighteenth-century America’s 
“Great Awakening.” He shows that gen- 
uine Christianity demands an inner trans- 
formation of the self through Love. $7.50 
Volume 1: FREEDOM OF THE WILL, 
edited by Paul Ramsey $6.50 


ST. IGNATIUS AND 
CHRISTIANITY IN 
ANTIOCH 


by Virginia Corwin 


Professor Corwin presents Ignatius of An- 
tioch in the full context of second-century 
Christian and non-Christian thought. She 
formulates the theology of St. Ignatius 
and compares it with that of the other 
early writers, including Philo and the 
authors of the gospels and the Dead Sea 
Scrolls. Her book combines sober judg- 
ment with open-minded examination of 
Ignatius’ relations to Gnosticism and to 
the cultural situation in Antioch. Yale 
Publications in Religion, 1. $5.00 
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agree—that Jesus’ considerable kinship with 
the Pharisees will not be lost from view 
when his relation to first century groups is 
weighed. But I cannot agree with Christian 
scholars who go beyond Grant’s position and 
ascribe the essential content of Jesus’ de- 
nunciations of Jewish leaders to anti-Semi- 
tism on the part of the gospel writers. In- 
stead of saying that those Jewish groups had 
no such faults, we would rather say that such 
faults were by no means universal and that 
the Christian Church. has shown amazing 
ability to parallel the faults that Jewish 
leaders had; they are the chronic faults of 
religious leaders. 2. Grant is entirely right 
in urging that Christians should understand, 
respect, and show friendship to our Jewish 
neighbors. But he wants to give up all evan- 
gelistic approach to Jews. He takes this po- 
sition out of friendship and appreciation for 
Jews. But I would point out that—not for 
Grant, but—for great numbers of Gentile 
Christians this position becomes the most 
subtle and deadly anti-Semitism ; they think 
it a very nice arrangement for the Jews to 
be and stay outside the church. I don’t; if 
the Christian faith is true, it is true for Is- 
rael and for me, and I had better try so to 
understand it and live it that the Jew can 
find his home in the Church. 3. How and 
why did a world Church emerge from the 
work of the Jew Jesus? There, was some- 
thing in his total work that made the world 
mission logical and inevitable. This aspect 
Grant does not adequately explore. It did 
not fall within the scope of his purpose, but 
it is a part of the total study of ancient 
Judaism and the New Testament. 


FLoyp V. FILtson 
McCormick Theological Seminary 


Christ in the New Testament. By CHARLES 
M. Laymon. New York-Nashville: Ab- 
ingdon Press, 1958. 256 pages. $3.50. 


The keynote of this book is “portrait” 
which “suggests both pictorial representa- 
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tion and interpretation” (p. 17). It is a study 
of the portrayal of Christ throughout the 
New Testament which recognizes both the 
unity and the diversity of the Scriptures. It 
is an introduction to the Christology of the 
New Testament which also may be used for 
a classroom text. Bold-faced headings 
throughout each of the fifteen chapters pro- 
vide easy guides to the thought. Extensive 
footnotes amplify most of the pages. The 
use of italics emphasizes important points. 
There is a wide-ranging, up-to-date bibliog- 
raphy, mostly in English, and entirely non- 
Roman Catholic, arranged under topical 
headings. To it might well be added the 
Christological studies by British and Ger- 
man theologians, Mysterium Christi, edited 
by G. K. A. Bell and Adolf Deissmann 
(Longmans, 1930). A thorough index of ci- 
tations from Scripture and non-canonical 
writings and another one of general subjects 
facilitate the reference use of this book. 

After two introductory chapters on Christ 
in the New Testament and the Christian 
Community, the portrait of Christ is care- 
fully traced through Acts 1-15, the Paulines, 
the Gospels, Revelation, and the later Epis- 
tles. A final chapter summarizes the study 
of “One Lord and One Faith.” 

This work exhibits well-balanced com- 
petent scholarship. Laymon knows present 
day Christologies. He analyzes competently 
the views of other scholars but he has 
worked out his own positions on the basis of 
extensive New Testament evidence. He 
makes no attempt to use the Christologies of 
the Church Fathers or of the Reformers. The 
portrait of Christ is well-drawn according to 
the varying presentations in the New Testa- 
ment writings but the continuity and the 
agreement in concepts are also indicated. 
There is recognition of both the historical 
and spiritually living importance of Christ 
in the developing religious experience of the 
Christian Community during its first cet 
tury. There are brief but informative refer- 
ences to the literary and historical problems 
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THE HUMANITY OF GOD 


the Recognized as one of the most influential theological minds 
for of the century, Karl Barth reveals a change in his theo- 
ngs logical posture. In these essays he appraises 19th-century 

liberalism, considers the heart of Christology, and examines 
0- the foundations of ethics. February 15 $2.50 


sive 
The Johannes PAUL AND THE 
nts. MUNCK SALVATION OF MANKIND 


iog- Professor Munck of the University of Aarhus, Denmark, 
subjects Pauline studies to a radical re-examination. With 
clarity and penetrating thought he presents a stimulating 
ical view of Paul and his apostleship. February 8 $6.50 
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“wh MIEGGE THE THOUGHT OF RUDOLF BULTMANN 


A prominent Waldensian theologian looks at Rudolf Bult- 
; mann’s “demythologizing” emphasis with sympathetic eyes. 
f ci- Giovanni Miegge clears away confusion about this impor- 
rical tant aspect of communicating the gospel and helps us 
meet Bultmann on his own ground. May 23 $4.00 


PREDESTINATION and Other Papers 


hrist Speaking from a pastor's experience, Pierre Maury makes 
tian predestination a practical doctrine. The former president 
of the Reformed Church of France sees this doctrine as 
the Biblical view of God's character. May 23 $2.50 


Walter PREACHING, CONFESSION, 
LUTHI THE LORD’S SUPPER 


Edvard Essays on these elements of the Church's life by two Swiss 

pastors and theologians. Liithi and Thurneysen emphasize 

THURNEYSEN faith and the inner significance of preaching, confessing, 
and taking Communion together. April 18 $2.50 
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encountered in New Testament documents 
but confidence in these documents produces 
a total “portrait” of Christ which is well- 
rounded and admirable. In the final chapter 
a short but proper defense of the results of 
historical study of the Bible at the hands of 
liberals helps to define the position of the 
author. 

Though the book as a whole is a com- 
mendable enterprise, there are some minor 
details which arouse adverse comment. The 
constant use of “‘portrait,” “portraiture,” and 
“portrayal,” while useful figures, tends to 
pall on the reader. Since shekinah, “that 
which dwells,” is not an Old Testament 
word but originated in Judaism after the 
close of the canon and is not used except in 
reference to God, the ““Shekinah of Moses” 
(p. 28) is doubtful usage. Also the claim 
that Jews customarily ascribed pre-existence 
to Moses is not supported in the biblical 
period, or since, as far as I can determine. 
Paul does not state that he spent “three 
years in Arabia” (p. 64); cf. Gal. 1:17-18. 
That Paul is writing autobiography (p. 67) 
in Rom. 6:9-10 is debatable in view of his 
claim to be blameless in the law (Phil. 3:6). 
In view of the many references to Son of 
Man, Jesus’ self-designation in the gospels, 
the discussion of the significance of this title 
for Jesus and for the church needs more ex- 
plication. Memra, a Targumic word, should 
not be equated with “the creative word in 
the Old Testament” (p. 163). 


DwiGHT Marion Beck 
Syracuse University 


The New Testament and Mythology. By 
Burton H. THRocKmorTon, Jr. Phila- 
delphia: Westminster Press, 1959. 255 
pages. $4.50. 


A tribute to the stature of any scholar is 
the accumulation of books written about his 
position. Rudolph Bultmann of Marburg is 
our contemporary, and yet a_ significant 
collection of Bultmanniana has already ap- 
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peared. The Westminster Press added an- 
other volume to this list by publishing an in- 
formed and sensitive treatment by Professor 
Burton Throckmorton of the Bangor Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

It is an interesting coincidence that such a 
treatment should appear almost simultane- 
ously with Robinson’s A New Quest of the 
Historical Jesus in which Robinson sees the 
second phase of post-war German theology 
to be upon us in a “post-Bultmannian”’ fash- 
ion. Robinson stresses the development of 
Bultmann’s own thinking and a contem- 
porary reshaping of Bultmann’s quest. 
Throckmorton’s book would seem to accept 
Bultmann’s position as something definable 
which can be criticized as such. 

Throckmorton begins with a summary of 
Bultmann’s principles of hermeneutics, 
simply but clearly set forth in twenty-three 
pages. Virtually his entire treatment rests 
upon Neues Testament und Mythologie. It 
is perhaps inevitable in an_ introductory 
treatment, “written only for the benefit of 
the reader who has little or no acquaintance 
with Bultmann’s de-mythologizing” (p. 10), 
that Bultmann’s position should be pre- 
sented and criticized from one point of view 
only. However, the. more explicit use of 
other writings by Bultmann, particularly 
Theology of the New Testament, and Bult 
mann’s own treatment of just what he is at- 
tempting, Jesus Christ and Mythology, 
would have been helpful. A delineation of 
the changes in Bultmann’s thinking from 
the time—almost forgotten—when his prin- 
cipal concern was with literary problems of 
the gospels could have been attempted with 
profit. To me, Throckmorton’s most impor- 
tant contribution is his contention, stated at 
many places throughout the text, that al 
religious judgments involve both facts an¢ 
interpretations of facts. The interpretatio 
is never resident in the fact itself, and the 
meaning of an event, particularly if it is ‘0 
be a “saving event,” is not explicit in a his 
torical reconstruction of episodes. Therefore 
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WHY DO MEN ENTER THE MINISTRY? 


This was the theme for discussion among pastors, psychiatrists, theolo- 
gians and sociologists at the Conference on Motivation for the Ministry. 
Held at the Southern Baptist Seminary, participants from throughout 
the nation represented the following denominations: Assembly of God, 
Church of Christ, Church of God, Baptist, Episcopal, Lutheran, Meth- 
odist, Presbyterian, Evangelical United Brethren, United Church of 
Christ. 


The following papers of the Conference are available in one volume: 


“The Protestant Concept of Motivation for the Ministry” 


Winthrop Hudson, Colgate-Rochester Divinity School 
A. O. Miller, Eden Theological Seminary 


“Unconscious Motivation for the Ministry” 


Gotthard Booth, M.D., New York City 
Bob Leslie, Pacific School of Religion 
Henry Quinius, Austin Presbyterian Seminary 


“Christian Prophets and Mystics in History and Today” 


C. F. Midlefort, M.D., Gundersen Clinic 
Carl Michalson, Drew University 


“The Layman’s Understanding of the Ministry” 


Sam Blizzard, Princeton Theological Seminary 
Paul Irion, Lancaster Theological Seminary 
Tom Bennett, National Council of Churches 


“Influence of Denominational Appeals Upon Motivation for the 
Ministry” 

Murray Leiffer, Garrett Biblical Institute 

Allen Graves, Southern Baptist Seminary 


“Motivation for the Ministry Among Mountain Preachers” 


J. C. Pipes, Asheville, N. C. 
Paul Southern, Abilene Christian College 


Theological, Sociological and Psychological Analyses of the Con- 
ference 

Paul Irion 

Tom Bennett 

Hobart Mowrer, University of Illinois 


Summary and Research Proposals 
Samuel Southard, Southern Baptist Seminary 


Make checks ($3.00) payable to 


Motivation for the Ministry, Box 458 


Southern Baptist Theological Seminary 
Louisville 6, Kentucky 
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there is no such thing as uninterpreted his- 
tory. History means not only what hap- 
pened, which, had we been there, would 
have been observable by our senses. It also 
means a reconstruction of what happened 
and of the meaning of what happened. His- 
torical writing involves a sense of values and 
interpretation. “To the believer, the cross 
minus New Testament interpretations is an 
irrelevant abstraction. . . . The believer in- 
terprets an event already interpreted, and 
his interpretation is therefore always sec- 
ondary and derived” (p. 55). Throckmorton 
goes even farther, however, to maintain 
that the preaching of the Word is also an 
eschatological event (p. 58). His position 
becomes clear in his treatment of the resur- 
rection, an event of revelation. 


If Jesus’ resurrection had been a historical event, 
none could have doubted ; but if his resurrection had 
been a historical event, none could have believed, 
for it would have been revealed to none, and would 
have been known by all. It would have been an 
event to be recorded as verifiable history, rather 
than an event to be preached as revelation; but it 
was the latter. It was the event in which God re- 
vealed, to eyes that could see, the significance of 
the crucifixion and the ultimate meaning of life. 
What I can see and hear and touch, I know, I do 
not believe; but I desire to believe more than to 
know (p. 70). 


The third part of Dr. Throckmorton’s 
treatment is a reinterpretation of eschatol- 
ogy, free existence, virgin birth, crucifixion, 
and resurrection, in which the author at- 
tempts a positive contribution. It is the 
author’s contention that “the New Testa- 
ment kerygma is proclaimed in the language 
of myth, and we believe that the essential 
truth of the kerygma cannot be communi- 
cated in any other language” (p. 175). Myth 
is an essential part of the kerygma, and, as 
many artists are maintaining, form and con- 
tent are really identical. ““Myths should not 
be eliminated because their central meaning 
does not concern man, because their pri- 


mary significance is not an existential one” 
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(pp. 175-176). This reviewer is in firm 
agreement ; however, it is hard to define ex- 
actly the main point of difference between 
3ultmann and Throckmorton. It would 
seem to be in the value assigned to the res- 
urrection, which cannot be simply “the in- 
terpretation in faith of the meaning of the 
cross” (p. 197). 

A treatment of “The Authority of the Bi- 
ble” is added as a postscript, indicating a 
correct perception that a discussion such as 
this does raise a canonical issue; however, 
to perpetuate the belief in the uniform wit- 
ness of the early church calls into serious 
question the adequacy of the treatment. 

Throckmorton’s treatment proceeds log- 
ically by describing “Professor Bultmann’s 
Proposal” (Chapter II) and “Professor 
Bultmann’s Procedure” (Chapter III). He 
next proceeds to some criticisms. These 
pages are not entirely convincing, because 
the viewpoint of Bultmann’s opponents is 
not clearly set forth, nor accurately identi- 
fied. For example, Schniewind and Thie- 
licke appear in Throckmorton’s treatment 
(pp. 47, 48), more suddenly than Elijah in 
I Kings, or John the Baptist in Mark. It 1s 
safe to say that these names are not house- 
hold words among the readers of this book. 

I wish the author had made more thor- 
ough and consistent use of his important 
premise about the relation between facts and 
interpretations, and that his treatment of the 
nature and function of mythology had been 
more strictly drawn. Much of the material 
in this chapter is interesting but not always 
demonstrably relevant. In fact there are cer- 
tain statements which, while epigrammatic, 
would seem to need some buttressing to be 
accepted: “If Christ is my Savior, then he 
must be the Savior of all; but if he is not 
the latter, he cannot be the former” (p. 99). 
“If the gospel narratives are relevant 1 
faith, the form in which we have them—al- 
ready interpreted by faith—is the most ac 
curate account of them we could have” (?: 
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126). Careful style editing could also have 
improved the presentation at many places. 


Harry M. Buck, Jr. 
Wilson College 


The Trial of Jesus. By Joser BLINZLER. 
Translated by Isabel and Florence Mc- 
Hugh. Westminster, Maryland: The 
Newman Press, 1959. xi + 312 pages. 
$4.75. 


The trial of Jesus continues to receive at- 
tention both from biblical scholars and lay- 
men. Only a short time ago one of my stu- 
dents gave me a reprint of a recent series of 
articles on the subject written by a univer- 
sity law school dean and published by an 
important newspaper. One might mention 
Cullmann, Jeremias, G. D. Kilpatrick, and 
John Knox from among those who, during 
the past decade, have dealt with the trial of 
Jesus in one way or another. The work of 
Blinzler, a German Roman Catholic New 
Testament scholar, is a thorough treatment 


of the subject. The first edition appeared in 
German in 1951 with a second edition in 
1955. The English translation is made from 
the latter. 


The book has sixteen chapters covering: 
the problem, sources, the arrest, the trial it- 
self in its various stages before the San- 
hedrin, Pontius Pilate, Herod Antipas, and 
the sentence of death passed by Pilate, the 
crucifixion, the New Testament material 
outside the passion narrative, conclusion. To 
make the book easier reading for the non-ex- 
pert, Blinzler has reserved for excurses 
(thirteen of them) exegetical and historical 
questions, 

“... the cardinal question is whether 
Jews as well as Romans were involved in 
killing Jesus and if so, how far were they 
involved. . . . Five groups can then be dis- 
tinguished, according to which they hold the 
Jews involved in the tragedy of Good Fri- 
day: 1. exclusively ; 2. predominantly ; 3. to 
the same degree as the Romans; 4. to an un- 
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important extent; 5. not at all.” From the 
scholars whom the author lists, the following 
well-known names may be mentioned for the 
various theories: 1. Nathaniel Schmidt; 2. 
W. Bauer, Dibelius, and K. L. Schmidt; 3. 
Oskar Holtzmann and Zahn; 4. G. A. Bar- 
ton, Cullmann, B. S. Easton, Klausner, 
T. W. Manson, and Vincent Taylor; 5. 
Lietzmann. Aithough Blinzler maintains 
that the Jews and the Romans were about 
evenly divided in their responsibility he pre- 
sents the most impressive list of authorities 
for theory four. At least for the author 
scholarly matters are apparently not settled 
by majorities. 

Neither of the extreme positions (1. and 
4.) would seem to be warranted. The fact 
of the matter is that Jesus was crucified and 
it is highly probable that Jewish leaders took 
the initiative in bringing him to trial. Beyond 
that point it is difficult to be dogmatic. When 
well-known scholars take such different 
stands on the subject one would either have 
to conclude that judgments are arrived at 
subjectively or else the evidence is not con- 
clusive. The latter is the case. Our knowl- 
edge is of a fragmentary nature. Some 
critics see a pro-Roman bias in the gospels. 
One can, however, recognize the trustwor- 
thiness of the gospel record and still realize 
that the writers did not attempt to report 
events with legal nicety. When it comes to 
our knowledge of Jewish court procedure 
and the extent of authority granted by Rome 
we must honestly recognize our limitations. 
Lietzmann held that the Jews had the au- 
thority to carry out death sentences. On the 
other hand, an equally reputable scholar, Di- 
belius, held that Pilate alone possessed such 
power. 

One may not come at all points to the 
same conclusions as Blinzler. His book, how- 
ever, covers the field thoroughly and offers a 
wealth of information. 

It is important to notice that the author 
takes a strong stand against anti-Semitism, 
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recognizing it as a circumstance which makes 


his st inent. 
is study pertinent. C. Tuck 


Andover Newton Theological School 


The Renewal of Hope. By Howarp CLarK 
Kee. New York: Association Press, 1959. 
x + 190 pages. $3.50. 


After using Kee and Young’s Understand- 
ing the New Testament as a textbook in his 
undergraduate New Testament courses, this 
reviewer welcomes anything from the hand 
of either member of the team. The Renewal 
of Hope by Professor Kee is no disappoint- 
ment. It is true, as he admits, that New 
Testament scholars will not find anything 
startlingly original here; but that is not 
necessarily detrimental (one sometimes 
grows weary of reading laboriously “orig- 
inal” studies which often leave one with the 
impression that they were written just to be 
original). Kee is addressing himself pri- 
marily to the young scholar and the reading 
layman, but it may be suggested that even 


the sophisticated Neutestamentler will be 
refreshed to find most all the essentials of 
the faith, which close up seem so complex, 
discussed with such simplicity and clarity. 
Here is the Christian faith and the Christian 


hope as it ought to be presented to our 
classes of young men and women, without 
dogmatic frills, prolix paragraphs, or ir- 
relevant jargon. 

Kee’s first concern, as the title suggests, 
is to make out the case for Christian escha- 
tology, for to ignore the theme of hope and 
its relevance to Christian living undercuts 
the effectiveness of the Church’s witness to 
the gospel of Jesus Christ. But how can we 
relate Christian hope (in the other-worldly 
sense) with Christian responsibility (social 
action) ? Not by retiring to the monastery, 
not by hoping that “it will soon be over” or 
that “maybe it will go away,” not by hieing 
to the Shangri-Las for the irreligious-like 
fadists striving to lose self-identity through 
absorption into the All, not by waiting for 
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Godot who will never come. How then? 
Through life in Christ whose promises are 
being fulfilled. (This is eschatology 4 la 
Jeremias, an eschatology “in process of real- 
ization,” with hope which has been realized, 
hope which is being realized, and hope yet to 
be realized.) We see the origin of biblical 
hope revealed in the developing story of the 
Old Testament, a hope which, along with 
its associations with a particular nation, in- 
volves the salvation of the Gentile nations 
as well. 

Then Jesus comes bringing new hope by 
defeating the demonic powers which estrange 
us from God and each other. (Here follows 
a discussion on demons and the problem of 
evil, a section of merit and interest, but alas, 
which gives no solutions!) In his ministry 
and person Jesus realizes the hopes of the 
nations, making available to all a newness of 
life, calling his church to unity in himself, 
and to a ministry of reconciliation. “The 
message and the work of reconciliation have 
been committed to us” (2 Cor. 5:19)! This 
makes our hope relevant to the present, it 
invigorates our social concern, it leads us 
out of self to encompass the whole world 
through genuine concern for others. The 
transforming power of this hope, however, is 
grounded on more than a “reverence-for- 
life” ethic (the author courageously chal- 
lenges the accepted image of Schweitzer, 
whose ethic he feels to be more of a “hold- 
ing operation” against suffering than an at- 
tempt to transform the conditions that have 
given rise to this suffering) ; rather, it 1s 
grounded in the nature of God himself, who 
gives freely to all, expecting nothing in re- 
turn; “who forgives those who disobey or 
oppose him, whether they want to accept his 
forgiveness or not.” So our Christian hope 
reconciles and transforms. In education, for 
instance, the Christian needs to remind the 
university world of the biblical understan¢- 
ing of man’s nature and destiny. “In this 
Christian understanding is the potential for 
the unifying perspective that the university 
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has largely lost—the sovereignty of God 
over all of life.” 

But the Christian must never forget that 
while the seeds of the Kingdom of God have 
been sown and God’s Reign is now in proc- 
ess of realization, it has not come in its ful- 
ness. This reminds us of the transient na- 
ture of every human authority and that we 
ought never to be satisfied with our earthly 
accomplishments, not even, or perhaps least 
of all, with the church. Kee is rightly dis- 
tressed with those who have _ identified 
Christ and his church, as though “the church 
is itself the essence of Christianity.” This 
lads to the virtual divinization of the 
church. No, Christ and his people are not 
identical; “rather he is the one through 
whom their destiny is fulfilled. The church 
must itself be judged, renewed, transformed, 
before it is ready to enter the life of the Age 
to Come.” The church is utterly dependent 
upon its risen Lord, and only in him does it 
have a genuine hope that its sin and the 
death of humanity will go down to defeat. 
But death “will be defeated, because Christ 
has already triumphed over it.” The future 
hope rests upon a past hope fulfilled, and as 
for the present, Christians live out their hope 
in the role of servants of Christ as “they 
share in the ministry of reconciliation that 
he made possible and that they are commis- 
sioned to fulfill.” Is there a more positive, 
more biblical, more relevant eschatology 
than this ? 

One concluding thought. This book is so 
well done and should be read by so many, 
could it not be brought out in a paperback 
edition for, say, 95¢? This would make it 
even more appealing. 

Royce GorpoN GRUENLER 

Hiram College 


The Genius of Paul. By SAMUEL SANDMEL. 
New York: Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, 
1958. xiii + 239 pages. $4.00. 

This is a very important study of Paul. It 
teats very suggestively the life of Paul, the 


Approaches to 
Protestant— Roman Catholic 
Conversations 


This is the subject of the symposium 
in the Spring issue of Religion in Life, 
a Christian quarterly of thought and 
opinion. Georges A. Barrois begins the 
symposium with “Roman Catholicism: 
New Look in Doctrine,” followed by 
“Philosophy in Catholic Life” by James 
Collins. “Some Themes of Modern Pa- 
pal Political Thought” is discussed by 
Thomas G. Sanders, and “The Signifi- 
cance of the Liturgical Movement” is 
evaluated by J. V. Langmead Casserley. 
Samuel J. Wylie discusses “Reformation 
and Roman Christians in Dialogue.” 
Jaroslav Pelikan, author of the Abing- 
don Award winning The Riddle of Ro- 
man Catholicism, examines “The Burden 
of Our Separation.” 

Other articles in the Spring issue of 
Religion in Life include: “Frontiers in 
the Interpretation of Religion” by Wil- 
liam A. Beardslee; “Commentary: The 
Adolescent Phase of Pastoral Theology” 
by James B. Ashbrook; and a review- 
article by Winthrop S. Hudson of The 
Riddle of Roman Catholicism. 

Also in this issue of Religion in Life 
are book reviews and notices, a regular 
feature. Each issue of this Christian 
quarterly brings you timely discussions 
on vital subjects by the experts. Begin 
your subscription with this important 
issue. 


RELIGION IN LIFE 


Published by 
ABINGDON PRESS 


~ FILL OUT AND MAIL COUPON TODAY! ~ 


RELIGION IN LIFE jbl 4 
201 Eighth Avenue, South 
Nashville 3, Tennessee 


Please enter my subscription to Reli- 
gion in Life for one year at $4 per year, 
beginning with the Spring, 1960, issue. 
(Postage free in the U.S. and possessions; 
to Canada, 18¢ per year additional; other 
countries, g3o¢ per year additional.) 
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background of his religious ideas, his view 
of Christianity and Judaism, and his rela- 
tionship to the infant Christian community. 
There is a useful discussion of previous stud- 
ies in the field, and an unusual approach to 
the New Testament writings that provide 
our source material on Paul. 

Rabbi Sandmel is Provost of Hebrew Un- 
ion College and Professor of Bible and 
Hellenistic Judaism there. Those who al- 
ready know his important book, 4 Jewish 
Understanding of the New Testament, will 
not be startled by this book on Paul, but 
others most certainly will. It makes the 
strongest case I know of for understanding 
Paul against the background of a thoroughly 
Hellenized Judaism, such as set forth by 
Professor Goodenough in his By Light, 
Light and his more recent studies of Jewish 
symbolism in the early Christian period. This 
is not surprising, since Dr. Sandmel studied 
with Goodenough and dedicates this book 
on Paul to him. 

According to Sandmel, Paul’s personality 
and thought are essentially Hellenistic, not 
Jewish. His attitude toward the human pre- 
dicament is a Greek one, requiring a trans- 
formation in nature as the root of the be- 
havior problem, rather than an exertion of 
the will. He did not have a Palestinian edu- 
cation under Gamaliel, and was a “‘Pharisee 
of the Pharisees” only in some unknown 
sense, and certainly not in the sense of the 
“Pharisee” in the Gospels and the Mishnah. 
Paul’s Pharisaism (a Hellenistic-Jewish va- 
riety) is an unknown early kind, to be un- 
derstood in the light of Paul’s “broader 
thought” (p. 15). 

In no sense is this a harmonistic portrait 
of Paul, but it is one based almost exclu- 
sively on his genuine letters (excluding the 
Pastorals, and “possibly” 2 Thessalonians, 
Colossians, and Ephesians). Acts is skepti- 
cally treated even when it is not contradicted 
in the letters. 

The genius of Paul is not explained by 
Sandmel entirely in terms of his Hellenistic- 
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Jewish background, however. Paul was an 
individual, and this individualism was really 
more significant in assessing Paul than the 
environment which shaped it. 

Paul’s significant work was essentially one 
of transmutation. “Paul gave early Chris- 
tianity a new direction which resulted in its 
detachment from Judaism” (p. 9). He made 
Christianity the successful version of Hel- 
lenistic Judaism. In this sense this book on 
Paul is also an important and provocative 
contribution to the study of Christian origins. 

The impact of Paul on the Christian com- 
munity is understood somewhat as Baur un- 
derstood it. More than is now fashionable, 
Dr. Sandmel follows the “discredited” Ti- 
bingen reading of the Apostolic Age. Thus 
the question of what to do with Paul is a 
crucial problem in the early church, and its 
documents can be rated according to how 
much “acceptance of Paul” or “neuiraliza- 
tion of Paul” (rather than the orthodox Ti- 
bingen “opposition to Paul”) they contain. 
Thus Mark has a maximum of “acceptance” 
and a minimum of “neutralization,” whereas 
Acts is mostly “neutralization.” But it is not 
the more naive type of Tibingenism; “Paul 
never once disparages the disciples of Jesus” 
(p. 175). The older Tiibingen conflict 1s 
modified by Sandmel to a problem of adjust- 
ment. 

Every scholar will find something to quar- 
rel about here. I think it mistaken to refer 
to the leadership of early Christianity shift- 
ing from Jerusalem to Rome (p. 164); it 
shifted rather from Jerusalem to several 
Gentile Christian centers. Sandmel will 
surely be taken to task for using Pfleiderer's 
association of the Gospel of Mark with 
Pauline theology (p. 170) without reference 
to Werner’s Der Einfluss der paulinischen 
Theologie zur Markusevangelium or F. ©. 
Grant’s English adaptation in The Earliest 
Gospel; they are generally regarded as hav- 
ing refuted Pfleiderer. 

The main thesis, however, is convincing 
to me. I think Sandmel has made a very 
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valuable contribution to our understanding 
of Paul. It is one that serves as a check to 
those who have lately exaggerated the Rab- 
binic-Jewish elements in Paul and wrongly 
insisted on understanding him against a 
Palestinian-Jewish background. At the very 
least, we are much in debt to Sandmel for his 
lucid explanation of Hellenistic Judaism it- 
self. 

The most serious defect of the study, from 
a Christian point of view, is that it interprets 
the essential contribution of Paul in terms of 
his own native genius, rather than as an ex- 
pression of God’s grace. 


Linpsey P. PHERIGO 
National Methodist Seminary 


CHRISTIANITY AND RACE 


No South or North. By Rocrer H. Crook. 
St. Louis: Bethany Press, 1959. 121 
pages. $2.50. 


Any book should be reviewed in terms of 
s the author’s intent and that is especially true 
of this publication. This is a good book in 
view of its intent. Dr. Crook, who is Asso- 
ciate Professor of Religion at Meredith Col- 
lege, is a white Southerner and a professing 
Christian within the Baptist communion. He 
is also a member of the Fellowship of South- 
ern Churchmen and the Southern Regional 
Council. From this perspective he writes a 
book on race relations especially directed to 
white southern Christians. The contents will 
not be new to readers of this journal, but Dr. 
Crook’s intent is to help the white southern 
Christian to think through the racial issues 
with which we are all involved. The author 
does not preach from some elevated position 
above the place of others but speaks as a 
southerner involved in a common tragedy 
and sharing a common guilt and a common 
task, 

The book is written for the ordinary 


churchman confronted with both his culture 


and his faith and who is trying to relate the 
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two. It is thus written at an elementary level 
and discusses in turn the background history 
of the American Negro and his present sit- 
uation. It then turns to southern attitudes 
and their validity. From this it turns to a 
discussion of the biblical message and its re- 
lationship to race and then makes some sug- 
gestions as to appropriate steps to be taken. 
The book concludes with an appendix, which 
includes seven denominational statements re- 
garding race produced since the Supreme 
Court decision of 1954. 

The writer discusses a wide variety of 
matters in a narrow compass and comments 
upon most attitudes now current in the 
South, trying to evaluate these in the light 
of Christian ethics. He rejects the “separate 
but equal” attitude and notes the efforts of 
the Klu Klux Klan and the N.A.A.C.P. and 
the difficulties with the “Central Jurisdic- 
tion” of the Methodist Church. From the be- 
ginning there is no doubt that the author 
favors integration and supports the position 
of the court. Thus he tries to meet with rea- 
son and Christian ideals nearly every prob- 
lem that may perplex his intended audience 
including racial ‘‘mongrelization” and “‘inter- 
marriage.” The author assumes that the 
southern Christian segregationist is quite 
sincere and treats him accordingly through- 
out the book, even though he hastens to dis- 
agree with such conclusions. He recognizes 
the presence of a peculiar “cultural Chris- 
tianity” in the South which needs Christian 
guidance and may respond to such religious 
leadership as is here offered. 

The author recognizes that the institu- 
tional church may remain one of the last 
areas to be integrated. He does not propose 
significant special social steps but does urge 
individual Christians to become the con- 
science of the community, and thus the in- 
dividual morality may transcend that of the 
church. He urges the concerned to get the 
facts straight regarding race and then look 
at these in light of the Christian faith. He 
also urges increased interracial contact at 
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the level of friendship and not just at the 
level of work. Dr. Crook, however, is not 
naive enough to think that such inquiry into 
facts or even social contact will necessarily 
change the will of either party, but here at 
least lies the hope for tomorrow. He says 
very little about areas of legally enforced 
integration which have been so widely re- 
ported in the news. He also refrains from 
any serious discussion of the Northern prob- 
lem regarding race. 

One who shares Dr. Crook’s convictions 
can only hope that the book will be read and 
seriously considered by those to whom it is 
primarily directed. It was obviously written 
in sincerity. One trusts that it may be re- 
sponded to with equal sincerity. 


Harotp A. DuRFEE 
American University 


ARCHAEOLOGY 


Hebrew Inscriptions and Stamps from Gib- 


eon. By James B. PritcHarp. Philadel- 
phia: University Museum, 1959. vi + 32 
pages, 12 plates. $1.00. 


In this monograph the author has assem- 
bled for ready reference the epigraphic re- 
mains recovered from El-Jib during the 
1956-1957 seasons of excavation of the “pool 
of Gibeon.” After a brief introduction, he 
gives a catalogue description of the fifty-six 
inscribed jar handles, many of which begin 
with gb‘n, “Gibeon.” Thirty-eight of them 
include one of four other names: Azariah, 
Amariah, dml’ or Hananiah nr’, which are 
analyzed in the next section of the volume. 

Three letters which follow “Gibeon” on 
nineteen of the handles pose the main prob- 
lem in the commentary section. The author 
reads these as gdr, in spite of the fact that 
thirteen of the inscriptions would normally 
be read gdd. Six of them do suggest gdr, it 
is true, and the author rightly concludes that 
paleography does not settle the matter and 
one must “look to lexicography for a possi- 
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ble solution to the problem” (p. 9). Since 
gdr appears at least four times in the OT in 
relation to the vineyard, the author concludes 
that “the word gdr was a part of a well- 
known formula, or ‘brand-name,’ which was 
intended to be recognized rather than proof 
read... .” He goes on to identify these 
handles as belonging to wine jars used for 
export and intended to be returned to the 
merchant whose name each bore, when the 
contents had been drained. The discovery of 
a funnel and many clay stoppers for the 
jars in the same debris at El-Jib is used in 
support of this interpretation. The author 
recognizes the possibility of gdr as a place- 
name and points out the location of the Arab 
village of Jedireh a half-mile northeast of 
El-Jib. The reading gdd, however, should 
not be dismissed. Since all but one of the in- 
scriptions (#25) bearing these letters were 
incised after the jars were fired, gdd, with 
some such meaning as “incised,” ought to be 
considered. 

The next section tabulates information 
about the eighty /-mlk “royal” stamp seals 
on jar handles, twelve of which are the 
winged-scarab type and 68 the “winged- 
scroll” (?) type, the latter being a much 
higher percentage than found anywhere else. 
This large addition to the 550 already-known 
l-mlk seals does not affect the evidence 
which led Diringer (BA, XII, p. 75) to con- 
clude that the “winged-scroll” seal was a 
product of Josiah’s reform in 621 B.C. 
Pritchard suggests, however, that a geo- 
graphical rather than a chronological expla- 
nation for the shift in design might be indi- 
cated by the difference in percentages of 
stamps between Tell en-Nasbeh and EI-Jib 
on the one hand and several Shephelah sites 
on the other. 

Since eighteen of these stamps had incised 
concentric circles on them, the author haz- 
ards three possible interpretations: 1) a cat- 
cellation of a royal stamp, 2) a receipt mark, 
and 3) an official mark indicating that the 
capacity of the jar was up to the standard. 
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The text of the monograph concludes with 
a description and brief discussion of eight 
private seals (seven double-lined and one a 
post-Exilic msh seal) and an “X-marked” 
weight of almost 52 grams. The latter is 13% 
heavier than similarly marked weights pre- 
viously discovered and leads the author to 
suggest that a “heavy-shekel standard” may 
have been in vogue at El-Jib, as, perhaps, at 
nearby Tell en-Nasbeh. 

Twelve pages of drawings and photo- 
graphs conclude the volume. The small- 
sized reproductions (less than half natural 
size) of the inscribed jar handles and uneven 
quality half-tones make critical analysis of 
these inscriptions difficult. 


Joun C. TREVER 
Balduin-W allace College 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


The Gospel and Christian Education. By D. 
CAMPBELL WyckorF. Philadelphia: West- 


minster Press, 1959. 182 pages. $3.75. 


“The most critical problem that faces 
Christian education... is its need to 
understand itself—to gain deep insight into 
what it is about” (p. 7). These challenging 
words are the over-arching theme of Dr. D. 
Campbell Wyckoff’s book, The Gospel and 
Christian Education—A Theory of Christian 
Education for Our Time. The intent of the 
book is to demonstrate how a theory of 
Christian education that is theologically valid 
and educationally sound may be constructed 
on the gospel of Jesus Christ. 

The book is divided into two parts. Part 
I diagnoses the cultural setting in which 
Christian Education takes place. Included in 
this is a consideration of the Church which 
has tended to become more professionalized 
theologically and more highly institutional- 
ized. Also, a brief history of Christian educa- 
tion is given showing the emergence of the 
vital need for theory and communication. 
However, the author holds that in order to 
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make a thrust into contemporary culture, 
Christian education must develop a theologi- 
cally and educationally adequate guiding 
principle. 

After discussing in detail the past and 
present educational theories, the author ex- 
plains how to build a fundamental Christian 
theory of education. A list of the most im- 
portant questions, which theory must answer, 
is given. Dr. Wyckoff proposes as an educa- 
tionally sound Christian education theory the 
“gospel of God’s redeeming activity in Jesus 
Christ” (p. 98). 

Part II proceeds to articulate the guid- 
ing principle, considers the objectives, and 
proposes how this guiding principle would 
affect objectives, setting, administration, and 
curriculum. 

In diagnosing the present complex cultural 
situation, Dr. Wyckoff tersely suggests that: 
“The present cultural situation in America is 
described as pluralistic (with no pervasive 
and encompassing common assumptions and 
values), dynamic (actively in search of unity 
of spirit), complex (given to compensating 
for its lack of cultural unity by highly 
organizing its various parts in order to main- 
tain the fabric of society), secular (generally 
recognizing only human authority), and 
scientific (pinning its hopes on the finding of 
empirical investigation, and on planning and 
engineering based on them)” (p. 56). In the 
light of the cultural patterns, the author 
suggests that “our culture has developed 
three main kinds of education : technical edu- 
cation (whose aim is the useful life), liberal 
education (whose aim is the life of wisdom), 
moral and religious education (whose aim is 
the good life, and whose norms are the cul- 
ture’s mores and values)” (p. 57). Also, the 
author states: “The church in our day is et- 
gaged in finding itself in terms of the 
dilethma it has always faced, but which is 
particularly critical now—the dilemma ' 
posed by its being an institution inextricably 
bound up with its culture, and at the same 
time being the servant of its Lord” (p. 57): 
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Presently, however, as the author holds: “It 
may help us to decide on suitable action to be 
taken on the problem if we take stock of what 
appear to be our present commitments. 
They are theological, educational, and de- 
nominational” (p. 69). 

After surveying the past and present edu- 
tional theories in the light of the culture, 
ducation, and church, Dr. Wyckoff con- 
eives that “It has been variously suggested 
hat elements like the Bible, Christian doc- 
rine, problem-solving, ‘life,’ experience, the 
hild, the person, the church, and the person 
{ Christ might serve as the basis for such a 
buiding principle” (p. 97). But, the author 
proposes: “the element that seems, however, 
0 hold most promise of being able to focus 
the other elements, to give unmistakable 
suidance to Christian education, and at the 
ame time to be adequate both from a 
heological and an educational point of view, 
sthe gospel” (p. 98). For this concept, the 
puthor presents five arguments : 


. Revelation—the Word of God—is central in 
Christian education theory. 

. The gospel—God’s redeeming activity in Jesus 
Christ—is the heart and point of the Word. 

3. The gospel is the clue to the meaning of history. 

. The gospel is the clue to the meaning of exist- 
ence, 

3. The gospel is the reason for the church’s ex- 
istence.... (p. 98). 


ence, ““The gospel provides a clear princi- 
le for the guidance of Christian education 
because it is easily and readily understand- 
ble at many different educational and ex- 
perience levels” (p. 111). 

Dr. Wyckoff applies this guiding principle 
0 the objectives, setting, administration, and 
uriculum. The author demonstrates that 
te whole Christian education program may 
be an experience of the gospel and the gospel 
inction in the life and work of the Church. 

Primarily, the book is written for those 
terested in Christian education theory. 
Owever, it has a challenge for all—pas- 
ors, directors, denominational supervisors, 
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leaders, and teachers—who have the task of 
Christian education in hand. The book opens 
the way to a new insight of the “gospel” ap- 
proach to Christian education theory not in 
the narrow sense but combines all the most 
recent educational theories, theological per- 
spectives, and practices within the church. 


Wray W. STICKFoRD 
Baldwin-W allace College 


RELIGION AND LITERATURE 


The Prophetic Voice in Modern Fiction. By 
WILLIAM R. MuELter. New York: Asso- 
ciation Press, 1959. viii + 183 pages. 
$3.50. 


There are no statistics on how many 
people read literature and do not “get the 
point.” Some aids seem essential for helping 
readers where such an aim may be desired. 
Not only may there be “point,” but also 
there are many sorts of relationships that 
literature may have to other areas. The 
literary artist may try to handle themes in 
such fields as religion, politics, morality, or 
whatever. Then, critics and students of litera- 
ture may expatiate on how authors con- 
sciously or unconsciously deal in human 
themes which are variously classifiable as 
moral, religious, biblical, and otherwise. And 
of course there are those near-literary 
writers who produce “tracts” in the forms 
of novels and such which can hardly be called 
literature, but which preach, plug for, or 
otherwise present the favored themes of the 
authors. 

The book under review is an example of 
the second of the three types of writing. 
It belongs in one way or another with 
such titles as Randall Stewart’s American 
Literature and Christian Doctrine, Edmund 
Fuller’s Man in Modern Fiction, and Amos 
Wilder’s Modern Poetry and the Christian 
Tradition, to name only three, and without 
attempting to rate them, though it may not 
be out of place to say that Amos Wilder has 
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long since “won his letter” in this kind of 
enterprise. 

Mueller attempts a fascinating task and 
falls somewhat short of realization. What 
does he do? Taking six novels for study, he 
does three things in each of the six chapters: 
gives a resume of the novel; relates it to 
biblical themes ; and presents a critique. He 
uses a characteristically modern (though 
revived and somewhat redefined) term to 
designate his effort—dialogue (i.e., between 
the modern authors and the biblical). Page 
distribution figures are: 150 pages plus for 
the resumes, 45 pages for second parts, and 
37 for the critiques. This makes it look as 
though he spent more time (or space) on the 
easier task! The present reviewer would have 
preferred more space to be given to the 
dialogue (the relating and the critique), and 
less to the resumes. This raises interesting 
questions. Is this book for people who have 
not read and are not likely to read the novels 
named? Or is it for people who have read 
them but may need some help in elucidation, 
in relating the novels to biblical themes? Or 
is it hoped that it may encourage people to 
read the works cited? 

Space limitations allow direct examination 
of only one chapter (Kafka’s The Trial). 
It seems that Mueller overemphasizes agony, 
anguish, and bitterness in Kafka’s book. 
There is rarely ever any protest in Kafka 
that has the intensity and sharpness of Job. 
In Kafka there is almost a complete absence 
of bitter resentment. There is a calmness and 
dignity defying comprehension. To be sure, 
there is pathos in abundance, especially if the 
reader can shake off the initial impression of 
“craziness.” But there is nothing like the 
caustic of Job (especially chapters 3, 7, 9). 
Furthermore, there is a strange sort of 
humor in, or associated with, The Trial. 
Kafka’s biographer, Brod, tells of Kafka’s 
reading Chapter 1 of The Trial with some 
friends and of their frequent laughter and of 
Kafka’s own excessive laughter which inter- 
feres with his reading. True, it was not, as 
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Brod says, a comfortable laughter. Of course 
Kafka knows Job, but he was not another 
Job, and it is easy to overdo the parallels and 
comparisons. But some kind of relating js 
inevitable. 

The six novels and their themes are: 
Joyce: A Portrait of the Artist as a Young 
Man (Vocation) ; Albert Camus: The Faull 
(Fall); Kafka: The Trial (Judgment): 
Faulkner : The Sound and the Fury (Suffer- 
ing); Greene: The Heart of the Matter 
(Love) ; Silone: A Handful of Blackberries 
(Remnant). 

It is good to have books like this and 
partly for the purpose of better learning the 
why and the how of doing them. 

W. Gorpon Ross 

Berea College 


LIVING THE SYMBOLS 


The Paradise Tree: On Living the Symbol 
of the Church. By GreraLtp Vann, 
New York: Sheed and Ward, 1959. 32 
pages. $4.00. 


Father Vann is a Dominican, a membe 
of the Order of Preachers, whence emerges 
the nature and function of this so effectively 
entitled volume. His prime concern is wit 
the declaration of the gospel—from thé 
Roman Catholic viewpoint. To that end this 
book makes a distinct contribution. 

Although the word “symbols,” whic 
seems the talisman of current thinking in s4 
many realms of discourse, appears in tht 
sub-title, this is not an epistemological or att 
historical investigation. It is a book abou 
living the exhortations of the church, whic 
happen to have been expressed symbolicall 
as often as not. Its tone is homiletic-dev0 
tional. 

The opening chapter urges the importanc 
of symbolic thinking, contra, e.g., sole “! 
sistence on the bare concretism of dog 
...” (p. 15). Then it gives familiar defn 
tions, such as Jung’s of symbol, “.. -‘ 
indefinite expression with many meaning 
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pointing to something not easily defined and 
herefore not fully known . . .” and having, 
herefore, “*. . . a large number of analogous 
ariants ...” (p. 16). Finally it offers a 
ew statements about the uniqueness of 
hristianity in the face of the recognition 
hat it shares many symbols with the non- 
hristian religions. The rest of the book 
offers exegesis on the kind of life implicit in 
he pattern of Christ’s life, the ten com- 
andments, and the sacraments, especially 
he mass (about two-thirds of the book be- 
ng given to this latter). There is no central 
hesis other than, of course, that Christians 
hould embody the kind of life proclaimed by 
he church. 
It is difficult for a non-Roman Catholic to 
estimate the precise audience Father Vann 
as in mind, and he himself does not say. 
However, it seems quite plain that the book 
snot and was not intended to be a work of 
scholarship or original theological penetra- 
ion. It is apparently not addressed to the 
professional theologians or historians, who 
ould be disturbed by the frequency with 
which flat-footed statements occur about 
oot points, for example, in speaking about 
{t. 10:34: “Now the sword is a sun-symbol” 
p. 232; cf. also p. 29 on the descent into 
he earth and p. 59 on the assumption that 
lesiccation and domination by jargon are 
peculiar to dogma and not, for instance, 
qually applicable to symbolism). Similarly 
listurbing would be Father Vann’s heavy and 
ot especially critical dependence upon three 
priters: C. J. Jung, Fr. H. Rahner and 
Jungmann, S.J. 
On the other hand, the layman, even the 
0-called “educated” or “concerned” layman, 
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would likely find it unduly burdened with 
theological jargon—sometimes in a foreign 
language when English would have done just 
as well (e.g., mysterion, p. 23; speleaum, p. 
30; puer, p. 34; ordo universi, p. 106). And 
the layman might well find it lacking in run- 
ning continuity within chapters. 

Evidently it is intended for the clergy, 
perhaps especially the parish clergy, who are 
weekly involved in mediating to the laity the 
riches of the church. The book would do well 
as a modern parallel to the medieval hand- 
books of sermon illustrations. It is full of 
flashes, of germs of ideas or distillations of 
them, packed with apt quotations and 
thought provocative allusions. In this light 
its character as commentary and its conse- 
quent atomistic structure is no disadvantage. 
Its function would be in a few pages upon a 
prayer or commentary to set a man thinking 
along a line or two which might lead to a 
sermon—to say nothing of some fresh insight 
into one’s own spiritual life. 

The apologetic interests of the author 
would be helpful to clergy who are trying to 
help their people understand and appreciate 
the position of the church on some contro- 
versial subjects, such as the cultus of Mary. 
Of course Protestants who wished to know 
what Roman Catholic piety looks like from 
within (without being subjected to a heavy 
handed propaganda) might find some help 
here. 

All in all, the book is just the sort of thing 
that I think would make Dominic and his 
quintessential descendants happy. 


Curtis W. R. Larson 
Queens College 
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NEW TESTAMENT 


Matthew's Witness to Jesus Christ. By H. N. 
Rippersos. New York: Associated Press, 1958. 
94 pages. $1.25. 


This brief and popularly-written exposition of 
the Gospel of Matthew by a Dutch theologian be- 
longs to the World Christian Books series. It is the 
aim of this series to help laymen, particularly in 
the “younger churches,” to understand the Christian 
faith. 

For the purpose of comment the book of Matthew 
is divided into forty-eight sections. These are 
labeled and grouped under twelve chapter titles, 
each characterizing a portion of the Gospel of 
Matthew. The text of the Gospel is not printed. 
The simple, and yet probing, exposition can be read 
continuously, as one would read an ordinary book. 

The author is interested in theological values, 
not in historical-critical questions. The thoughtful 
reader is soon gripped by the power of the good 
news in Jesus Christ as the writer of this Gospel 
presents it. The religious values of the exposition 
are great. 

The inquiring mind will need more help than 
Dr. Ridderbos offers, however. Historical questions 
are simply by-passed. The author writes as though 
Matthew’s Jesus were the historical Jesus and as 
though other, and often conflicting, records of the 
same incidents and teachings did not exist. Laymen 
are entitled to some help in sifting the materials 
of the tradition about Jesus. 

The author regards the apostle Matthew as 
responsible for much of the sayings materials of 
the Gospel, not as the compiler of the present book. 
He thinks the first readers were the Jews of 
Palestine and that the writing occurred before the 
destruction of Jerusalem in A.D. 70. He sees the 
writer’s purpose as an apology for Christianity in 
the face of rival Jewish claims to be the people of 
God; he aims to show that Jesus is Israel’s true, 
though rejected, King, largely by an appeal to 
Jesus’ fulfilment of the prophecies of the Old 
Testament. 

The book hardly fulfills the promise of its title. 
Many of the distinctive Matthean motifs in the 
witness to Jesus Christ receive little or no attention, 
e.g., the concept of the “second Moses,” which is 
so important for an understanding of the Chris- 
tology of this Gospel. 


Laymen will find the book interesting and useful 
Many of them will want to go farther and deeper, 


Epwarp P. 
Garrett Biblical Institute 


Jesus and God's New People. By Howarp 
Kee. Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1959, 92 
pages. $1.50. 


This is the latest in the series of the Westminste 
Guides to the Bible which grew out of the stimulus 
of the Layman’s Theological Library previous! 
published by Westminster Press. These littl 
volumes on the Bible, like those of the earlier serie 
are directed to laymen. If Howard Kee’s volume 
represents the excellence which we may anticipate 
in the other volumes of the series, then we mus 
commend the editors of the Westminster Press one 
again for making the most significant insights 0 
the biblical-Christian faith available to laymen i 
an attractive way. Kee has succeeded in statin 
within the restricted space within which he had t 
work the most important critical problems concern 
ing the study of the gospels generally, and concern 
ing each separate gospel. Readers already famili 
with the volume which he co-authored wit 
Franklin W. Young, Understanding the N 
Testament, will recognize a similarity of approad 
in the two books, viewing the New Tes 
literature as an expression of the growing faith ¢ 
the Christian community, “God’s New Peopl 

While the present reviewer is friendly to ti 
approach, there appear to be certain dangers in i 
I do not believe that it is apparent that every g0 
pel in its totality is exclusively concerned with th 
life of the community. The individual is addr 
too, even though naturally in the biblical 
there can be no ultimate separation between 
individual and the community. Professor Kee hi 
done well in suggesting main issues of gospel stu 
with provocative chapter titles. In chapter m™ 
“Faith and Facts in the Gospels,” he deals wi 
the most central issues of present-day gospel 
search, the kerygma, primarily in terms of Dodd 
thesis, and the question of the nature of history 
not simply a report of “what happened.” With tt 
discussion for background he presents briefly a 
clearly widely accepted modern interpretations 
the significance of the miracles, existence of ¢ 
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John W. Bachman 


6 THE CHURCH 
— REFLECTION BOOKS IN THE WORLD 
ES Seeking an informed, 
seful y- RISTIAN THOUGHT to the Christian approach to 
Crisp Liberalisan, programs and policies of 
THE DIFFE abel AN John C. Bennett 
BEING A the CHRISTIANITY AND 
The Christian COMMUNISM TODAY 
acter. ic Full revised, 1960 editi 
Clyde EMATION AND of Christianity 
THE RE TISM TODAY and Communism, analyzing 
PROTESTAN the Reformers that the Christian-Communist 
should be March, 50¢ April, $3.50 


Carter Swaim 


WHERE OUR BIBLE William Hamilton 


CAME FROM, | THE MODERN READER'S 
Bible several versione», soc GUIDE TO THE GOSPELS 
i Combini helpful f 

meaning of the and paraphrase in a unique 

for al “language. ‘March, $3.30 
basis. , editor 

Ss TO | CHANGE LIVES John S. Lawton 

March, 50¢ REVELATION 


The modern revolution in concepts of 
revelation, faith and the miraculous; 
WORLD CHRISTIAN how it began with men like Wesley and 
BOOKS Coleridge; its status today. March, $6.50 


Lesli 


The Christi an Family Stanley I. Stuber 
Refreshingly PRIMER ON 


Christiar 


ROMAN CATHOLICISM 
FOR PROTESTANTS 


Kagawa, Japanese Prophet . 
A brief life ket Fully up-dated, 1960 edition of the unique 
en th tions from ben book that tells Protestants how and 
ee hi the 1930's te t aril ©} why they agree and disagree with 
Roman Catholics. February, $3.50 


faithful Witnesses ere T. K. Thompson, editor 
Authenticated first-person and ey STEWARDSHIP IN 
loms to 303 A.D. April, CONTEMPORARY 
More. THEOLOGY 


Joseph Fletcher, Luther Powell, 
Holmes Rolston, six other leaders 
explain stewardship in relation 

to owning, giving, working; an 

N.C.C. study. March, $3.50 
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devil, eschatology, and the resurrection. He does 
this very adequately without resorting to any tech- 
nical jargon whatsoever. He succeeds similarly in 
chapter two, “From the Gospel to the Gospels,” in 
presenting the essentials of the documentary hy- 
pothesis and form-criticism without ever calling 
these by their technical names, a boon to the lay- 
man. 

In the remaining chapters the author summarizes 
the main elements of the contents of each of the 
four gospels and principal critical questions relat- 
ing to each gospel. For instance, in connection with 
Mark, “The Gospel of the Son of God,” he dis- 
cusses the question of Jesus’ messiahship. In his 
discussion of Matthew, “The Gospel for the New 
People of God,” he defines Pharisees, Scribes, Sad- 
ducees, and Essenes, even finding occasion to make 
reference to the Dead Sea Scrolls. He represents 
Luke as “The Gospel for Humanity,” and John as 
the “Gospel for Eternity,” adequately characteriz- 
ing the differences in style between the fourth gos- 
pel and the other three. While these brief charac- 
terizations of each gospel are all apt, they may 
have the danger of categorizing each gospel too 
rigidly in the lay reader’s mind, partially obscur- 
ing the richness and variety within each gospel, but 
in the text the author largely allays this danger. 
One must express gratitude to the Westminster 
Press in conceiving this useful series of brief bibli- 
cal studies, and to Professor Kee for so ably ful- 
filling his assignment in contributing to the series. 


Rosert S. Eccies 
DePauw University 


PHILOSOPHY 


Living Issues in Philosophy. By Haroip H. Trrus. 
Third Edition. New York: American Book Com- 
pany, 1959. v + 508. $6.00. 


The author of this interesting book has four 
basic aims in mind, namely, clarity, emphasis on 
vital issues, “adaptability for classroom use,” and 
comprehensiveness. It comprises the following six 
general divisions: Part One, Introductory; Part 
Two, Methods of Inquiry; Part Three, Man and 
His Place in the World; Part Four, The Types of 
Philosophy; Part Five, The Realm of Values; and 
Part Six, The Social Scene. 

This book has much to commend it. To begin 
with, the very fact that an outstanding publisher 
was willing to risk a third edition constitutes some- 
thing rather significant. More than this, the author 
has succeeded rather well in realizing his four ma- 
jor objectives. He is never trivial but deals seri- 
ously with vital problems; and, as far as style is 
concerned, he is never dull—thus holding the read- 


BOOK NOTICES 


er’s interest. Again, while a real attempt is made 
to introduce the student to the whole field of phi- 
losophy, there is a special concern for the present 
situation when man finds himself so perilously close 
to the abyss. In other words, there is little eyj- 
dence of the ivory tower approach. 

Much is to be said for the author’s method, using 
as he does something of a combination of the prob- 
lems and the well-known historical approach. Sim- 
ilarly, though one can discern his own point of 
view when crucial issues are involved, he is never 
dogmatic. While he is—unlike some _thinkers— 
never afraid to evaluate, still, at the same time, he 
does his utmost to be objective and fair when deal- 
ing with the various points of view. 

In certain important ways this Third Edition js 
decidedly superior to the Second. This is especially 
true in terms of the addition of the chapter on 
Oriental philosophy, the chapter on logical em- 
piricism, and the chapter on existentialism. The 
general plan or structure of the book is also much 
improved while the bibliographies at the end of 
the chapters have been considerably enriched. It 
was likewise strategic to place the chapter en- 
titled, “Philosophy and a Liberal Education,” with 
Part One. 

The only real defect lies in the fact that at times 
one gets the impression that the treatment of the 
great themes is a bit brief, thin, and perhaps even 
superficial. Yet, as every author knows, this is 
difficult to avoid in an introductory textbook in 
such a broad field as philosophy. It may, in fact, be 
much better to lean in this direction than to make 
it too heavy and difficult—thus encouraging be- 
ginners to give up the philosophical quest in utter 
despair. 

Suffice it to say, then, that this reviewer found 
this book very stimulating. In the hands of an able 
teacher, who knows how to make use of the 
sources, it would certainly prove itself. It should 
in truth, intrigue, not only the professional teache 
and student but also the general reader who i§ 
really seeking what the great philosophers hav¢ 
sought. Indeed, in view of the marked improve 
ments, this, the Third Edition, is likely to have a 
even more widespread appeal than the two previo 


editions. ArtTHur W. Munk 
Albion College 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The Making of Luke-Acts. By Henry J. Cavsv? 
London: S.P.C.K., 1927, 1958. Distributed } 
Allenson. xii + 385 pages. $4.50. 


Dr. Cadbury’s original 1927 publication made 
deep and abiding contribution to the study of t 
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Books of Luke and Acts, reflected not only in the 
Adoption by many writers of his hyphenation of 
uke-Acts but in a recognition of the basic sound- 
ess of his fundamental position as regards these 
10 books as well. It is indeed a tribute to this 
holarly achievement that this book can be repub- 
shed by photographic reproduction with only 
hinor changes involving the correction of a few 
hisprints. 

This new generation of scholars is greatly in- 
ebted to the publishers for making this important 
ook once again easily available. 


H. Nem RICHARDSON 
Boston University 


he Sacred and The Profane. By Mircea ELIADE. 
Translated from the French by Willard R. 
Trask. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany, 1959. 256 pages. $4.50. 


The author, a historian of religion, presents a 
Ipful survey of the role of myth, symbol and rite 
man’s effort to express the world in which he 
yes as a sacred universe. He points out that the 
holly desacralized cosmos” is a recent develop- 
ent in the history of man and that man through- 
it the ages has sought many media for expressing 
e sacredness of all things about him. 

Even modern man, who unconsciously pretends 
be without religion, still holds to “pseudo reli- 
ons and degenerated mythologies” (p. 209). This 
due to the fact that man is a descendant of homo 
ligiosus; hence, he cannot destroy his own his- 
ry. The deeper question remains, however: Is 
an inescapably religious in the sense that his 
smic identity is basic to the fulfillment of his 
eds, or can contemporary man create substitutes 
t the old way of “sacralizing” his world which 
ll take completely secular forms? The Russian 
periment would be a case in point. 


J. WesLey Ross 
University of Southern California 


¢ Story of the Reformation. By Wr.1aM StE- 
Nson. Richmond: John Knox Press, 1959. 206 
pages. $3.50. 


his book is a straightforward and readable 
tory of the Reformation for the general reader, 
“as such it is to be highly commended. It does 
Present either new material or new insights, 
it does tell the story with clarity and interest. 
he greatest value of the book is the attention it 
res to the “Reformed” phase of the Reforma- 


, Which is so often treated in summary form. ° 


hereas Lutheranism is given only a single chap- 
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ter, individual chapters are devoted to John Cal- 
vin, The Reformation in France, the Revolt of the 
Netherlands, and the Scottish Reformation. 


WIntTHROoP S. Hupson 
Colgate Rochester Divinity School 


Psychology of Religion. By PAut E. JoHNson. 
Revised and Enlarged. New York-Nashville: 
Abingdon Press, 1945, 1959. 304 pages. $5.00. 


This is a completely revised and enlarged edi- 
tion of the original 1945 publication. Much of the 
first edition has been rewritten and in addition two 
new chapters have been added: Contemporary 
Psychologies of Religion and A Religious Voca- 
tion. “The new edition is not a revision. . . . The 
rewriting is so basic in theory and application that 
the outcome is largely a new psychology of re- 
ligion” (p. 5). 

Throughout the book one is made acutely aware 
that much has happened in the field of the psy- 
chology of religion during the decade and a half 
since the writing of the first edition. No one is ina 
better position to utilize these new developments 
than the author of this volume. The Pastoral Coun- 
seling Service at Boston University, of which Dr. 
Johnson is the director, is a living laboratory in 
which many persons are being restored to spir- 
itual health. Out of this rich experience many new 
insights have come and the book draws some of 
its most moving lines from the background of that 
therapeutic activity. 

H. RicHARDSON 

Boston University 


Pictorial Profile of the Holy Land. By J. E. anno 
CaroLtyn F. Hoiiey. Westwood, N. J.: Fleming 
H. Revell Co., 1959. 248 photographs. $5.95. 


This is a picture book consisting of 248 black 
and white photographs of various sites in Palestine 
which have biblical interest. Each picture is ac- 
companied by a brief comment identifying the pic- 
ture and a small line map which locates the site 
in its geographical setting. The pictures are those 
of G. E. Matson and in those cases where they 
depict scenes of city streets, etc., are very much 
out-of-date. The scenes of Jerusalem are very 
quaint and little like what one may see today. 

It is most unfortunate that a book which involves 
so great an expenditure of time and money and 
had so great a potential is so woefully out-of-date 
the moment it comes off the press! 


H. Nem RIcHARDSON 
Boston University 
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Paperbacks 


WORLD RELIGIONS 


Buddhism: Its Essence and Development. By Eb- 
warp ConzeE. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1959. (First published 1951.) 212 pages. $1.35. 


Lucidly, though at times with tantalizing brevity, 
Conze presents the essentials of Buddhism as 
drawn from the common documental sources (Pali, 
Chinese and Tibetan texts) and traces their expo- 
sition in the Old Wisdom School (Hinayana) as 
well as their development in the New Wisdom 
School (Mahayana), the emergence of later Bod- 
hisattva ideals, and the growth of the Yogacara 
School (“Mind-only”), Tantric Buddhism and 
Buddhism in its non-Indian variants. The author 
states as his aim “to describe the living tradition 
of Buddhism throughout the centuries...” (p. 
27). In slightly more than two hundred pages he 
has succeeded in giving a valuable survey of the 
lively features of Buddhist thought and practice. 


Eastern Religions and Western Thought. By S. 
RADHAKRISHNAN. New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press (Galaxy Book), 1959. Second edition 
(first published 1940). 394 pages. $2.25. 


After more than twenty years, this work of con- 
temporary India’s outstanding statesman-philos- 
opher is still fresh and thought-provoking. Al- 
though his interpretation of certain elements of the 
Christian faith may be unpalatable to many, and 
his Vedantin presentation of Hinduism too bland 
for some, for all the author remains one of the 
more persuasive interpreters of the East to the 
West. 

H. Dante SMITH 

Syracuse University 


Worship in Ancient Israel. By A. S. HERBERT. 
Ecumenical Studies in Worship, No. 5. Rich- 
mond: John Knox Press, 1959. 51 pages. $1.50. 


Israel’s ritual practice is depicted as a response 
to the revelatory and redemptive acts of God in 
history. A concise summary of the specific forms 
of worship and their meanings is thus appropriately 
related to the principal tenets of Old Testament 
faith. Cultic acts and objects, the ritual setting of 
the Hebrew psalms, cultic occasions and persons 
(king, priest, and prophet) are all briefly treated. 
The author, mindful of the best recent study of 
this central aspect of Biblical religion, has pre- 
sented an excellent outline of the subject. The 


monograph lacks any attention to the historical de 
velopment of Hebrew worship, though in a wor 
of this limited scope such an analysis may not have 
been feasible. 


REFLECTION BOOKS 
The Modern Reader's Guide to Mark. The Mo 
ern Reader's Guide to Matthew and Luke. T; 
Modern Reader's Guide to John. By Wuua 
Hamicton. New York: Association Press (Re 
flection Books), 1959. Each 125 pages. Ead 
$.50. 


Designed to be briefer than commentaries ye 
fuller than student-movement study guides, the 
admirably written little books will introduce 
untutored to the basic substance of the Gospe 
Introductory chapters rapidly describe the put 
poses, audiences, and settings of the documents. T 
remainder of the texts then provide simple by 
effective elucidation of the gospel accounts, pericop 
by pericope. Not all of the material is covered 4 
course. The volume on Matthew and Luke co 
centrates on the non-Marcan portions and «a 
therefore be most appropriately used in conju 
tion with that on Mark. It is a pleasure to ha 
these original books in the reflection series alo 
side the reprints and abridgements which domina 
it. 


Christian Faith and My Job: By ALExAND 
Miter. The Existentialist Posture. By Rocer 
SHINN, Life is Commitment. By J. H. Oxpia 
New York: Association Press (Reflectit 
Books), 1959. Each 128 pages. Each $.50. 


Miller’s highly-regarded Protestant interpre 
tion of Christian vocation appeared as a Had¢ 
House book in 1946 and was then made availa 
in a 59¢ paperbound reprint. This new edition 
augmented and, mirable dictu in our age of spi 
ing costs, even less expensive. The two new 
ters, entitled “The ‘Call’ to the Ministry—a P: 
dox” and “Reflections on Vocation in a Nuck 
Age,” enhance the worth of this valuable treati 

J. H. Oldham’s half-century of leadership in! 
world-church, notably as secretary of the In 
national Missionary Council, made him well-sui 
to the task of Christian apologetics. In the ™ 
here abridged he penetratingly yet simply def 
the faith against contemporary attacks from 
quarters. 

Of the making of paperback books on Exis 
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ialism there seems to be no end. Nevertheless, 
Professor Shinn’s introduction to the subject is a 


very good one and merits inclusion in the list. In 
spirited, almost racy style, and with a bare min- 
mum of philosophical abstraction, he defines the 
al de ain issues and sketches many of the high points 


worllgin the history of existentialism, and even illustrates 
ts impact On various phases of modern culture. 


ANIMISM 


ntroducing Animism. By Evucene A. Nipa and 
Mod Wiuiam A. SMALLEY. New York: Friendship 
LF Press, 1959. 64 pages. $.90. 
The authors are secretaries of the American 
Bible Society and have a considerable first-hand 
owledge of primitive cultures. Their readable 
d reliable outline of the beliefs and practices of 
imists is richly illustrated both verbally and 
photographically. 


TORCHBOOKS 

Dogmatics in Outline. By Kart Bartu. 155 pages. 
$1.25. The Devils of Loudun. By Atpous Hux- 
ey. 340 pages. $1.75. Development of Religion 
and Thought in Ancient Egypt. By James H. 
BREASTED. 379 pages. $1.95. Religion in Greece 
and Rome. By H. J. Rose. 312 pages. $1.60. 
Transcendentalism in New England. By Oc- 
tavius BrooKs FROTHINGHAM. 386 pages. $1.75. 
New York: Harper & Brothers (Torchbooks), 
1959, 

The quarterly harvest of Torchbooks is an 
bundant one. The reprint of Barth’s Outline is 
pecially welcome now that the plene version of 
he Dogmatik is finally appearing in English. In a 
rief but pungent foreward to the Torchbook edi- 
on Barth disavows the entire attempt to make 
eology “systematic.” 

Loudun, the scene of Huxley’s horrible yet grip- 
ing tale, achieved notoriety in the 17th Century 
ause of the alleged demonic possession of the 
ns of the Ursuline convent located there. The 
ioress, Jeanne des Anges, in a totally successful 
fort to become important, affected mystical ex- 
riences patterned after those of St. Teresa, as 
ell as fits of demonic seizure. Her obliging and 
mpressionable subordinates joined in the latter 
rformance and provided a field day for the ex- 
cists. Urbain Grandier, the town priest, who had 
yoked the hatred of leading citizens by seducing 
heir womenfolk, was conveniently accused of 
the DMMrcery and, on the testimony of the “devils” resi- 
y delet t in the nuns, was condemned, tortured, and 
om t to the stake. Soeur Jeanne was finally purged 
her demons, developed unique stigmata, and 
hd audiences with Cardinal Richelieu and the 
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Queen of France and a long correspondence with 
the Jesuit mystic Jean Surin, her chief exorcist. 
This case study of fraud, hysteria, villainy, hypoc- 
risy, and lunacy affords Huxley the opportunity 
for fascinating digressions on superstition, mys- 
ticism, and what he calls “grace-substitutes” or, 
alternatively, “avenues of downward self-transcend- 
ence” (eg., intoxication, sexuality, and crown- 
delirium). 

Breasted was the first to give a coherent inter- 
pretation of the complex and confusing data of 
Egyptian religion, and the present book has been a 
standard text on the subject for nearly fifty years. 
Recent theorists have departed from the views of 
the pioneer at many points, yet all acknowledge 
the abiding worth of his writings. John Wilson, 
one of the leaders of the new school of interpreta- 
tion, has written an appreciative introduction to 
the reprint. 

The fourth title, above, comprises the two vol- 
umes by Rose in the Hutchinson University Li- 
brary. This inexpensive American edition will be 
a fine complement to the collections of primary 
texts of Graeco-Roman religion published in the 
Liberal Arts Press “Library of Religion.” 

In his informative introduction to the Torch- 
book edition of Frothingham’s work, Sydney Ahl- 
strom of Yale describes the author as “the only 
discerning, sensitive, and critical writer [aside from 
Perry Miller] who has turned his hand to writing 
an integrated account of the Transcendental move- 
ment as a whole.” His advantage over his latter- 
day peer is that he knew the movement from the 
inside. His book traces the history of transcenden- 
talism in Germany, France and England, as well as 
New England, and includes individual chapters on 
five of the leaders of the movement (e.g., Emer- 
son and Theodore Parker). 


The Screwtape Letters. By C. S. Lewis. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1959. 160 
pages. $.75. 

Screwtape, transformed momentarily into the 
family dog, chewed the binding off my copy of the 
Letters, so I am delighted to have a replacement 
of this re-readable classic. 


MENTOR BOOK 
The Religions of Man. By Huston SmirH. New 
York: The New American Library of World 
Literature (Mentor Books), 1959. 336 pages. 
$.50. 
Reviewed in this Journal, Vol. XXVII (1959), 
pp. 71 ff. 
James M. Warp 
Syracuse University 


Books Recetved 


(Books marked with an * are hereby acknowledged. Others will be reviewed in this or subsequent is- 


sues of the Journal.) 


Abba, Raymond, The Nature and Authority of the 
Bible. Philadelphia: Muhlenberg Press, 1958. 
xv + 333 pages. $4.50. 

*Allen, E. L., From Plato to Nietzsche. Ideas that 
Shape Our Lives. Life Enrichment Book. New 
York: Association Press, 1957, 1959. 254 pages. 
$3.75. 

*Applebaum, Morton M., What Everyone Should 
Know about Judaism. Answers to the questions 
most frequently asked about Judaism. Foreword 
by John Haynes Holmes. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1959. xviii + 87 pages. $3.00. 

*Augsburger, Myron S., Called to Maturity. God’s 
Provision for Spiritual Growth. Scottdale, Pa.: 
Herald Press, 1960. xi + 132 pages. $2.50. 

*Bach, Marcus, Major Religions of the World. 
New York-Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1959. 
128 pages. $1.00. 

*Barclay, William, The Letters to the Galatians 
and Ephesians. Daily Study Bible. Philadelphia : 
Westminster Press, 1954, 1956, 1958. xviii + 219 
pages. $2.50. 

*Barclay, William, The Letters to the Philippians, 
Colossians, and Thessalonians. Daily Study Bi- 
ble. Second Edition. Philadelphia: Westminster 
Press, 1959. xiv + 253 pages. $2.50. 

Barth, Karl, and Johannes Hamel, How to Serve 
God in a Marxist Land with an introductory es- 
say by Robert McAfee Brown. New York: As- 
sociation Press, 1959. 126 pages. $2.50. 

*Basset, Bernard, 200 Gospel Questions and In- 
quiries. New York: Sheed and Ward, 1959. xiv 
+ 240 pages. $3.50. 

*Bible Readings for Boys and Girls. Selected 
passages from the Revised Standard Version of 
the Holy Bible. Illustrated by Lynd Ward. New 
York: Thomas Nelson & Sons, 1959. 256 pages. 
$3.00. 

*Bickel, Lothar, The Unity of Body and Mind. 
Edited and translated by Walter Bernard. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1959. 167 pages. 
$3.75. 

*Blackwood, Andrew W., compiler and editor, 
Evangelical Sermons of Our Day. Thirty-seven 
foremost examples of Bible preaching. A Chan- 
nel Press Book. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1959. 383 pages. $5.95. 
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*Booth, Osborne, The Chosen People. A narrative 
history of the Israelites. St. Louis: Bethany 
Press, 1959. 264 pages. $4.00. 

*Bratton, Fred Gladstone, A History of the Bible. 
An introduction to the historical method. Boston: 
Beacon Press, 1959. xii + 382 pages. $4.95. 

Bright, John, A History of Israel. Philadelphia: 
Westminster Press, 1959. 500 pages + map in- 
dex + XVI plates. $7.50. 

*Brillet, Gaston, Meditations on the Old Testa- 
ment. Translated by Kathryn Sullivan. New 
York: Desclee Company, 1959. 239 pages. $3.50. 

*Bruno, D. Arvid, Ezechiel. Eine rhythmische und 
textkritische Untersuchung. Stockholm: Alm- 
qvist & Wiksell, 1959. 241 pages. Kr. 22. 

*Bryan, G. McLeod, In His Likeness. Forty se- 
lections on the Imitation of Christ through the 
centuries. Richmond: John Knox Press, 1959. 
192 pages. $3.00. 

*Casteel, John L., Renewal in Retreats. New York: 
Association Press, 1959. 250 pages. $4.50. 

*Chamberlain, Elsie, Calm Delight. Garden City: 
Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1960. 142 pages. 
$2.50. 

*Channels, Vera, The Layman Builds a Christian 
Home. St. Louis: Bethany Press, 1959. 95 pages. 
$1.75. 

Clark, Theodore R., Saved by His Life. A Study 0 
the New Testament Doctrine of Reconciliation 
and Salvation. New York: Macmillan Company, 
1959. xv + 220 pages. $4.50. 

Cole, William Graham, Sex and Love in the Bi- 
ble. New York: Association Press, 1959. 
pages. $6.50. 

Cope, Gilbert, Symbolism in the Bible and the 
Church. New York: Philosophical Library, 195%. 
287 pages. $10.00. 

Crook, Margaret Brackenbury, The Cruel God 
Job’s Search for the Meaning of Suffering. Bos 
ton: Beacon Press, 1959. xv + 222 pages. $3.50 

Cullmann, Oscar, The Christology of the Net 
Testament. Translated by Shirley C. Guthrig 
and Charles A. M. Hall. Philadelphia: West 
minster Press, 1959. xv + 342 pages. $6.50. 

Davidson, Robert, The Bible Speaks. New York 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1959. 258 pages. $5. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


Eliade, Mircea, and Joseph M. Kitagawa, editors, 
The History of Religions. Essays in Method- 
ology. With a preface by Jerald C. Brauer. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1959. xi + 
164 pages. $5.00. 

*Ferm, Vergilius, Classics of Protestantism. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1959. ix + 587 
pages. $10.00. 

Foreman, Kenneth J., and Balmer H. Kelly, Ar- 
nold B. Rhodes, Bruce M. Metzger, Donald G. 
Miller, Introduction to the Bible. Layman’s Bi- 
ble Commentary Vol. 1. Richmond: John Knox 
Press, 1959. 171 pages. $2.00. 

*Freund, Hans, The Balanced Life. An Essay in 
Ethics. New York: Philosophical Library, 1959. 
186 pages. $4.50. 

*Gartner, Bertil, John 6 and the Jewish Passover. 
Coniectanea Neotestamentica XVII. Lund: 
C. W. K. Gleerup, 1959. 52 pages. 5 Sw. cr. 

Gerstner, John H., Steps to Salvation. The Evan- 
gelistic Message of Jonathan Edwards. Phila- 
delphia: Westminster Press, 1960. 192 pages. 
$3.95. 

Good, Edwin M., You Shall Be My People. The 
Books of Covenant and Law. Westminster Guides 
to the Bible. Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 
1959. 96 pages. $1.50. 

*Green, Bryan, Christians Alive. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1959. 125 pages. $2.95. 

Guillaumont, A., and H.-Ch. Puech, G. Quispel, 
W. Till, Yassah ’abd al Masih, translators, The 
Gospel according to Thomas. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1959. vii + 62 pages. $2.00. 

*Gyllenkrok, Axel, Systematisk Teologi Och Vet- 
enskaplig Metod. Med Sarskild Hansyn Till 
Etiken. With an English Summary. Uppsala: 
A.-B. Lundequistska, 1959. 110 pages. 10 Kr. 

*Hamilton, Elizabeth, Saint Teresa. A Journey to 
Spain. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1959. 192 pages. $3.50. 

Harris, Erdman, God’s Image and Man’s Imag- 
ination. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1959. xv + 236 pages. $3.50. 

*The Holy Bible. Revised Standard Version. Cen- 
ter column references. Concise concordance se- 
lected from Nelson’s complete concordance of 
RSV. New York: Thomas Nelson & Sons, 1959. 
xiii + 1296 + 191 (concordance) pages + 12 
maps. $9.00. 

*Hunt, Clark W., Mighty Men of God with a 
good word for Cain. New York-Nashville: Ab- 
ingdon Press, 1959. 144 pages. $2.50. 

Hutchison, William R., The Transcendentalist 
Ministers. Church Reform in the New England 
Renaissance. New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1959. xvii + 240 pages. $4.50. 
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Johnson, Robert Clyde, Authority in Protestant 
Theology. Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 
1959. 224 pages. $4.50. 

*Jones, G. Curtis, March of the Year. Especial 
sermons for special days. St. Louis: Bethany 
Press, 1959. 192 pages. $3.50. 

Kee, Howard Clark, Jesus and God’s New Peo- 
ple. The Four Gospels. Westminster Guides to 
the Bible. Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1959. 
92 pages. $1.50. 

Kepler, Thomas S., editor and interpreter, Mysti- 
cal Writings of Rulman Merswin. Philadelphia: 
Westminster Press, 1960. 143 pages. $2.95. 

Knight, George A. F., A Christian Theology of 
the Old Testament. Richmond: John Knox Press, 
1959. 383 pages. $5.00. 

Kroner, Richard, Speculation and Revelation in the 
Age oj Christian Philosophy. Philadelphia: West- 
mins‘er Press, 1959. 269 pages. $6.00. 

Larson, Martin A., The Religion of the Occident 
or The Origin and Development of the Essene- 
Christian Faith, New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1959. xx + 711 pages. $6.00. 

*Luce, A. A., Teach Yourself Logic to Think 
More Clearly. Life Enrichment Book. New 
York: Association Press, 1958. x + 207 pages. 
$3.75. 

Marty, Martin E., The New Shape of American 
Religion. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1958, 
1959. x + 180 pages. $3.50. 

Maury, Philippe, Politics and Evangelism. Garden 
City: Doubleday & Co., Inc., 1959. 120 pages. 
$2.95. 

Michalson, Carl, The Hinge of History. An Ex- 
istential Approach to the Christian Faith. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1959. 256 pages. 
$3.95. 

Miller, Donald G., The Gospel according to Luke. 
Layman’s Bible Commentary Vol. 18. Richmond: 
John Knox Press, 1959. 175 pages. $2.00. 

Milley, C. Ross, The Prophets of Israel. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1959. ix + 143 
pages. $3.75. 

Mowinckel, Sigmund, The Old Testament as Word 
of God. Translated by Reidar B. Bjornard. New 
York-Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1959. 144 
pages. $2.75. 

*Miller, Oscar W., Thunder on the Left: Some 
Religio-Philosophical Essays. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1959. 95 pages. $2.00. 

Molland, Einar, Christendom. The Christian 
Churches, Their Doctrines, Constitutional Forms 
and Ways of Worship. New York: Philosophi- 
cal Library, 1959. xiv + 418 pages. $10.00. 

Munck, Johannes, Paul and the Salvation of Man- 
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kind. Richmond: John Knox Press, 1959. 351 
pages. $6.50. 

*Murphy, John L., The Notion of Tradition in 
John Driedo. Dissertation ad Lauream in Fa- 
cultate Theologica Pontificiae Universitatis Gre- 
gorianae. Milwaukee: Seraphic Press, 1959. xiv 
+ 321 pages. $3.00. 

*Murray, Byron D., Commonwealth of Americans. 
A search for the missing chapters of our story. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1959. 219 
pages. $3.75. 

Myers, Jacob M., The Book of Hosea; The Book 
of Joel; The Book of Amos; The Book of Oba- 
diah; The Book of Jonah. Layman’s Bible Com- 
mentary Vol. 14. Richmond: John Knox Press, 
1959. 176 pages. $2.00. 

*Niles, D. T., The Preacher's Calling To Be Serv- 
ant. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1959. 144 
pages. $2.50. 

*Paine, Gustavus S., The Learned Men. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1959. ix 
+ 212 pages. $4.75. 

Pelikan, Jaroslav, The Riddle of Roman Cathol- 
icism. New York-Nashville: Abingdon Press, 
1959. 272 pages. $4.00. 

Perowne, Stewart, The Later Herods. The Polit- 
ical Background of the New Testament. New 
York-Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1958. xvi + 
216 pages. $6.50. 


Perowne, Stewart, The Life and Times of Herod 


the Great. New York-Nashville: 
Press, 1956. 187 pages. $5.50. 

Pittenger, W. Norman, The Word Incarnate: 
Study of the Doctrine of the Person of Christ. 
Library of Constructive Theology. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1959. xxiii + 295 pages. 
$7.50. 

*Ploeg, J. van der, and D. Barthélemy, O. Betz, 
L. Cerfaux, J. Coppens, A. Jaubert, G. Lambert, 
F. Notscher, J. Schmitt, A. S. van der Woude, 
La Secte de Qumran et les Origines du Chris- 
tianisme. Recherches Bibliques IV. Bruges: 
Desclée de Brouwer, 1959. 246 pages. 180 Fr. B. 

*Rexine, John E., Religion in Plato and Cicero. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1959. 72 
pages. $2.75. 

*Runes, Dagobert D., Pictorial History of Phi- 
losophy. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1959. x + 406 pages. $15.00. 

*Rutenborn, Guenter, The Sign of Jonah. A play 
in nine scenes. New York: Thomas Nelson and 
Sons, 1960. 91 pages. $2.50. 

*Salesianum. XXI, N. 2-3. Periodicum Trimestre. 
Theologiae, Juris Canonici, Philosophiae, Paeda- 
gogiae. Turin: Societa Editrice Internazionale, 
April-September 1959. 355 pages. n.p. 


Abingdon 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Scharper, Philip, editor, American Catholics. A 
Protestant-Jewish View. Stringfellow Barr, Rob- 
ert McAfee Brown, Arthur Cohen, Rabbi Ar. 
thur Gilbert, Martin Marty, Allyn Robinson, 
with an afterward by Gustave Weigel. New 
York: Sheed & Ward, 1959. viii + 235 pages. 
$3.75. 

Schilling, S. Paul, Jsaiah Speaks. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1958, 1959. x + 
148 pages. $3.00. 

Schubert, Kurt, The Dead Sea Community. Its 
Origin and Teachings. Translated by John W. 
Doberstein. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1959. xi + 178 pages. $3.75. 

*Sirluck, Ernest, editor, Complete Prose Works 
of John Milton. Vol. II 1643-1648. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1959. xii + 840 pages. 
$12.50. 

*Soper, David Wesley, God Is Inescapable. Phila- 
delphia: Westminster Press, 1959. 128 pages. 
$2.50. 

Stevenson, William, The Story of the Reformo- 
tion. Richmond: John Knox Press, 1959. 206 
pages. $3.50. 

Strawson, William, Jesus and the Future Life. A 
study in the Synoptic Gospels. Philadelphia: 
Westminster Press, 1959. xii + 250 pages. $3.95. 

Stuber, Stanley I., How We Got Our Denomin- 
tions. A primer on church history. Revised from 
1927 edition. New York: Association Press, 
1959. 254 pages. $3.50. 

*Tappert, Theodore G., translator and editor; with 
Jaroslav Pelikan, Robert H. Fischer, Arthur 
C. Piepkorn, The Book of Concord. The Con- 
fessions of the Evangelical Lutheran Church. 
Philadelphia: Muhlenberg Press, 1959. vii + 717 
pages. $7.50. 

*Tappert, Theodore G., and John W. Doberstein, 
translators and editors, The Notebook of a Co- 
lonial Clergyman. Condensed from the Journals 
of Henry Melchior Muhlenberg. Philadelphia: 
Muhlenberg Press, 1959. vi + 250 pages. $3.50. 

*Teilhard de Chardin, Pierre, The Phenomenon 
of Man. Introduction by Sir Julian Huxley. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1959. 318 pages. 
$5.00. 

*Thielicke, Helmut, The Waiting Father. Sermons 
on the Parables of Jesus. Translated with an In- 
troduction by John W. Doberstein. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1959. 192 pages. $3.75. 

Throckmorton, Burton H., Jr., The New Testo 
ment and Mythology. Philadelphia: Westmit- 
ster Press, 1959. 255 pages. $4.50. 

*Thurman, Howard, Footprints of a Dream. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1959. 157 pages. $3.00. 
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The Association 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY (1959) 


The fiftieth annual business meeting of the 
| N.A.B.I. was called to order by President Lau- 
ren E. Brubaker, Jr., at 9:00 A.M. on Tuesday, 
December 29, 1959, in Room 207, Union Theolog- 
ical Seminary, New York City. 

Approximately 120 members of the Association 
attended the session. 

The minutes of the last annual meeting of the 
N.A.B.I. were adopted as printed in the Journal 
of Bible and Religion, April, 1959. 

The secretary read communications of regret at 
not being able to attend the Golden Anniversary 
and wishes for many more years of effective ac- 
tivity by the Association from Charles S. Braden, 
W. Gordon Ross, and Edgar M. McCown. 

The treasurer, Professor Buck, reported that the 
total membership at the close of the year was 1180 
and that there were 313 institutional and non-mem- 
ber subscriptions to the Journal. The balance sheet 
indicates that the Journal has been self-supporting 
and that the total assets of the Association are 
$216.54 higher than last year. Professor Ira J. 
Martin reported for the auditing committee that 
they found everything in good and regular order 
and commended the treasurer for his fine records. 
Both the auditors’ and the treasurer’s reports were 
accepted by motion duly made and passed. 

The editor of the Journal, Professor Purinton, 
reported the most substantial annual volume we 
have ever published and pointed out the most in- 
teresting features. “One unique claim may be made 
for the Journal in 1959. We have published in this 
year five issues of our quarterly magazine, since 
the January, 1960, issue is now in the mails.” It is 
the 25-year Index of the Journal. Professor Pur- 
inton reported that J. B. R. Volumes I-XV are 
being microfilmed by the American Theological 
Library Association Board of Microtext and that 
the Journal is now being regularly included in the 
Index to Religious Periodical Literature. A mo- 
tion was made and passed that the editor’s report 
be accepted with thanks to the editor and his staff. 
Since the preparation and publication of the Index 
involved rather large expenses the Executive 
Council recommended that the treasurer be au- 
| thorized to draw upon invested funds at the end of 
the year if that becomes necessary in order to main- 


tain a balanced budget. The recommendation was 
moved and passed. The Council has authorized the 
editor to have four cloth bound copies of the index 
prepared and to present them to the makers of the 
index, Professor and Mrs. Beck, Professor Wolfe, 
and Professor Beardslee, and to the editor. 

The membership chairman, Professor Eccles, 
reported 174 new members for the year, a net gain 
of 55. Applications for membership are still being 
received in response to a promotional campaign 
launched in the fall. Each member of the associa- 
tion is requested to commend membership to his 
acquaintances who do not belong. It was moved 
and passed that the report be accepted and that the 
applicants be elected to membership in N.A.B.I. 

Since there seemed to be no established policy or 
procedure with respect to lapsed memberships and 
renewals the Executive Council recommended: (1) 
that notices of dues be sent out regularly in Jan- 
uary and in May, (2) that if a member is in ar- 
rears for one year and does not respond to the next 
January notice he shall be dropped from the rolls 
of the Association, (3) that a lapsed member may 
be reinstated when he pays for the year of the 
Journal already received and for the year in which 
he is seeking reinstatement. This policy, which 
assesses no penalty but requires a member simply 
to pay for what he has received, was adopted by 
motion, 

Retirement sometimes places a hardship on mem- 
bers because they feel that they cannot afford to 
continue their affiliation with N.A.B.I. The Ex- 
ecutive Council, therefore, recommended: (1) that 
full members of the Association who have retired 
from active teaching in a bona fide teaching situa- 
tion be granted the privilege of maintaining mem- 
bership at half-rate, and (2) that such members of 
the Association who meet the requirements in the 
former category and who also have been members 
for a period of 15 years or longer upon application 
to the treasurer may become emeritus members for 
the rest of their lives without the payment of ad- 
ditional dues. The recommendation was adopted by 
motion, 

The Placement Chairman, Professor Osborn, 
reported that 39 applicants had filed with his office 
and that he had had 15 inquiries from colleges. He 
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284 THE ASSOCIATION 


urged members of N.A.B.I. to help make the 
placement service effective by using it when there 
is a vacancy to be filled. His report was accepted on 
motion. 

The Sub-Committee on Pre-Theological Educa- 
tion presented a report of progress through its 
chairman, Professor J. Arthur Baird. The com- 
mittee has discovered that it is the only group con- 
cerning itself with examining pre-theological studies 
and the rapprochement between seminaries and 
undergraduate schools. They recommend (1) that 
consistent and extensive conversation be initiated 
between N.A.B.I. and the American Association of 
Theological Schools, (2) that an extensive survey 
be made of colleges and seminaries, and selected 
students and ministers to see what programs of 
pre-seminary training have been more adequate, 
(3) that the committee be granted $500 by N.A.B.I. 
to begin this survey, in the expectation that one of 
the foundations can be interested in supporting the 
project. The report of the committee on the year’s 
activity was accepted on motion. The Executive 
Council had discussed the matter the previous day 
and supported the committee’s recommendations. By 
separate motions duly made and passed the com- 
mittee was authorized to seek a preliminary con- 
sultation with a committee of A.A.T.S. in June, 
1960, and the treasurer of N.A.B.I. was authorized 
to withdraw from the reserve funds if necessary an 


amount up to $500 to get the proposed study under- 
way. 

The treasurer proposed an operating budget for 
the year 1960 totaling $9,135 and it was approved 
by motion. 


Professor Crownfield presented the report of the 
Nominating Committee : 


President Lionel A. Whiston, Jr. 


Eden Theological Seminary 


Robert V. Smith 
Colgate University 


B. LeRoy Burkhart 
Cedar Crest College 


Harry M. Buck, Jr. 
Wilson College 


Associate in Council Robert S. Eccles 
De Pauw University (1962) 


Vice-President 


Secretary 


Treasurer 


It was moved to accept the report and to elect the 
nominees to their respective offices; the motion 
was passed. 

Professor Mary L. Boney presented the report 
of the Committee on Resolutions, expressing our 
thanks to Union Theological Seminary and its staff 


for their hospitality, to the committee who planned 
the Golden Anniversary Program, and to the 
participants who presented the papers. 

The business session was adjourned at 10:10 
A.M. 

The Executive Council reappointed Professors 
Purinton and Beck as editor and associate editor of 
J.B.R. for the coming year. It appointed a sub- 
committee of five members of the council (includ- 
ing the president) under the chairmanship of 
Professor Buck who shall study the organizational 
structure of N.A.B.I. and the Journal to see 
whether a more efficient use of personnel might be 
achieved. Finally, in collaboration with S.B.L. and 
E., it set the next annual meeting for Tuesday and 
Wednesday, December 27-28, 1960, in New York 
City. 

Attendance at this meeting was much larger than 
at any earlier one. It was estimated that 250-275 
attended the sessions devoted to the Old Testament 
and the New Testament while 230 attended the 
Golden Anniversary Banquet. The total registra- 
tion for the meetings of N.A.B.I. and S.B.L. and 
E. was more than 400. 

The program of the Golden Anniversary Meeting 
was presented as planned, with two exceptions. 
Walter G. Williams was delayed by fog which 
blanketed the whole eastern seaboard and prevented 
planes from landing. His paper was not read but is 
being published in the Journal. The other exception 
was much happier. Mrs. Olive Dutcher Doggett, 
the last of the four founders of N.A.B.I., attended 
all the sessions and spoke about the early days and 
the early leaders at the banquet. 

The Program of the Fiftieth Annual Meeting: 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 28, 1959 
3:00 P.M. 
Room 207 


Presiding: Lionel A. Whiston, Jr., Eden Theo- 
logical Seminary; Vice-President, N.A.B.I. 


The Presidential Address: “What Are You Do- 
ing Here, Elijah?” 


Lauren E. Brubaker, Jr., University of South 
Carolina 


“Theological Education” 
Walter G. Williams, Iliff School of Theology 


Opening Session 


5:00 P.M. 


Council Meeting Room 209 


8:00 P.M. 


Old Testament Scholarship Room 207 


Gold 
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Ann 
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THE ASSOCIATION 


Presiding: Samuel Terrien, Union Theological 
Seminary 
“Fifty Years in Retrospect” 
James }.\ uilenburg, Union Theological Seminary 
“Old Testament Scholarship in Prospect” 


George Ernest Wright, Harvard Divinity 
School 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 29, 1959 
9:00 A.M. 


Annual Business Meeting Room 207 


Presiding: Lauren E. Brubaker, Jr., University 
of South Carolina 


10:00 A.M. 


New Testament Scholarship Room 207 


Presiding: Amos N. Wilder, Harvard Divinity 
School 
“Fifty Years in Retrospect” 
Henry J. Cadbury, Harvard Divinity School 
“New Testament Scholarship in Prospect” 


Ernest Cadman Colwell, Southern California 
School of Theology 


12:30 P.M. 
Golden Anniversary Banquet Refectory 
Presiding: S. Vernon McCasland, University of 
Virginia 
“Memories” 
Olive Dutcher Doggett 


“Reminiscences” 
Dwight M. Beck, Syracuse University 
“The Journal of Bible and Religion” 


Carl E. Purinton, Boston University; Editor, 
The Journal of Bible and Religion 


3:00 P.M. 
Room 207 


Randoiph 


Theology 


Presiding: Mary Frances Thelen, 


Macon Women’s College 


“Fifty Years in Retrospect” 
Carl Michalson, Drew University 


“Theology in Prospect” 
William E. Hordern, Garrett Biblical Institute 


5:00 P.M. 
Council Meeting with New Officers at the Close of 
Session Room 209 
8:00 P.M. 


Joint Session with the American Schools of Oriental 
Research and the Society of Biblical Literature 
and Exegesis Horace Mann Auditorium, 

Teachers College 


Presiding: A. Henry Detwiler, Cornell Univer- 
sity ; President, A.S.O.R. 


Reports on the Work of the American Schools 


Respectfully submitted, 
B. LERoy BurK#Hart, Secretary 


ATTENTION OF MEMBERS OF ASSOCIATION 


Any member of N.A.B.I. who is prepared to read a paper at the National Meeting to be 
held at Union Theological Seminary on December 27-28, 1960, should send his name and title 
of the paper to Robert V. Smith, 8 W. Kendrick Ave., Hamilton, N. Y., Program Chairman. 
It would be most helpful if an abstract of the paper were also presented at the earliest possible 
moment. 


_The Office of the Placement Chairman of the N.A.B.I. has now on file names of over fifty 
highly qualified candidates for teaching positions in the fields of Bible and Religion. Information 
on these candidates may be obtained by writing to Dr. Robert Osborn, Placement Chairman, 
The N.A.B.I., Box 3735, Duke Station, Durham, North Carolina. 
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THE ASSOCIATION 


REPORT OF N.A.B.I. TREASURER FOR 1959: 


Financially, the Golden Anniversary Year has 
been a good one for the National Association of 
Biblical Instructors. The net gain of 55 members 
indicates increased vitality and the beginning of a 
trend which our sixth decade ought to accentuate. 
The year closes with a total membership of 1,180. 
Death claimed ten of our members, and 101 persons 
terminated their membership with N.A.B.I. During 
the year, 174 new members were received, and it is 
worthy of note that there has been a rapid accel- 
eration in the rate of recruitment during the past 
quarter. The budget prepared for 1960 is based on a 
conservatively estimated continued growth. 

It was not necessary to make any withdrawals 
from either invested funds or interest accruing 
thereon to meet current expenses, as was authorized 
by the Association last year. However, a bill will 
shortly be received for the Index to the JouRNAL 
OF BIBLE AND RELIGION, which has not been in- 
cluded in the proposed budget for 1960, on the 
assumption that the Association will choose to use 
invested funds for this purpose. Our most important 
financial undertaking continues to be the JouRNAL 
oF BIBLE AND RELIGIon, for which there are now 
313 institutional and non-member subscriptions (a 
net gain of 10). Although the budget was exceeded 


by publication costs, Exhibit 2 will show that the 
policies adopted last year have made the Journay 
self-supporting. In order to continue in its present 
excellent form, further funds will have to h& 
budgeted in 1960. 

During the year, the treasurer moved to Wilson 
College, Chambersburg, Pennsylvania, and_ this 
transfer has occasioned a certain amount of con- 
fusion in correspondence. The current funds have 
been transferred from the Wellesley National Bank, 
to the National Bank of Chambersburg, the second 
oldest bank in Pennsylvania and the 3lst oldest 
bank in the United States. 

The financial situation of the Association is set 
forth in three exhibits, as follows: 

Exhibit 1. Summary of Income and Disburse- 
ments, December 16, 1958 to De- 
cember 15, 1959. 


Publication Account for the Journaz 
oF BIBLE AND RELIGION. 


Exhibit 2. 


Exhibit 3. Balance Sheet as of December 15, 
1959, and comparison with Decem- 


ber 15, 1958. 
A proposed budget for 1960 follows Exhibit 3. 


BASIC BOOKS 
FOR YOUR LIBRARY 


MINISTER’S 
PRAYER BOOK 


By John W. Doberstein 


Plans and materials for the minister’s daily devotions, revolving 
about the seven themes of the minister’s calling and life, dis- 
tributed over the seven days of the week. Covers the entire 
church year, special days and saints’ days. Nothing like this 
book has ever been published before for Protestant pastors. 


Cloth, $3.75: leather, $6.00 


GIFT OF CONVERSION 


By Erik Routley 
A refreshing emphasis on grace and a free interpretation of 
conversion in the light of the Scriptures. $2.50 


MAN AND THE INCARNATION 


By Gustaf Wingren 
A book with an important ing for 


I discus- 
sions today. 


$3.75 


t 


At your denominational book store 


THE NATURE AND AUTHORITY 
OF THE BIBLE 


By Raymond Abba 
Comprehensive and clear summary of the chief problems 
and findings of modern Biblical scholarship. $4.50 


THE CONCEPT OF GRACE 


By Philip S. Watson 

An exploration of the doctrine of grace in Biblical and histor- 
ical theol A scholarly summary of the attitudes toward 
one of the besic Christian doctrines. $2.00 


MUHLENBERG PRESS 


BALA 
Ch 
Say 
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THE ASSOCIATION 


ExHIBIT 1 
SUMMARY OF INCOME AND DISBURSEMENTS 
December 16, 1958—December 16, 1959 


Assets December 16, 1958 
Checking account $1,947.19 
Savings account 5,893.06 


Balance at beginning of the year 


INCOME 
Payments from members of the Association 
as dues to NABI $1,101.00 


$5,201.05 
Institutional and non-member subscriptions to JBR 1,691.31 
Single copy and back issue sales of JBR 500.98 
Advertising in JBR 1,389.29 
Sales of SYLLABUS 25.25 
Sale of mailing list 100.00 


Total deposits in checking account $8,907.88 
Interest on savings account 193.07 


Granp TOTAL: Assets at beginning of year plus receipts $16,941.20 


DISBURSEMENTS December 16, 1958—December 15, 1959 
A, Publications of the JouRNAL oF BIBLE AND RELIGION 
(See Exhibit 2 for detailed expenses) $7,053.18 
B. Administration of the Association 
1. Postage 
2. Treasurer’s Expense 
3. Promotion and Membership 
4. Placement 
5. General 


$ 735.71 
C. Annual Meeting 
1. General 
2. Travel 


$ 672.63 
D. Section Expenses 224.20 
E. Miscellaneous 
1, Refund on overpayment of account 6.00 
(Total checks drawn on checking account, less those 
used in transfer of funds) $8,691.72 
2. Bad check charged against our account 5.00 


$8,696.72 
BALANCE to be carried forward 
Checking account balance 
Savings account balance 


$8,244.48 
ToraL: Disbursements plus balance $16,941.20 
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EXHIBIT 2 
INCOME 
From members’ subscriptions ............0...eeeeeeeeeees $4,100.05 
Institutional and non-member subscriptions .............. 1,691.31 
Sales of single copies and back numbers .................. 500.98 $ 7,681.63 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Printing and mailing costs 
$6,653.18 
Editorial expenses 
$ 400.00 
$ 7,053.18 
Excess of income over expense ...........0.eeseeee 628.45 
$ 7,681.63 
EXHIBIT 3 


BALANCE SHEET AT CLOSE OF BUSINESS 
December 15, 1959 


ASSETS 
Deposits 
The National Bank of Chambersburg (Pennsylvania) 
Onondaga Savings Bank, Syracuse, New York savings 


$ 8,244.48 
Accounts receivable, excluding membership dues from mem- 


LIABILITIES 
—none— 


Total assets on balance sheet of same date, 1958 ............ $ 8,069.04 


